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PREFACE. 


The méditations selected from tlie writings 
of Fenelon, will, no doubt, commend them- 
selyes to ail Christian readers. A charming 
simplicity and sweetness of style are united 
to a real spirituality, such as the true faith 
alone could produce or mature. The brief 
memoir contained in this volume is, perhaps, 
the best view which could be given of a life 
really great and good, notwithstanding its 
shadows and dangers. It places in a short 
compass ail the principal events of Fenelon’ s 
career, and gives a just appréciation of his 
virtues. It is not too much to say that many 
trials, and even errors reuounced, were made 
the means of advancing him in the love of 
God, and in detachment from the charms of 
the world. He possessed characteristics which 
would hâve made him popular among men, 
and given him great power as a courtier. 
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But Grod, who had seen his danger, and wlio 
had greater designs for him, withdrew him 
from the snares of the court, as well as from 
the flattery of men. The errors into which he 
fell were not embraced maliciously, and at 
the voice of the Arbiter of ail truth were im- 
mediately and completely abandoned. Many 
who admire his writings and eulogize his 
course, hâve no proper idea of the true source 
of his greatness. He has often been quoted 
among Protestants as in many respects a 
model for imitation, wliile his Works hâve 
been translated and circulated with eagerness, 
as if there could be found in them some indi- 
rect attack against our holy religion. One 
thing, however, is certain : the opponents 
of the Catliolic Church could find no better 
adversary than Fenelon, and no life more 
opposed to their teachings thau his. His 
whole merit consisted in obedience to that 
faith which alone can enligliten or sanctify. 
Would to God that ail who profess to admire 
him, would imitate any of the features of his 
life. There are many who enjoy the reflec- 
tions of Fenelon, as they do the chapters of 
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Thomas a Kempis, because they carry with 
them such a weight of truth and power of 
traction that they force conviction. The soûl, 
too, naturally yearns after God, and something 
real and soild in religion, and it fails to find 
its need among those who are ever teaching 
negatively, who are always pnlling down, and 
never building up. We are only too happy 
when the works of our masters of the spiritual 
life are placed in the hands of Protestants. 
Even though they may be altered or expur- 
gated of their vital points, the life that is in 
them still has its power, and many conversions 
hâve been effected by these means. We only 
desire to bring our teachings within the reach 
of our countrymen. K we eau induce them 
to look candidly at our System and its divine 
fabric of dogma and morals, we are sure the 
eamest and good will be attracted and perhaps 
persuaded. We can argue from the effect to 
the cause, and from the wants of man’s noble 
nature-, to the perfection of the mercifnl scheme 
which Infinité Love has contrived for our ré- 
demption. The faithful reader of A Kempis 
or Penelon, or any of our spiritual writers, 
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will aoon be led to seek the fotmdation ou 
which sucb moral structures hâve been built. 
If be learn to loye the fruit, he will soon seek 
the parent tree which is ever laden with the 
golden stores of its fertility. No System of 
error could produce such fruit ; no theology 
of négations could mature or support any 
really saintly character. Catholics know how 
to appreciate the yirtues of Fenelon, and to 
give him his just place among the children of 
that mother who is ever young, and ever fruit- 
ful, who is ail glorious within, “ clothed round 
about with varieties.” Much has been said 
of the sçirit of kindness and conciliation which 
distinguished Fenelon, and gave beauty to his 
character, while it added to his power of con- 
vincing his adversaries. This, no doubt, was a 
great instrument in the work of good he was 
destined to do. But such sweetness and love 
are the fruit of the Catholic religion, which, 
while it will never abate one jot or tittle of its 
ever certain confession, is always tender and 
compassionate to the soûls of men. Would 
that those who accuse us of. severity could 
understand this truth. The Catholic priest- 
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hood, which labors in the waste of tlie world 
to rednce the nations to the obedience of faith, 
lias nothing to gain but the good of mankind, 
for winch it has renounced ail eartlily ends. 
It cannot yield one farthing of the divine 
treasnre of faith, but its heart is ever open to 
the eamest and true, to the pilgrim to a better 
country. 

As it regards the errors into which Fenelon 
was led, they were not, as we hâve observed, 
maliciously embraced, and they were also 
completely renounced. The clear-sightedand 
unflinching Bossuet saw at once the danger, 
and turned the power of his éloquence against 
its progress. Had Fenelon persevered in the 
error, there is no way of calculating the evil 
he might hâve wrought, or the soûls he might 
hâve led into misery. It was no heroic ac 4 
on his part to submit to the decision-of the 
father of the faithful, whose voice every good 
Christian is bound at once to obey. But his 
immédiate obedience and childlike renuncia- 
tion of his error gained for him the grâce of 
God, and opened upon him the light of heaven, 
which always cornes to the obedient. 
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These words will be, then, sufficient to intro- 
duce méditations and reflections well known 
among Protestants as well as Catholics. Let 
the reader seek for tlie spirit which dictated 
them, and follow the trutli which they incul- 
cate. He will find that they will help him to 
the better knowledge of that one faith, of 
which on earth the Holy Church is the only 
pillar and ground. 

T. S. P. 


New Tore, Auyutt 29, 1804. 


« 
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MEMOIR OF FENELON. 


François de Salignac de la Mothe 
Fenelon was born at the chateau of Fenelon, 
in Périgord, France, on the 6th of August, 
1651. He was the son of Pons de Salignac, 
connt of La Mothe Fenelon, and belonged to 
a family winch had long occnpied a distin- 
guished place among the nobility of the king- 
dom. 

It was his good fortune to be brought up 
under the eyes of an affectionate and virtuous 
father, who spared no pains to fill his heart 
with the love of God, and instruct his mind in 
ail the learning suitable to his âge and condi- 
tion. From childhood he displayed that calm 
religious spirit and gentleness of disposition, 
which were so conspicuous in his after life 
and in his writings. In his secular studies he 
made the most remarkable progress. The 
best of the Greek and Latin authors were 
familiar to him at so tender an âge, that it may 
almost be said his earliest reading was in the 
ancient classics. At the âge of twelve he was 
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sent to the university of Cahors, where lie 
began the study of philosophy ; but he had 
not been long at this institution when his 
uncle, the Marquis of Fenelon, took him to 
Paris, and placed him at the celebrated college 
<>i Plessis. Under the care of his excellent 
relative, the young student continued to in- 
crease in virtue and sound leaming. The 
Church had already beeü chosen for his pro- 
fession, and he vas still quite a boy when he 
began his course of theology. At the âge of 
fifteen he preached his first sermon in public, 
according to a custom of the day, which per- 
mitted young candidates for the priesthood to 
préparé themselves, by frequent and early 
practice, for the duty of instructing their peo- 
ple in the lessons of the Gospel. Bossuet, 
destined to be one of Fenelon’ s dearest friends 
and bitterest rivais, had made his first appear- 
ance in the pulpit at the same âge. 

The applause which followed young Fen- 
elon’ s boyish effort, far from gratifying the 
Marquis, filled that pious nobleman with 
alarm. He hastened to withdraw his nephew 
from the séductions of the world and tempta- 
tions to vanity, and sent him to the seminary 
of St. Sulpice, then under the direction of the 
celebrated Abbé Tronson. At the âge of 
twenty-four he received holy orders. 
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He earnestty desired at first to devote him- 
self to foreign missions, and at one time con- 
templated a voyage to Canada ; but the déli- 
cate state of his health and the persuasions of 
his uncle induced him to relinquish this design. 
Next he turned his attention toward the East. 
“The whole of Greece,” he wrote, “opens 
before me, and Mohammedanism recoils before 
me ; the Peloponnesus breathes again in lib- 
erty; the Church of Corinth flourishes once 
more ; the voice of the Apostle is heard there 
again. I seem to be transported to those en- 
chanting places, and those precious ruins, 
where, while I collect the most curions relies 
of antiquity, I imbibe also its spirit. I visit 
the Areopagus, where St. Paul declared to the 
sages of the world the unknown God ! But 
next to what is sacred, I am delighted with 
what is profane ; and I disdain not to descend 
to the Piræus, where Socrates drew up the 
plan of his republie. I reach the double sum- 
mit of Parnassus ; I pluck the laurels of 
Delphi ; I revel in the charms of Tempe. 

“ When will the blood of the Turks mingle 
with that of the Persians on the plains of 
Marathon, and leave the whole of Greece to 
religion, to philosophy, and the fine arts, who 
regard her as their country ? 

‘Arva beata, 

Petamus arva, divites et maillas.* 
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“Nor will I forget thee, O tliou happy 
island, consecrated by the celestial visions of 
the beloved disciple! O happy Patmos! I 
will kneel upon the earth, and kiss the steps 
of the Apostle, and I shall believe that the 
heavens open on my sight. I behold the 
downfall of schism, and the union of the East 
and West, and the day-spring again dawning 
in Asia, after a night of such long darkness. 
I behold the land which has been sanctified 
by the steps of Jésus, and watered by His 
blood, delivered from its profanation and 
clothed anew in glory ; and I behold also the 
children of Abraham, scattered over the face 
of the globe, and more numerous than the 
stars of heaven, assembled from the four quar- 
ters of the earth, coming to acknowledge 
Christ whom they pierced, and to show the 
résurrection to the end of time.” 

This project, too, was given up ; and indeed 
it is impossible to read the foregoing letter 
without feeling that, despite the flavor of piety 
which pervades it, Fenelon had little of the 
true missionary spirit. If the thought of 
Greece reminds him of St. Paul, it reminds 
him quite as often of Homer and Demostlienes ; 
if he bums to visit those lands sanctified by 
the labors of the Apostle of the Gentiles, it is 
not only that he may preach and sutfer for 
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God's glory, and work his best for the salva- 
tion of men’s soûls, but also that he may 
gratify Ms poetic instincts in beholding the 
classic scenes of Pagan story, and the spots 
consecrated by Ms favorite poets. 

Attached to the seminary was the parish 
church of St. Sulpice, and here he passed three 
years as a catechist and preacher, acquiring 
some réputation as a pulpit orator, and a still 
more enviable celebrity as a zealous, charita- 
ble, and kind-hearted priest. He was, before 
long, appointed director of the Nouvelles 
Catholiques, a community of women, founded, 
under the protection of the king and Marshal 
Turenne, for the purpose of strengthening new 
couverts in the faith, and instructing those 
who showed a disposition to abandon their 
heresies. In this sort of apostleship, so dif- 
ferent from that to which he had fancied Mm- 
self called a short time before, yet so congenial 
to his tender disposition, he passed the greater 
part of ten years. 

In the meanwhile, he had formed an inti- 
macy with Bossuet, and sometimes took part 
in the Promenades philosophiques and con- 
férences on the Holy Scripture, which were 
held under the auspices of that distinguished 
preacher at St. Germain and Versailles. There 
was much between them in common. Fenelon 
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looked up to Bossuet almost as to a master. 
He sought his advice in his literary works, 
and submitted liis books to him for correction. 
At the brilliant reunions for which Bossuet’ s 
house was celebrated, the modest young abbé 
soon became a prominent figure. He had al- 
ready secured the friendship of two virtuous 
and noble fàmilies, those of Beauvilliers and 
Chevreuse, and for the Duchess of Beauvilliers 
had written his “ Treatise on the Education of 
Daugliters,” a work which, though intended 
only for private hands, was so much admired 
that several years afterward it was given to 
the public. 

The appearance of tliis little book was fol- 
lowed the next year (1688) by his Traité du 
ministère des pasteurs, or “Treatise on the 
Pastoral Mission,” in which he pointed out 
the distinguishing marks of God’s chosen min- 
istère, and showed how utterly destitute were 
ail the Protestant sects of a divinely appointed 
pastorship. 

Theology just then was very much in fashion 
at the French court. The voluptuous Louis 
XIV., and his mistresses and nobles, used to 
patronize certain external practices of piety, 
just as they would any new species of amuse- 
ment. In the midst of their scandalous lives, . 
they had their pet churches, their pet preach- 
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ers, their pet hymns, and their pet charitable 
enterprises. They read a new prayer-book or 
a new polemical essay with the same eagemess, 
and about the same profit, that a fashionable 
lady of the présent time reads the last new 
novel. The Abbé Fenelon’s book pleased 
them hugely. The king expressed his gracious 
approbation of it, and as he was just then busy 
in organizing missions among the Huguenots, 
he resol ved to confide to the author the charge 
of one in the province of Poitou. % 

The charge was one of peculiar delicacy. It 
had been the king’ s policy to treat the Protest- 
ants not only as hefretics, but as enemies to the 
State, and while he sent preachers to convince 
them of their errors, he sent dragoons at the 
same time to punish their disobedience. 
W hâte ver may hâve been the provocation — 
and great provocation thexe certainly had 
been — there is no question that severity, so far, 
had only made matters worse. The fanaticism 
of the Huguenots was thoroughly aroused, and 
a spirit of rébellion was awakened among 
them which threatened the most alarming con- 
séquences. 

Penelon was presented to the king by his 
friend Bossuet, and before setting oui for the 
scene of his duties, begged, as a favor, that no 
violence should be used against the Protes- 
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tante of his district. The request was granted. 
He chose as his assistants the Abbé Fleury, 
author of the well-known ecclesiastical history, 
and the Abbé de Langeron, his life-long friend. 
With the aid of these congenial companions, 
he attacked the malcontents with the weapons 
of kindness and conciliation ; and such was 
the influence of their charity, benevolence, and 
Christian example, that couverts flocked to the 
churches in the most surprising numbers. On 
his return to Paris, in 1689, Fenelon left the 
rebellious province perfectly tranquil. 

Through the influence of his friend, the 
Duke of Beauvilliers, he Was now appointed 
tutor to Louis’ grandsons, the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, Anjou, and Berry. The first of these 
young princes, the heir prospective to the 
crown, was equally distinghished for the 
quickness of his .intellect and the viciousness 
of his disposition. He was proud, irritable, 
passionately addicted to every kind of pleasure, 
cruel, and ferocious. Fenelon saw in him, 
however, a character which, with proper 
training, was full of promise. He applied 
himself zealously to the noble task of forming 
a wise and virtuous king, and, aided by the 
excellent Duke of Beauvilkers, who held the 
office of govemor of the young prince, was so 
successful that his pupil became as remarkable 
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for his noble and generous qnalities as Le had 
previously been for bis vices and bad temper. 

It was for his use that Fenelon composed 
liis “Dialogues of the Dead,” “Direction for 
the Conscience of a King,” “Abridgment of 
the Lives of Ancient Philosophera, ” and “Ad- 
ventures of Telemaclnis,” and translated into 
French the Æneid of Virgil. The last-named 
work was not printed, and the manuscript is 
lost. The Duke of Burgundy rewarded the 
dévotion of his preceptor with the warmest 
affection, but he did not live to practise on the 
throne the excellent principles of morality and 
good governmenfwliich he had learned from 
the abbé. 

While he was every day gaining the respect 
of a wider circle of admirera in the Church, at 
the court, and'among the homes of the sick 
and poor, Fenelon was not liked by the king. 
Even his important services in the éducation 
of the young princes were corapletely over- 
looked, and his only income, so far, had been 
derived from a small living to which he was 
presented by one of his uncles. It yielded 
him about 3,000 francs a year, not enough, 
with his profuse cliarities, to prevent his often 
suffering the distress of poverty. At length, 
in 1694, the influence of Madame de Maintenon 
procured for him the rich abbacy of Saint Va- 
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leiy, in the diocese of Amiens, and the king, 
while informing him in person of this prefer- 
ment, took occasion to apologize for so tardy 
an acknowledgment of bis gratitude. In the 
following year he was nominated archbishop 
of Cambrai. He hesitated to accept the dignity, 
for he was unwilling to break OtÊ his connec- 
tion with the young princes. “And yon shall 
not do so,” said the king ; “the canons only 
require a bishop to live nine months in the 
year at his see. Three months you shall de- 
vote to my grandchildren at Versailles, and 
the rest of the year you will superintend their 
éducation at Cambrai. ’ ’ Fenelon accepted this 
proposai, and the ceremony of consécration 
was performed at Saint Cyr on the lOth of 
July, 1695, Bossuet being one of the officiating 
prelates. 

A few years before this event Fenelon had 
become acquainted with a pious widow, wlio, 
by her writings and by spiritual conférences, 
which she was in the habit of holding with 
ladies of rank, had caused no little excitement 
among religious people. Madame Guyon was 
an amiable enthusiast, who, having lost her 
hnsband at an early âge, felt called upon to 
serve God in some extraordinary way. She 
wrote a “ Short and Easy Methodof Prayer,” 
a commentary on certain parts of the Bible, 
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and several other mystical works, and or- 
ganized religions meetings, in which she ex- 
pounded her peculiar yiews regarding the 
interior life. This was just after the writings 
of Michael de Molinos, the founder of the 
Quietists, had been coùdemned as heretical. 
Molinos taught that perfect contemplation of 
God is a state wherein one neither reasons nor 
reflects, but passively receives the impression 
of heavenly light. This state of mental inac- 
tion, so entirely inconsistent with the practice 
of the yirtues of faith, hope, and love, he 
called quiet. A soûl which had attained this 
condition, neither feared hell nor desired salva- 
tion. The vilest thoughts, as well as the most 
devout aspirations, became equally indifférent 
to it, and the use of the sacraments and per- 
formance of good works were matters for which 
it had no care. Horrible as these doctrines 
were, they found many followers, and Madame 
Guyon was suspected of favoring them to a 
certain extent. Though she always professed 
— no doubt sincerely — a readiness to submit to 
the decision of the Church, she went so far 
toward Quietism, as to teach that in the state 
of perfect contemplation the soûl resigns itself 
so entirely to the will of God as to care not 
whether it be damued or saved. About the 

time that Fenelon was sent on his mission to 
2 
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Poitou, she was arrested and confined for eight 
months in a convent. Released at the inter- 
cession of Madame de Maintenon, she met 
Penelon on his return to Paris, and used every 
effort to convert him to her way of thinking. 
If she failed to do that altogether, she at least 
inspired him with a lively interest in her, and 
by his advice submitted her doctrines to Bos- 
suet, then esteemed the greatest theologian in 
France. Bossuet marked severai passages 
which he considered dangerous. Fenelon saw 
in them only inexactitude of expression. A 
commission composed of Bossuet, Cardinal de 
Noailles, and M. Tronson, superior of Saint 
Sulpice, met at Issy to détermine the questions 
in dispute, Fenelon pledging himself in ad 
yance to accept their decision, whatever it 
might be. They were still in session when he 
was appointed archbishop of Cambrai, and 
was thereupon admitted to their deliberations. 
Thirty-four articles, containing the sound 
maxims of a spiritual life, were agreed upon 
and published by them in 1695. Although 
they did not expressly censure Madame 
Guyon, they condemned some of her doc- 
trines by implication, and soon afterw&rd she 
was again imprisoned. 

Bossuet, howeyer, was not yet satisfied. 
Madame Guyon had been permitted to dissem- 
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inate her views at the royal female seminary 
at Saint Cyr. Bossuet preached a sériés of 
conférences there to counteract her influence, 
and not only her writings but those of Fenelon 
were prohibited in the establishment. During 
the discussion at Issy, the bishop and the 
archbishop had several disputes on the subject 
of disinterested loye of God, or what theolo- 
gians call the love of pure benevolence. 
Fenelon held that perfect loye is that by which 
the créature loves God for His own sake alone, 
without référencé to the happiness it may hope 
for in enjoying Him, or to gratitude for His 
past favors. Bossuet believed that such a 
love is chimerical, the soûl never tending 
toward God except with the love of chaste 
desire, which yeams to possess and enjoy 
Him. To set forth this opinion, and at the 
same time to assail more vigorously the errors 
of the Quietists and Semi-Quietists, lie com- 
posed his “ Pastoral Instruction on the Differ- 
ent States of Prayer,” and asked Fenelon to 
give his approbation to it. The latter, after 
'some hésitation, refused. Bossuet was highly 
displeased. The archbishop of Cambrai pub- 
lished a justification of his course, and soon 
afterward gave to the world his “Explanation 
of the Maxims of the Saints,” in which he 
developed, more fully than hehad previously 
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done, his own opinions on mystical theology. 
Unconsciously, he fell into nearly the same 
errors as Madame Guyon. Bossuet hastened 
to the king, descanted on the danger to reli- 
gion from the publication of such a book, and 
begged pardon for not having reyealed to him 
sooner the archbishop’ s “ fanaticism.” Louis, 
who had neyer liked Fenelon, was perhaps 
glad of an excuse to turn against him ; he 
struck his name from the list of tutors to the 
royal family, and ordered h i m to retire to 
Cambrai. The court resolutely tumed its face 
away from the disgraced prelate. The Abbé 
de Ëancé, the celebrated reformer of the Trap- 
pists, wrote several lettersto Bossuet, severely 
condemning the “ Maxims of the Saints.” The 
letters were published, and the high réputa- 
tion of their writer was enough to préjudice 
the public still more generally against Fenelon 
and his book. The controversy aroused an 
universal interest, which, at this distance of 
time, seems surprising. Fenelon adopted the 
course which of ail others must raise him the 
most in the opinion of posterity. He defendedr 
himself with tact and good temper against the 
charges of heresy and the still more galling 
imputations of immorality, which his oppo- 
nents brought against him ; but meanwhile he 
submitted his book to the Pope, and humbly 
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asked from the one infallible tribunal on earth 
a decision as to its orthodoxy. Innocent XIL 
placed it in the hands of ten theologians to be 
examined ; but the Bossuet party in France 
were nor content to wait for thejr verdict 
Louis wrote to the Pope, begging him to cen- 
sure that “bad and mischievous” work. 
Bossuet published, in 1698, his Relation du 
Quietisme, in which he compared Fenelon to 
the heresiarch Montanus, and Madame Guyon 
to the infamous Priscilla. The Roman Theolo- 
gians, after sixty-four meetings for delibera- 
tion, were unable to agréé ; the matter was then 
submitted to the congrégation of cardinals of 
the Holy Office. In the mean time the Sor- 
bonne had condemned the obnoxious book, 
and the controversy waxed every day more 
bitter and more personal. Personal, at least, 
so far as one party was concerned ; Fenelon 
always spoke of his adversaires in the kindest 
and most charitable spirit. Some one advised 
bim to retort by attacking Bossuet’ s senti- 
ments, and convict him of establishing theo- 
” logical hope by destroying charity ; but he 
replied that he would never inflame a dispute 
by recriminating against a brother. “ Believe 
me,” he says, in one of his published letters 
to Bossuet, ‘ ‘ we hâve been too long a spectacle 
to the world, an object of dérision to the un- 
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godly, of compassion to the good. That other 
men should be men, is not surprising; but 
that the ministère of Jésus Christ, the angels 
of the Church, should exhibit such scenes to 
the profane, to the unbeliever, calls for tears 
ofblood. How much more fortunate would 
hâve been our lot, if, instead of thus consum- 
ing our time in interminable disputes, we had 
been employed in our diocèses in teaching the 
catechism, in instructing the villager to feai 
. God and bless His holy name !” 

The decision of Rome was at length an 
nounced, March, 1699. Twenty-three pro- 
positions contained in the “Maxims of the 
Saints” were declared rash, offensive topious 
ears, pemicious in practice, and some of them 
erroneous. At the same time the Pope ad- 
dressed to certain prelates, who had been most 
officions in procuring the condemnation, the 
following caustic rebuke : Peccavit excessu 
amoris divini, sed vos peccastis defectu amo- 
ris proximi — “He has sinned through excess 
of divine love, but you hâve sinned through 
lack of love for your neighbor.” 

The news of this decision reached Fenelon 
just as he was about to ascend the pulpit. 
Stifling his émotion, andgiving a few moments 
to méditation, he changed the subject of his 
sermon, and preached upon entire submission 
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to the authority of superiors. Without wait- 
ing for a formai attestation of the deoree, he 
issued a pastoral letter annonncing bis con- 
damnation. “We shall find consolation, my 
dearest brethren,” said he, “in what humbles 
us, provided that the ministry of the Word, 
which we hâve received for yonr sanctifica- 
tion, be not enfeebled, and that, notwith- 
standing the humiliation of the pastor, the 
flock shall increase in grâce before God.” 
“ Heaven forbid that we should ever be spoken 
of, except with the recollection that a pastor 
thought it his duty to be more docile than the 
meanest sheep of his flock ; and that his sub- 
mission was unlimited.” He never would 
sanction any further defence of the book, or 
even of his intention in writing it ; and toward 
the close of his life he renewed the proofs of 
his submission, by eausing to be made for his 
cathédral a golden ostensory, on which was 
represented a figure trampling upon some 
heretical books, one of them bearing the title, 
“Maxims of the Saints.” 

Thus ended one of the most celebrated theo 
logical controversies ever held in France. 
Bossuet undoubtedly rendered a great service 
to religion by his firmness in opposing an error 
which was ail the more dangerous because a 
man of real virtue was its chief advocate ; but 
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Fenelon rendered the Church a service scarce- 
ly less valuable by his admirable example of 
humility and obedience. 

The Mends of the archbishop now hoped 
that he would be recalled to court ; but Louis 
was not prone to forgive any one who had 
once opposed him ; and, beside, he found a 
fresh cause for displeasure in an incident which 
which took place about this time. 

The “ Adventures of Telemachus,” written, 
as I hâve already said, for the improvement 
of the Duke of Burgundy, had hitherto never 
been printed. A dishonest servant, who had 
been charged with copying the manuscript, 
sold one of the copies to a bookseller without 
telling the author’s name, and in a very short 
time the book was in e verybody’ s hands. The 
authorship was not long a secret. As soon as 
it was known, the king ordered the work to 
be suppressed, but it was too late. Surrepti- 
tious éditions were multiplied, and the presses 
could hardly keep pace with the public de- 
mand — a demand which was due in part to a 
suspicion then current that the book was a 
satire on the court. 

Ail hope of restoration to the royal favor 
was thus destroyed, and Fenelon applied him- 
self with redoubled ardor to the labors of his 
diocese. The beatiful traits of his character 
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shone more brightly now, that they were no 
longèi aurrounded by the false glare of the 
court. He loved to visit the poor in their cot- 
tages, to share their humble meals, or meet 
with them in the fields and listen to the story 
of their sufferings. The diocese of Cambrai 
was often the theatre of war, but the presence 
of hostile armies never interrupted his pastoral 
labors. AU parties loved and respected him. 
English, French, Germans, and Dutch vied 
with each other in showing him marks of 
vénération. The générais on each side offered 
him müitary escorts through their lines, but 
these he always refused. He traversed the 
devastated districts, aUeviating as far as he 
could the distress of the plundered peasants, 
and taking to his own house those who 
had been driven from their homes. A poor 
man, whom he had thus assisted, was la- 
menting that in making his escape from his 
cottage he had not time to bring off his cow, 
the main support of the family. Fenelon, 
availing himself of the privilège of his aafe 
conduct, immediately set ont, accompanied 
by a single servant, and drove off the cow 
himself. 

“His open house and table,” said Saint 
Simon, “had the appearance of those of a 
govemor of Flanders, and of an épiscopal 
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palace, combined. There were constantly 
many renowned officers and distinguished sol- 
diers, sick, wounded, or in good health, living 
witb him. Ail expenses were defrayed by 
him, and they were served equally, as if there 
was only one honored guest to attend upon. 
He himself was usually présent at ail the 
medical and surgical consultations. He also 
exercised toward the sick and wounded the 
fonctions of the most charitable pastor ; and 
often went to the houses and hospitals in 
which the soldiers were lodged, to fulfil the 
same office. ***** A liberality well 
understood, a munificence which never in- 
sulted, was showered alike on officers and 
men; and although he exercised this un- 
bounded hospitality, his table, fumiture, and 
équipages were within the limits of his station. 
He gave in secret, with equal eagerness and 
modesty, ail the assistance which could be 
concealed, and which was incalculable. He 
nsed such considération toward others as to 
make those upon whom he conferred favors 
believe that he was the obliged party ; and he 
showed a common politeness to ail, so care- 
fully modified that it appeared to each like a 
mark of personal considération.” 

When the région about Cambrai was in- 
vaded by the armies of Marlborough and 
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Prince Eugene, those commandera gave strict 
orders to respect ail the estâtes of Fenelon, 
and in a time of great scarcity Marlborongh 
fumished a guard to protect tlie archbishop’s 
granaries. At a moment when the French 
troops were almost in a state of starvation, 
Fenelon saved them by throwing open his 
storehouses to the government, and refusing 
to take pay for the grain. He did not wholly 
escape the ravages of the campaign. His 
valuable library was burned. “I would 
much rather,” was his only remark, “that 
this were destroyed, than the cottage of a poor 
peasant.” 

To secure for his diocese a zealons and vir- 
tuous priesthood was a matter which he had 
closely at heart. One of his flrst objects was 
to fonnd at Cambrai a theological seminary 
under the care of the Sulpicians; failing in 
this, he removed thither the seminary already 
established at Valenciennes. Thus the gov- 
ernment of the institution was always under 
his supervision, and he had an opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted with the 
young men destined to the exercise of the 
ministry in his diocese. He was a zealous de- 
fender of church discipline ; severe but just in 
his treatment of unworthy priests, and espe- 
cially careful in presenting clergymen to bene- 
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fices. No pertinacity in solicitation on the part 
of the most elevated and inflnential person- 
ages, ever induced him to appoint a man to a 
station for which he had not given proof of fit- 
ness. Ail the priests of his diocese were wel- 
come to his table. He dispensed an élégant 
hospitality becoming to his rank, but he nevei 
touched the délicate repasts which he spread 
before others, his own food consisting wholly 
of vegetables. Every Saturday he heard the 
confessions of ail who came to him. A great 
number of persons were in the habit of writing 
to him for direction in spiritual matters, and 
many of the letters which he wrote in reply 
hâve been preserved and published. 

In the midst of his pastoral labors he still 
found time for literary pursuits. The contro- 
versy on Jansenism was now raging, and he 
came forward as a zealous defender of the 
truth, and wrote several important tracts 
against the Jansenists, beside a pastoral letter 
on the same subject. The Duke of Orléans 
having expressed a desire to enter upon a cor- 
respondence with him on certain philosophical 
questions, Fenelon composed his celebrated 
“Treatise on the Existence of Grod,” in the 
form of letters. The first three treat of the 
philosophical arguments for the worship of 
the Deity, the immortality of the soûl, and the 
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freedom of the will : to these he afterward 
added others on the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion, and the authority of the Catholic 
Church. 

He wrote also a sériés of “Dialogues on 
Pnlpit Eloquence,” in which he lays down 
some excellent principles. “Never Write a 
sermon,” he says, “norlearn one by heart. 
Abstain from divisions and subdivisions ; 

. otherwise your discourse will be dry and con- 
strained. Instruct your people ’n the history 
of religion — a subject which is but too often 
neglected.” His own preaching is known to 
hâve been éloquent and highly effective, 
thOugh he left no such réputation for oratory 
as Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon. This, 
perhaps, was chiefly because he was never 
called upon to address stately audiences on 
occasions of spécial solemnity, as were those 
greatpreachers, and never gave such elaborate 
préparation to his sermons. 

While Fenelon, in retirement, was thus 
devoting himself to sacred duties, he was 
not forgotten by his pupil, the Duke of 
Burgundy, whom séparation and adversity 
attached more strongly than ever to his 
preceptor. To escape the jealous tyranny 
of Louis XIV., however, the prince was 
obliged to conceal his correspondence witb 
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his friend. “ At last,” writes he, “ I find an 
opportunity of breaking the silence which I 
haye been forced to maintain for four years. 
I hâve suffered many evils, but one of the 
greatest was the not being able to tell you 
what I felt for you during this long interval, 
and how much my love has increased, instead 
of being dixninished, by your misfortunes. I 
reflect with delight upon the time when I shah 
see you again, but I fear that period is still far 
distant ’ ’ Fenelon replied from time to time, as 
occasion offered of doing so with safety. “I 
speak to y on only of God and yourself,” said 
he, “you must not think of me. Heaven be 
praised ! my mind is at peace ; my severest 
cross is not beholding you ; but I bear you 
with me before God in a more intimate form 
than that of the senses. I would give a thou- 
sand lives, as a drop of water, to see you ail 
that heaven intended you to be. Amen, 
Amen.” In 1708, the duke, in going to take 
command of the army in Flanders, had to pass 
through Cambrai. To prevent his having a 
private interview with the archbishop, the 
king forbade him even to alight from his car- 
nage in that town, and appointed an officer to 
see that the injunction was observed. Fene- 
lon, however, was waiting at the post-house, 
where the duke stopped to change horses. 
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“ The crowd surrounding the young prince,” 
says Saint Simon, “were moyed at the trans- 
ports of joy winch escaped him, in spite of ail 
restreint, when he heheld his preceptor. He 
embreced him repeatedly, and the warmth of 
the glances which he darted into the eyes of 
the archbishop conyeyed ail that the king had 
interdicted, and expressed an éloquence which 
none could behold without émotion.” 

About three years after this meeting, the 
young duke became, by the death of his father, 
the next in succession to the crown. Louis 
XIV. was fast failing, and ail eyes were now 
turned upon Fenelon, for no one doubted 
that he would become prime minister when 
his pupil became king. “ The courtiers and 
place-hunters,” says Lamartine, “who, for 
twelve years, had kept aloof as from a con- 
tagion during his disgrâce, crowded to Cam- 
brai upon every possible pretext. Each 
wished to receive the guarantee of future 
considération. He received everybody with 
that natural grâce which caused liim to reign 
by anticipation in every heart, as he already, 
in effect, occupied every thought.” He wrote 
to the prince to console him for his loss, and to 
ad vise him about the future. “ You must be- 
come,” said he, “ the father of the people, the 
consoler of the oppressed, the resource of the 
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unfortunate, the support of the nation. Dis- 
card flatterers, distinguish merit, seek it out, 
forestall it, learn to bring it into action ; make 
yourself superior to ail, as you are placed 
above ail.” He sketched a complété scheme 
of political reform. The terni of military ser- 
vice was to be reduced, a peace policy to be 
followed, a public account rendered of the 
national finances ; the states-general were to 
be converted into national assemblies, beside 
which there sliould be provincial assemblies 
possessing authority to regulate the taxes ; the 
nobility were to be deprived of ail feudal au- 
thority and privilège; the mischievous System 
which made public offices hereditary was to 
be abolished ; and there were other provisions 
encouraging commerce and manufactures, in- 
viting foreigners to become citizens, and trans- 
ferring the right of nominating bishops from 
the king to the higher clergy or the people. 
He looked forward to the coming reign as a 
golden âge for France, but God willed other 
wise. The Duke of Burgandy died suddenly, 
before his grandfather. ‘ ‘ Ail my ties are bro- 
ken,” cried the afflicted archbishop ; “there 
is no longer any thing to bind me to the earth !’ ’ 
His two friends, the Dukes of Beauvilliers and 
Chevreuse soon afterward expired, and were 
followed to the grave by the last of ail wko 
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had been dear to him, the Abbé de Longe- 
ron, his pupil and confidant. To one who 
condoled with bim in this last aorrow he wrote 
an account of the abbé’ s last moments. “I 
tell you ail this,” he added, “that I may not 
trouble you with my distress, without at the 
same lime showing you the comfort which 
faith affords in grief, of which Saint Augustine 
speaks, and which God has, upon this occa- 
sion, permitted me to feel. God has done as 
He thinks beat ; He has preferred the happi- 
ness of my friend to my earthly consolation. 
I oflfered up him whom I trembled to loae !” 
While enfeebled by aorrow and anxiety, a 
severe shock, cauaed by the upsetting of his 
carnage on New Year’s day, 1715, threw him 
into a fever. The last letter which he wrote 
with hia own hand was to the Duchess of 
Beauvilliers : “We shall soon,” said he, 
“find again that which we hâve lost ; we daily 
approach it with rapid atrides ; yet a little 
while, and there will be no more cause for 
tears.” As he felt his last hour approaching, 
he begged some one to read to him from the 
canticles of the Church. ‘ ‘ Repeat that passage 
again,” he exclaimed, when something partic- 
ularly touched him. “Again, again! I can 
never hear enough of these divine words.” 
“Lord,” he once cried, “if I am still neces- 
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sary to Thy people, I refuse not to labor for 
the rest of my days. Thy will be done !’ * 
The next morning, the 7th of January, 1715, 
with ail the consolations of the Church, he 
joyfolly expired. 
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UPON THE PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD, 
DEAWN FROM A VIEW OF NATURE, AND OF THE 
MIND OF MAN. 

I cannot open my eyes without admiring 
the skm that everything in nature displays. 
A single glance enables me to perceive tbe hand 
that bas made ail things. Men accustomed to 
meditate upon abstract truths, and recur to first 
principles, recognize the Divinity by the idea of 
him they find in their minds. But the more 
direct this road is, the more is it untrodden and 
neglected by common men, who follow their 
own imagination. It is so simple a démonstra- 
tion, that firom this very cause, it escapes those 
minds that are incapable of a purely intellectual 
operation. And the more perfect this way of 
discovering the Suprême Being is, the fewer are 
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the minds that can follow it. But there is an* 
other method less perfect, and which is adapted 
to the capacity of ail. Those who exercise their 
reason the least, those who are the most affected 
by their senses, may at a single glance discover 
Him who is represented in ail his Works. The 
wisdom and power that God bas manifested in 
everything that he bas made, reflects the name, 
as in a inirror, of Him, whom they hâve not been 
able to discover in their own minds. This is a 
popular philosophy, addressed to the senses, 
which every one without préjudice or passion is 
capable of acquiring. 

A man whose whole heart is engaged in some 
grand concern might pass many days in a rooin 
attending to his affairs, without seeing either the 
proportions of the room, the ornaments on the 
chimney, or the pictures that surrounded him. 
Ail these objects would be before his eyes, but 
he would not see them, and they Would make 
no impression upon him. Thus it fa that men 
live. Every thing présents God i/o them, but 
they do not see him. He was in the world, and 
the world was made by him ; and nevertheless 
the world has not known him. They pass their 
lives without perceiving this représentation of 
the Deity; so completely do the fascinations 
of life obscure their vision. 

Saint Augustin says that the wonders o 1 the 
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universe are lowered in our estimation by their 
répétition. Cicero says the sarae tbing. 44 Forced 
to witness the same things every day, the mind 
as well as the eye is aecustomed to thera. It 
does not admire, or take any pains to discover, 
the cause of events that it always observes to 
take place in just the same way; as if it were 
the novelty rather than the grandeur of a thing 
that should lead us to this investigation.” 

But ail nature shows the infinité skill of its 
Author. I maintain that accident, that is to say, 
a blind and fortuitous succession of events, 
could ne ver hâve produced ail that we see. It 
is well to adduce here one of the celebrated cora- 
parisôns of the ancients. 

Who would believe that the Hiad of Homer 
was not composed by the effort of a great poet, 
but that the characters of the alphabet being 
thrown confusedly together, an accidenta] stroke 
had placed ail the letters precisely in such rela- 
tive situations, as to produce verses so full of 
harmony and variety ; painting each object with 
ail that was most noble, most graceful, and most 
touching in its features; in fine, making each 
person speak in character, and with soch spirit 
and nature ? Let any one reason with as much 
subtlety as he may, he would persuade no man 
in his senses that the Iliad had no author but 
accident. Why then should a man possessing 
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his reason, believe with regard to the uni verse, 
a work unquestionably more wonderful than the 
Iliad, what his good sense will not allow him to 
believe of this poem ? But let us take another 
comparison, which is from Gregory Nazianzen. 

If we heard in a room behind a curtain, a 
sweet and harmonious instrument, could we 
believe that accident produced it ? Who would 
doubt seriously whether some skilful hand did 
not touch it ? 

Were any one to find in a desert island a 
beautiful statue of marble, he would say, Surely 
men hâve been here. I recognize the hand ot 
the sculptor; I admire the delicacy with which 
he has proportioned the body, making it instinct 
with beauty, grâce, majesty, tenderness, and life. 
What would this man reply, if any one were to 
say to him, No, a sculptor did not make this 
statue. It is made, it is true, in the most ex- 
quisité taste, and according to the most perfect 
raies of symmetry ; but it is accident that has 
produced it Among ail the pièces of marble, 
one has happened to take this form of itself, 
The rains and the wind detatched it from the 
mountain; a violent storm placed it upright 
upon this pedestal, that was already prepared 
and placed here of itself. It is an Apollo as 
perfect as that of Belvidere ; it is a Venus 
equal to that of the Medicis ; it is a Hercules 
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which resembles that of Farnese. You may 
believe, it is true, that this figure walks, that it 
lives, that it thinks, that it is going to speak. 
But it owes nothing to art, it is only a blind 
stroke of chance that has formed it so well, and 
placed it here. 

What should we say to a man who should 
pride himself upon superior knowledge and 
philosophy, and, who entering a house, should 
maintain that it was made by chance, and that 
art and industry had done nothing to render 
it a commodious habitation for men ; and who 
should give as a reason, that there were caverns 
that resembled it, which the art of man had 
not made ? 

We should show to him who reasoned in 
this way, ail the different parts of the house 
and their uses. It must be, we should say to 
this philosopher, that this work has been con- 
ducted by sorae able architect; for ail parts 
of it are agreeable, pleasing to the eye, well 
proportioned, convenient; he must also hâve 
employed excellent workmen. Not at ail, this 
philosopher would say; you are ingenious in 
self-deception. It is true that the house is pleas- 
ant, well proportioned, and commodious, but it is 
self-formed, with ail its ingenious contrivances. 
Chance has collected and arranged these stones 

in this beautiful order. It has raised these walls, 
6 
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pierced these Windows, placed tbe staircasea, 
Donot believe tbat tbe hand of man bad any* 
tbing to do with it Men hâve only occupied 
it when they found it finished. They imagine 
it is made for them, because they find in it 
things tbat they can turn to their accommoda* 
tion ; but ail that they attribute to tbe design of 
an architect, is only the effect of their inventions 
afterwards. This house, so regular and so well 
arranged, was made just as caverns are made ; 
and finding it convenient, they hâve occupied it 
just as they would a cave that they should 
bappen to find under a rock, during a storm, tn 
the midst of a de’sert. 

What would you think of this whimsical 
philosopher, if he were to persist in it seriously, 
that this house did not discover any art ? When 
we read the fable of Amphion, who by a mi- 
raculous harmony raised the stones one upon 
another, in order and symmetry, to form the 
walls of Thebes, we smile at tbe fiction of 
the poet ; but this fiction is not so incredible as 
that which this philosopher maintains. But why 
do we smile less at hearing that the world is 
a work of chance, than we do that this fabulous 
house is. We do not compare the world to the 
cavern which we suppose made by accident, but 
we may to a house in which is displayed the 
^<wt perfect architecture. The smallest animal 
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bas a construction that is more admirable tban 
that of the most perfect house. 

A traveller entering Saïde, which is the place 
that was once ancient Thebes, with its hundred 
gates, and which is now a desert, would find 
there columns, pyramids, obelisks, and inscrip- 
tions in unknown characters. Would he say, 
Men hâve never inhabited this place ; the hand 
of man bas never been employed here ; it is 
chance that has formed these columns, and 
placed them upon their pedestals, and crowned 
them with capitals in such beautiful proportions; 
it is chance that has hewn these obelisks out of 
single stones, and that has engraved upon 
them ail these hieroglyphics ? Would he not, 
on the contrary, say with ail the certainty of 
which the mind of man is capable, these mag- 
nificent ruins are the remains of a majestic 
architecture that flourished in ancient Egypt ? 

This is what our reason would pronounce at 
the first glance. It is the same thing when we 
first contemplate the uni verse. People perplex 
themselves with sophistry, and obscure their 
view of the simplest truths. But a glance is 
sufficient ; such a work as this world could not 
hâve been made by chance. 

The bones, the tendons, the veins, the arteries, 
the nerves, the muscles, which compose the 
body of a single man, display more art and 
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proportion than ail the architecture of the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians. The eye of the 
meanest animal surpasses the skill of ail the 
artisans in the worlcL 

But let us, before we proceed to the details 
of* nature, fix our attention for a while upon the 
general structure of the universe. Cast your 
eyes upon the earth that supports us; raise 
them then to this immense vault of the heavens 
that surrounds us ; these fathomless abysses of 
air and water, and these countless stars that 
give us light. Who is it that has suspended 
this globe of earth ? who has laid ’its founda- 
tions ? If it were barder, its bosom could not 
be laid open by man for cultivation; if it were 
less firm, it could not support the weight of his 
footsteps. From it proceed tbe most precious 
things; this earth, so mean and unformed, is 
transformed into thousands of beautiful objects, 
that delight our eyes ; in the course of one year, 
it becomes branches, buds, leaves, flowers, fruits, 
and seeds; thus renewing its bountiful favors 
to man. Nothing exhausts it. After yielding 
for so many âges its treasures, it expériences 
no deçay, it does not grow old, it still pours 
forth riches from its bosom.' Générations of, 
men bave grown old and passe d away, while 
every spring the earth has renewed its youth. 
If it were cultivated, it would nourish a hundred- 
fold more than it now does. 
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The inequalities of the earth add to f.ts beauty 
and utility. u The mountains hâve risen, and the 
valleys descended, in the places where the Lord 
has appointed.” In the deep valleys grows the 
fresh herbage for cattle. Rich harvests wave 
in the champaign country Here, ranges of 
little hills risé like an amphithéâtre, and are 
crowned with vineyards and fruit trees ; there, 
high mountains lift their snow-crowned heads 
among the clouds. The torrents that pour from 
their sides, are the sources of tbe rivers. The 
rocks, marking their steep heights, support the 
earth of the mountains, just as the bones of the 
human body support the flesh. This variety 
makes the charm of rural scenery, while it is 
also the means of satisfying ail the different 
wants of men. 

Everything that the earth produces is decom- 
posed and returns again to its bosom, and 
becomes the germ of a new production. Every- 
thing that springs from it returns to it, and 
nothing is lost. Ail the seeds that we sow in 
it return multiplied to us. It produces stone 
and marble, of which we make our superb 
édifices. It teems with minerais, precious or 
useful to man. Look at thë plants that spring 
from it. Their species and their virtues are in- 
numerable. Contem plate these vast fores ts, as 
ancient as the world ; those trees whose roots 
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strike into the earth, as their branches spread 
out towards the heavens. Their roots support 
* them against the winds, and are like subterra- 
nean pipes, whose office is to collect the nourish- 
ment necessary for the support of the stem ; the 
stem is covered with a thick bark, which protects 
the tender wood from the air; the branches 
distribute in different canals, the sap which the 
roots hâve collected in the trunk. In summer, 
they protect us with their shade from the rays 
of the sun ; in winter, they feed the flame that 
keeps us warm. Their wood is not only useful 
for fuel, but it is of a substance, although solid 
and durable, to which the hand of man can give 
every form that he pleases, for the purposes of 
architecture and navigation. Fruit trees, as they 
bow their branches towards the earth, seem to 
invite us to receive their treasures. The feeblest 
plant contains within itself the germ of ail that 
we admire in the grandest tree. The earth, that 
does not change itself, produces ail these changes 
in its offspring. 

Let us notice what we call water; it is a 
liquid, clear, and transparent body. Now it 
ëscapes from our grasp, and now it takes the 
form of whatever surrounds it, having none of 
its own. If the water were a little more rare- 
fied, it would become a species of air; the 
whole face of nature would be dry and stérile. 
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He who has given us this fluid body, has dis- 
tribu ted it with care through the eartb. The 
waters flow from the raountains. They assem- 
ble in strearns in the valley s, and they flow on 
in rivers, winding their way through the open 
country, that they may more effectually water it. 
At last they empty themselves into the sea, to 
feed this centre of the commerce of nations. 
This océan, that seems an eternal séparation 
of countries, is, on the contrary, the great ren- 
dezvous of ail nations. It is over this pathless 
way, across this profound abyss, that the old 
world has put forth its hand to the new, and 
that the new supplies the old with its treasures. 

The waters circulate through the earth, as the 
blood does through the human body. Besides 
this perpétuai circulation, there is the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea. We need not know the 
cause of this mysterious effect This we are 
certain of only, that the sea goes and returns to 
the same place at certain hours. Who has 
commanded it to ebb and flow with such regu- 
larity ? A little more or a little less motion in 
the waters would dérangé ail nature. Who is 
it that Controls this immense body, with such 
irrésistible power? Who is it that always 
avoids the too much and the too little ? what 
unerring finger has marked the boundaries for 
he sea, that through countless âges it has re 
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spected, and has said to it, w Ilere shall tby proud 
waves be stayed ? ” 

If I look up to the heavens, I perceive clouds 
flying as upon the wings of the wind ; bodies 
of water suspended over our heads, to temper 
the air and water the thirsty earth. If they 
were to fall ail at once, they would overwhelm 
and destroy everything in the place where they 
fell. What hand suspends them in their réser- 
voirs, and bids them fall drop by drop as frora 
a watering-pot ? 

We hâve considered the waters; let us notice 
other bodies of still greater extent. The air is 
so subtle, so transparent, that the stars at an 
almost infinité distance pierce through it with 
their light. We live immersed in the abysses 
of air, as fishes do in the depths of the waters. 
As the waters, if they were rarefied, would be- 
come a species of air, that would destroy them ; 
so the air would destroy us, if it were more 
dense and humid. Who is it that has composed 
the air so exactly for our respiration? What 
power unseen excites, and stills, so suddenly the 
tempests of this vast fluid body ? From what 
storehouse are the winds drawn that purify the 
air, that temper the seasons, and that change 
the face of the heavens in an instant; wafting 
the clouds on the wings of the wind, frora one 
edge of the horizon to the other ? 
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Let us fix our attention upon the flame tbat 
lights up the stars, and spreads its light over 
the universe. The mountains vomit the fore 
that the earth has held in its bosom. This sanie 
fire remains unseen in the veins of the flint, and 
waits for the blow that shall excite it and make 
it kindle mountains. Mankind hâve learned the 
way to obtain it, and subject it to their use, to 
make it bend the hardest metals, to feed and 
cherish it in cold climates, to make it take the 
place of the absent sun. Fire pénétrâtes ail 
seeds ; it is as the soûl of everything that liyes ; 
it consumes ail that is impure, and renews what 
it has first pi^rified. The ancients worshipped 
fire; they believed that it was a celestial treas- 
ure that mankind' had stolen from the gods. 

But it is time to raise our eyes to the 
heavens. Who has stretched over our heads 
this vast and glorious vault? What sublime 
objects are there! An all-powerful hand has 
presented this grand spectacle to our vision. It 
is, says Cicero, in order that we raay admire the 
heavens, that God has formed man differently 
from other animais. He is made upright, and 
lifts his head that he may contemplate that 
which is above him. 

What does the regular succession of day and 
night teach us ? The sun has never omitted, for 
EO many âges, to shed his blessing upon us. 
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Aurora never fails to announce the day ; she 
appears afc the appointed time, and in the fixed 
place, and the sun, says the Holy Book, knows 
its going down. Thus it enlightens alternately 
both sides of the world, and sheds its rays on 
ail. Day is the time for society and employ- 
ment. Night folds the world in darkness, fin- 
ishes our labors, and softens our troubles. It 
suspends, it calms everything. It sheds round 
us silence and sleep ; it rests our bodies, it re- 
vives our spirits. Then day returns, and recalls 
man to labor, and réanimâtes ail nature. 

Besides the constant course of the sun that 
produces day and night, during six months it 
approaches one pôle, and during the other six, 
the opposite one. By this beautiful order, one 
sun answers for the whole world. If the sun, at 
the same distance, were larger, it would light the 
whole world, but it would consume it with its 
heat. If it were smaller, the earth would be ail 
ice, and could not be inhabited by men. What 
compass has been stretched from heaven to 
earth, and taken such just measuremenrts ? The 
changes of the sun make the variety of the sea- 
sons, which we find so delightful. The spring 
checks the cold winds, wakens the flowers, and 
gives the promise of fruits. The summer brings 
the riches of the harvest. The autumn displays 
the fruits that spring has promised. Winter, 
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which is the night of the year, treasures up ail 
its riches only in order that the following spring 
may bring them forth again with new beauty 
Thus nature, so variously adorned, présents alter- 
nately her beautiful changes, that man may 
ne ver cease to admire. 

Let us look up again at this immensè concave 
above us, where sparkle the countless stars. If 
it be solid, who is the architect? Who is it that 
bas fastened in it, at regular distances, such 
grand and luminous bodies ? Who makes this 
vaulted sky to turn around us so regularly ? If, 
on the contrary, the heavens are only immense 
spaces, filled with fluid bodies, like the air that 
«urrounds us, how is it that so many solid bodies 
float in it without interfering one with another? 
After so many âges that men hâve been making 
astronomical observations, they hâve discovered 
no dérangement in the heavens. Can a fluid 
body give such a constant and regular order to 
the substances that float on its bosom ? But 
what is this almost countless multitude of stars 
for ? God has sown them in the heavens, as a 
magnificent prince would adorn his garments 
with precious stones. 

But some one may say, These are ail worlds, 
like the earth we inhabit. Suppose it be so, 
how wise and powerful must He be who has 
madt worlds as innumerable as the grains of 
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sand on the sea-shore, and who has led on in or- 
der, for so many âges, ail these moving worlds, 
as a sbepherd leads his flocks ! The motion of 
the stars, it is said, is regulated by immutable 
laws. I suppose the fact ; but it is this very 
fact that will prove what I wish to establish. 
Who is it that has given laws to ail nature, so 
constant and so salutary ; laws, so simple that 
people are tempted to believe they establish 
themselves, so full of utility that we cannot help 
recognizing in thera a miraculous skill ? Whence 
cornes the power that conducts this admirable 
machine of the universe, that is ever moving for 
us without our thinking of it ? To whom shall 
we attribute this assemblage of so many means, 
so wonderful and so well arranged, r — so many 
bodies, great and small, visible and invisible ? 
If the least atom of this machine were to be- 
corne deranged it would disorganize the universe, 
What is this design, so unlimited, so admirably 
pursued, so beautiful, so beneficent ? The ne- 
cessity of these laws, far from preventing me 
from seeking the author, only increases my curi- 
osity and my admiration. The hand that guides 
this glorious work must be as skilful as it is 
powerful, to hâve made it so simple yet so effec- 
tuai, so constant and so beneficent. I am ready 
to exclaim in the language of Scripture, — 
Every star makes haste tp go where God corn- 
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mands it,” and when he speaks tbey answer witli 
trembling, “ We are here.” 

But let us turn our attention to the animais, 
still more worthy of our admiration than the 
heavens and the stars. Their species are innu- 
merable. The wings of birds and the fins of 
fishes are like oars, with which they cleave the 
waves of air or water, and which conduct the 
floating body of the bird or fish, that is formed 
like a boat. But the wings of birds bave feath- 
ers that are covered with a soft down, that ex- 
pands in the air, and would grow heavy in the 
water ; but the fins of the fishes are of dry and 
hard pointed bones, that eut the water without 
imbibing it, and do not become heavier from 
being wet. Some birds that swim, as the swan, 
lift up their wings, and ail their plumage for 
fear of wetting it, and make use of it as sails. 
They hâve the art of turning it towards the 
wind, and tacking like a vessel when it is not 
favorable. 

Among animais, ferocious beasts, such as 
lions, hâve the largest muscles in the sboulders, 
thighs, and legs. These animais are also very 
supple, nervous, agile, and quick to spring. 
Their jaw-bones are immense, compared to the 
rest of the body. They hâve teeth and tusks, 
which serve them as terrible arms against their 
prey. Some animais, like the tortoise, carry 
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about with them the house in which they were 
born ; others build theirs, like the birds, upon 
the high branches of trees, to preserve their little 
ones from being injured by animais without 
wings. They place their nests amidst the thick- 
est foliage, to hide them from their enemies. 
The beaver builds for himself an asylum from 
the very bottom of the water, and raises dikes to 
secure it from inundation. The fox makes his 
burrow with two openings, that he may, if sur- 
prised, escape the snares of the hunter. Birds, 
says Cicero, that hâve very long legs hâve also 
long necks, in proportion, so that they can reach 
the bottom and take their food. The éléphant, 
whose neck would be too heavy if it were as 
long as the camel’s, is provided with a long 
trunk, which is a succession of nerves and 
muscles, that it can stretch out and con tract, 
that it can fold up and turn in any way it 
pleases, to seize anything, or to lift or repuise 
any object. The Romans call it a hand. 

Certain animais seem made for man. The 
dog seems born for his caresses and his service. 
The horse seems born to carry his burdens, to 
support him in his weakness, and to obey his 
will. The ox has the strength and patience that 
is wanted to drag the plough. The cow re- 
freshes him with her inilk. The sheep has a 
superfluous clothing, which is continually re- 
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newed, as if to invite man to accept it. Even 
goats hâve* a sort of long hair which is useless 
to them, and of which men make stuffs to wear. 
The skins of animais in cold countries, supplv 
the inhabitants with the most beautiful furs. 
Thus the Author of nature has clothed the brute 
création according to their necessities ; and their 
apparel serves for the use of man. 

If any animais appear useless to us, we ought 
to consider, that whatever makes a part of this 
grand spectacle of nature is not without its use 
in the eyes of those who think and attend to it 
What is there more magnificent than those va- 
rious republics of animais, ail so well governed 
and different from each other? Everything 
demonstrates to us, how far the skill of the 
workman surpasses the vile material that he 
employs. Everything astonishes me, even the 
structure of the smallest fly. We find in the 
most insignifiant worm, as in an éléphant or in 
â. whale, perfectly organized members. We see 
in it a head and body, limbs as in the greatest 
animais ; there are, in each part of these living 
atoms, muscles, nerves, veins, arteries, blood; in 
this blood component parts and humors ; in 
these humors particles containing in themselves 
different substances ; and we know not where to 
stop in the infinité proccss. The microscope 
discovers to us, in every object, a thousand 
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things that hâve escaped our observation. 
Within these, how raany wonders are there that 
the microscope cannot discover to us! What 
should we not see if we could continually ira- 
prove the instruments which we use in aid of 
our feeble vision ! But let our imagination be a 
sort of microscope, in which we may see in every 
atom thousands of new and invisible worlds ; — 
it could only présent to us new discoveries in 
the smallest bodies ; we should be wearied, and 
at last we should leave, in the smallest organ, a 
thousand unknown wonders. 

Let us dwell for a while upon the animal ma- 
chine. Animais hâve what we call instinct, that 
enables them to pursue what is useful and avoid 
what is hurtful. We need not seek to know 
what this instinct is ; let us be contented with 
the simple fact, without reasoning about it. 
The lamb knows its mother at a distance. The 
sheep is conscious of the approach of the wolf 
before she can see him. There is in ail animais 
a contingent power, that enables them to collect 
their faculties in an instant, that braces their 
nerves and renders their joints supple, and that 
gives them in sudden danger an almost miracu- 
lous agility, strength, and adroitness, in escaping 
from their enemy. It is instinct, it is said, that 
guides animais. I grant it. It is in truth an 
* instinct ; but this instinct is a most admirable 
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sagacity and dexterity, not in the animais, who 
-hâve not the power at the time to reason, but in 
that superior wisdom that directs them. 

This instinct, or this wisdom, that thinks and 
watches over animais in unexpeeted circum- 
stances when they could not reason, or protect 
themselves even if they had our reason, can only 
be the wisdom of the workman who has made 
the machine. Let us' then no longer speak of 
instinct or nature ; these are only empty sounds 
in the mouths of those who repeat them. There 
is in what we call nature an instinct, an art, an 
admirable skill, of which human invention is 
only the image. This is indubitable : there are 
in animais an immense number of movements 
entirely unpremeditated, that are performed ac- 
cording to the most perfect raies of mechanics. 
It is the machine obeying its laws. This is the 
fact, independent of ail philosophy ; and the fact 
is enough. What should we think of a watch 
that should be able to defend itself, or escape 
when any one desired to break it? Should we 
not admire the skill of the workman ? Could we 
believe that this watch could be formed, propor- 
tioned, and arranged by mere chance ? Should 
we think that these operations were satisfacto- 
rily explained by saying, It is nature or instinct 
that makes this watch tell its master the hours, 
and escape from those who wish to hurt it ? 
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What can be more perfect than a machine 
that ever renews and repairs itself ? As the ani- 
mal is limited in its strength, it is soon exhausted 
by labor ; but the more it is used, the more it is 
prompted to compensate its losses by an abun- 
dant nourishment. Food restores the waste of 
every day. A foreign substance enters the body, 
and, by a strange meta morphosis, becomes a 
part of it First, it is ground up and is changed 
into a liquid ; then it is purified, as if it were 
passed through a sieve in order to separate the 
parts of it that are too gross. Then it passes to 
the centre, where it goes through a process, by 
which it is refined and turned into blood, and at 
last it flows through innumerable channels, and 
waters ail the members, and insinuâtes itself 
through the whole frame; it is filtrated by the 
flesh as it passes, and finally it becomes flesh 
itself. So many different solids and liquids be- 
come ail the same substance. The food which 
was only an inanimate body, becomes a living 
animal. What was not long since a horse, is 
now only a vapor or air. What was only hay 
or oats, bas become that noble, high-spirited ani- 
mal. He passes for the same animal, notwith- 
standing this insensible change in his substance. 

To nourishment is added sleep. Ail external 
motions cease, and even ail the interior opera- 
tions that might agitate and dissipate the spirits, 
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nothing remains but digestion and respiration; 
that is to say, everything is suspended that re- 
quires effort, and everything necessary for reno- 
vation is active and free. This repose, which 
seems a sort of enchantment, returns every 
night, while the darkness interrupts labor. Who 
bas contrived this suspension ? Who is it that 
has so well chosen the operations of this ma- 
chine that ought to proceed, and stopped so 
wisely those that should be at rest ? The next 
morning ail its fatigues hâve passed away. The 
animal labors as if he had never labored before, 
and there is a vivacity and spirit in him that 
invite to new exertion, in conséquence of the 
renovation. 

Let us stop no longer at the inferior animais 
It is time to study the structure of the human 
frame ; of man, that we may discover Him in 
whose image he is made. I see in ail nature 
but two kinds of beings ; those who hâve knowl- 
edge, and those who hâve none. Man unités in 
his nature these two forms of being. He bas a 
body like the most inanimate beings ; he has a 
soûl, that is, a power of thought, by which he 
knows himself and perceives ail that is around 
him. If it be true, that there is a Being who 
has drawn everything from nothing, man is his 
true image ; for he unités in his nature the per« 
fection of those two forms of being. But the 
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image is only an image ; it can only be a 
shadow of the truly perfect Being. 

Let us begin with the body of man ; it is 
moulded of clay, but let us admire the hand that 
has fashioned it. The stamp of the workman is 
imprinted on his work: it seems to hâve been 
his pleasure to make of such worthless materials 
a perfect work. Observe the bones that support 
the flesh which surrounds them ; the nerves that 
give it strength ; the muscles that, by being ex- 
pan ded or lengthened, produce the most certain 
and regular motions. The bones are separated 
at certain distances, and are fitted one to 
another, and fastened by nerves and tendons. 
Cicero admired, with good reason, the beautiful 
contrivance that unités the bones. What can 
be more supple and adapted to different mo- 
tions; but what is there more firm and durable? 
Thus, this machine is erect or bent, stiff or flexi- 
ble, as we wish it 

From the brain, which is the source of ail the 
nerves, flows the vital principle. It is too subtile 
to be discerned, but nevertheless real, and so 
active, that it produces ail the motions and ail 
the strength of the machine. It Aies in an 
instant to the farthest extreraity of the body. 
Now it moves gently and with uniformity ; now 
with a violent impetuosity ; it varies unceas* 
ingly, with the different situations of the body. 
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The flesh is covered in certain parts with a 
thin and deücate skin for the ornament of the 
body. In some parts, this skin is barder and 
thicker than in others, that it may resist the wear 
upon it ; for instance, how much thicker the skin 
is on the sole of the foot, than the face ; on the 
back part, than on the front of the head. This 
skin is pierced everywhere like a sieve, with 
small holes; these are called pores; while the 
perspiration is insensibly exhaled through them, 
and the blood never escapes. The skin has ail 
the delicacy necessary to make it transparent, 
and give to the countenance an animated and 
beautiful color. Who has tempered and mingled 
these colors, so as to produce this brilliant car- 
nation that painters admire and vainly endeavor 
to imitate ? 

We find in the human body innumerable 
cbannels. Some carry the blood from the centre 
to the extremities, and are called arteries ; others 
return it from the extremities to the centre, 
and are called veins. Through ail these various 
canals, the blood flows; it is a soft, unctuous 
liquid, calculated from this quality to preserve 
the most délicate substances, as we preserve 
essences in gums. This blood waters the flesh, 
as rivers water the earth. After being filtered 
by what it has passed through, it returns to ita 
source slowly, and divested of the vital princi- 
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pie; but it renews and refreshes itself again, 
and so circulâtes perpetüally. 

Who can explain the delicacy of the organs 
by wbich we discover the taste of sucb a variety 
of bodies ? How is it that so many voices strike 
my ear at the same time, and produce no con- 
fusion, and that after they are gone, these sounds 
leave with me such lively and distinct resem- 
blances of what they were ? With what care 
bas He, who made our bodies, provided our 
eyes with a moist and moving envelop, to close 
them with. And why has he left our ears 
always open ? Who is it that paints on my 
eye in an instant, the heavens, the océan, the 
carth ? How is it that on such a little organ, 
faithful images of every object in nature, from 
the sun to the motes in his beams, are depicted 
and clearly defined ? 

This substance of the brain that préserves in 
order these lively représentations of the glorious 
objects that we see in the universe, is it not a 
most wonderful thing ? We admire with reason 
the invention of books, in which are preserved 
the historiés of so many facts, and which are 
the depositaries of so many thoughts. But 
What comparison is there between the most 
delightful book, and the brain of a learned man ? 
There can be no doubt that this brain is a far 
more precious collection, and a much more 
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beaatiful invention, than any book. In tbifli 
liltle réservoir, you can find at any moment 
every image that you desire, You call thera, 
tiiey corne. You send them away, they hide 
themselves, we know not where, and others 
appear in their place. We open and shut our 
imaginations as we open and shut a book ; as 
one may say, we turn over its leaves, we pass 
suddenly from one end of it to the other. We 
hâve even tablets in the memory, to indicate 
the places where certain images may be found. 
These innumerable characters which the mind 
can read so rapidly, leave no traces on the brain. 
If you examine it, you see only a soft substance, 
a sort of cluster of fine, tender, and twisted 
threads. What hand has hidden in this appar- 
eil tly shapeless matter, such precious images, and 
arranged them there in such beautiful order ? 

But the body of man, that seems the chef- 
d'œuvre of nature, is not comparable to bis soûl. 
Whence cornes it that beings so unlike are 
united in his composition ? Whence cornes it 
that the movements of the body give so infallibly 
and so promptly certain thoughts to the soûl? 
How is it that the thoughts of the soûl produce 
certain movements of the body ? Whence cornes 
it that this harmonious connection exists with- 
out interruption for seventy or eighty years? 
Whence cornes it that two beings possessing 
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such different operations, raake a whole so per- 
fect, that sorae are tempted to believe that they 
are one and indivisible ? 

What hand has nnited these two extremes ? 
Matter could not make an agreement with spirit 
The spirit has no recollection of making any 
compact with matter. Nevertheless, it is certain, 
that it is dépendent on the body, and that it 
cannot be freed from its power unless it destroys 
it by a violent death. This dependence is re- 
ciprocal. Nothing is more absolute than the 
empire of the soul over the body. The spirit 
wills, and every member of the body is instantly 
moved, as if it were impelled by some powerful 
machine. What hand, holding an equal power 
over both these natures, has imposed this yoke 
upon them, and held them captive in a connec- 
tion so nice and so inviolable ? Cau any one 
say, Chance ? If they do, can they understand 
what they say themselves, and make others 
comprehend it ? Has chance linked together 
by a concourse of atoms the particles of body 
with soul ? 

My alternative is this ; if the soul and the body 
are only a composition of matter, whence is it 
that this matter, which did not think yesterday 
begins to think to-day ? Who is it that has given 
it what it did not before possess, and what is in- 
comparably more noble than itself, when it was 
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without thought? Does uot that which bestows 
thought, possess it ? Suppose evei i that thought 
resulted from a certain configuration and arrange- 
ment and motion of raatter ; what workman bas 
discovered these just and nice combinations, so 
as to make a thinking machine ? If, on the con- 
trary, the soûl and the body are two distinct 
substances, what power, superîor to both these 
different natures, has bound them together? 
Who is it, with a suprême empire over both, has 
sent forth his command that they should be 
linked together, by a correspondence and in a 
civil subjection that is incompréhensible ? 

The empire of my mind over my body is des- 
potic to a certain extent, since my simple will, 
without effort or préparation, can move every 
member of my body by mechanical raies- As 
the Scriptures represent God, in the création, to 
hâve said, “ Let there be light, and there was 
light ; ” so the voice of my soûl speaks, and my 
body obeys- This is the power which men, 
who believe in God, attribute to him over the 
universe. 

This power of the soûl over the body which is 
so absolute, is at the same time a blind one- 
The most ignorant man moves his body as well 
as the best instracted anatomist- The player on 
the lute, who perfectly understands ail the chords 
of his instrument, who sees it with his eyes and 
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touches it with his fiogers, often makes mistakes. 
But the soûl that governs the machine of the 
human body, can move every spring witbout 
seeing it, witbout seeing or understanding its 
figure, or situation, or strength, and never mis- 
takes. How wonderfui is this ! My soûl com- 
mands what it does not know, what it cannot 
see, and what it is itself incapable of knowing; 
and it is infallibly obeyed. How great its igno- 
rance, and how great its power! The blindness 
is ours ; but the povvcr, whence is it ? To 
wbom shall we attribute it, if not to Him, who 
aees what man cannot see, and who gives him 
the power to perforra what surpasses his own 
compréhension ? 

The truth is, we cannot admire too much this 
absolute empire of the soûl over the corporéal 
organs that it does not understand, and the con- 
tinuai use that it makes of it. This is princi- 
pally shown in recalling images iraced on the 
brain. I am acquainted with ail the objects of 
the universe, that hâve impressed my senses for 
a great number of years ; I hâve distinct images 
of them, so that I can think I see them when 
they are no more. My brain is a cabinet of 
pictures, every one of which is brought forward 
or removed, according to the taste of the master 
of the mansion. By the portraits which I hâve 
in my head, I judge whether the artist’s picture 
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is a faithfui représentation. It is by Consulting 
them, tbat 1 ascertain where are bis defects. 
Such wonders astonish. me. I remember dis- 
tinctly having known that which I no longer 
know. I recall the face of every person in every 
âge of life, in wbich I hâve known tbem. The 
same person passes in different forms through 
my mind. First, I see him a child, then a man, 
and at last old. I place the wrinkles upon the 
same face in which I hâve seen the tender and 
lovely traits of childhood. I join that which is 
no more, with what now exists, without con- 
founding their outlines. I preserve in this store- 
bouse a something which has been successively 
everything I hâve known since I was born. 
From this treasure spring ail the perfumes, ail 
the harmony, ail the tastes, ail the degrees of 
light, ail the bright colors, and ail theh ohades ; 
in short, ail the forms that hâve been piesented 
to my senses, and which they hâve ccr/çyed to 
my brain. 

I recall, when I please, the joy that I experi- 
enced thirty years since. It retn.ms, but it is not 
the same. It appears, but iî does not rejoice 
me. I remember that l v/as glad, but I am not 
so at the remembrancc. Ou the other hand, I 
bring back departed pj^ows. They are présent 
with me ; for I p srAïve them just as they were 
at the time. N .ring escapes me of their bitter- 
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ness, and of the acuteness of the feeling. But 
they are not the same thing. They trouble me 
no longer ; they are softened. I see ail their se* 
verity without feeling it, or if I feel it, it is only 
as a représentation. It is likè a scene of a play ; 
the images of past griefs give us pleasure. It is 
the same with our pleasures. A virtuous heart 
is afflicted at the recollection of its unworthy 
pleasures. They are présent to us, but they are 
no longer themselves } snch joys return only to 
bid us weep. 

Chance surely never created this wonderful 
book ; ail the art of man is unequal to such per- 
fection. What hand has made it? 

Let us conclude these remarks by some reflec- 
tions upon the natuie of the mind of man. I 
find in it an incompréhensible mixture of great- 
ness and weakness. Its grandeur is real. It 
connects, without confusion, the past with the 
présent, and it pénétrâtes into the future ; it has 
an idea of matter and of spirit ; it has within it 
the idea even of infinity, for it will deny ail that 
does not belong to it, and affirm ail that does. 
Say that infinity is triangular, and it will in- 
stantly answer, that what has «o limita cannot 
bave any form. Ask it to name the first unit of 
an infinité number, and it will readily answer, 
that there can be neither beginning, not end, nor 
number, in infinity. It is through the infinité 
that it cornes to the knowledge of the finite. 
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, How glorious is tbe spirit that is in man ; it 
bears within itself wbat is far beyond its own 
compréhension. Its ideas are universal, etemal, 
and immutable. They are universal : because, 
when I say, — It is impossible to be and not to 
J>e; The whole is greater tban a part ; A per- 
fectly circular line has no straight parts ; Be- 
tween two given points, the straigbtest line is the 
shortest; The centre of a circle is equally distant 
frora ail the points in its circumference ; — none 
pf these truths can be controverted, there can be 
no Mne or circle that does not obey these laws. 
These truths are of ail time, or rather before ail 
time, and will continue beyond it through an 
incompréhensible duration. 

Let the uni verse be overthrown and annihi- 
lated, let there be no minds to reason upon these 
truths, they will still remain equally true ; as the 
rays of the sun would be no less real, if men 
should be blind and not see them. In feeling 
assured, says St. Augustin* that two and two 
make four, we are not only certain that we say 
what is true, but we hâve no doubt that this 
proposition has been always, and will continue 
to be eternally true. 

These fundamental ideas hâve no limits, and 
cannot be changed. What I hâve advanced of 
one circle, we acknowledge to be necessarily true 
of ail circles, to infinity. These ideas, that are 
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illimitable, can never change, or be effaced, or 
impaired; they are the foundations of our reason. 
It is impossible, whatever power we may exert 
over our minds, to make ourselves -seriously 
doubt anything that these ideas represent to us. 
The idea of infinity is within us in like manner. 
Change the ideas, and you overthrow reason. 
Let us learn the greatness of our natures from 
this immutable idea of infinity that is imprinted 
within us, and that can never be effaced. But, 
lest our real greatness should dazzle our eyes, 
and flatter us to our injury, let us hasten to con- 
template our weakness. 

The same mind that dwells upon the infinité, 
and through it sees the finite, is ignorant of ail 
that surrounds it It does not know itself. It 
gropes its way through an abyss of darkness. It 
knows not what it is itself ; it does not compre- 
hend how it is chained to this body, nor bow it 
has such an empire over it. It is ignorant of its 
own thoughts and its own desires ; it does not 
know with certainty what it believes or what it 
desires. It often deceives itself, and its highest 
attainment is to understand itself. It joins errors 
in opinion to a* perverted will ; and it is often 
reduced to groan and weep at the expérience of 
its own corruption. 

Such is the spirit of man, weak, uncertain, 
limited, full of imperfections. Who has given 
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the idea of infinity, that is, of perfection, to a 
being so short-sighted, so full of imperfection ? 
Has he given to himself this thought, so high, so 
pure, which is in itself an image of the infinité? 
Let us suppose that the spirit of man is like a 
mirror, in which the images of ail the surround- 
ing objects are reflected ; whence is this image 
of the infinité that we tbere trace ? How can 
the image of an unreal object be reflected there ? 
The infinité is there represented, not by a con- 
fused mass of infinité objects, which the mind 
mistakes for the infinité ; it is the true infinité 
that is presented to our thoughts. We under- 
stand it well ; we recognize it, and distinguish it 
frorn ail that is not. No subtilty can put any 
other object in its place. Whence cornes this 
glorious image ? Do we draw it out of nothing ? 
Can the finite and limited being invent and im- 
agine the infinité, if it does not exist ? External 
objects cannot give us this image ; for they can 
only giveus the images of themselves, and they 
are ail limited and imperfect. Whence do we 
draw this distinct représentation of the infinité, 
unlike ail that we know and ail that exists with- 
out us ? Whence cornes it ? Where is this infi- 
nité that we cannot comprehend, and yefc cannot 
mistake ? Where does it dwell ? If it did not 
exist, could it be so erigraven in the deptbs of 
our soûls? But besides this idea of infinity,! 
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hâve general and immutable ideas which are the 
rule of ail my judgments ; I cannot décidé upon 
any tbing without Consulting them, and it is out 
of my power to décidé against what they repre- 
sent to me. My thougbts, far from being able 
to correct or form this rule, are themselves cor- 
rected, in spite of myself, by this superior power 
and are irresistibly subjected to its decisions. 

I cannot, as I before said, doubt that two and 
two make four, and so of other mathematical 
truths. I ara not free to deny them. This fixed 
and immutable law is so inwrought, that it 
seems like my identity ; but it is above me, 
since it corrects, rectifies, and guides me, teach- 
ing me my own weakness and imperfection. It 
is a something, that will ever inspire me, if I 
listen to it ; and I always erc when I do not 
attend to it. 

This principle will guide me right, if I am 
docile ; for this inspiration of the Almighty will 
enable me to judge of the things that are around 
me, and on which I am called to décidé. And 
of ail other things, it will teach me not to judge, 
a no less important lesson than the first. This 
interior guide is what I call my reason ; but I 
speak of my reason, without comprehending the 
full import of the term, as I speak of nature and 
instinct , without comprehending what these 
things are. This law is perfect and immutable 
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I am changing and imperfect ; I deceive myself, 
while this never loses its rectitude. When I am 
undeceived, it is not iny reason that changes and 
returns to the right view, but it is this, which bas 
ûever departed from it, recalling and forcing me 
to return to it. It is a controlling power within 
me, that silences or bids me speak ; that makes 
me bçlieve or raakes me doubt; bids me confess 
my errors or confirms my decisions. In liste ning 
to it, I am instructed ; in listening to myself, I 
go astray. This sovereign power is found every- 
where ; its voice is heard from one end of the 
universe to the other, by ail maukind as it is by 
me. 

Two men who hâve never seen each other 
who hâve never heard each other spoken of, and 
who hâve had no communication with any other 
man that could give them common notions, 
would . speak, at the two extremities of the 
world, of certain truths in perfect unison. We 
know perfectly well beforehand in one hemi- 
sphere, what answer would be returned in the 
other, on certain truths. Men of ail countries 
and of ail times, whatever éducation they may 
hâve received, necessarily think and speak of 
some things in the same manner. Itis the gieat 
Master that bas taught us ail, who thus bids us 
speak. Thus, when we think most of our own 
powers, of ourselves, that is, of our reason, this 
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is what the least belongs to us, this is most truly 
a borrowed good. 

We are every moment of our lives receiving a 
reason far superior to ourselves, just as we inhale 
the air from without, or as we see objects around 
us by the light of the sun that does not belong 
to our vision. It is this noble reason that reigns 
with an absolute dominion, to a certain point, 
over rational beings. It is this that makes a 
Canadian savage think many things that Greek 
and Roman philosophers hâve thought. It is 
this that ied the Chinese geometricians to the 
discovery of the same truths that the Europeans, 
who knew nothing of them, hâve become ac- 
quainted with. It is this that makes men think 
upon various subjects, just as they thought a 
thousand years ago. It is this power that givea 
a uniformity to the opinions of men, the most 
opposed to each other in their natures. It is by 
this that men of ail âges and countries are bound 
to an immovable centre, to which they are held 
by certain invariable laws, which we call first 
principles; notwithstanding the infinité variety 
of opinions that are created by their passions, 
their distractions, their caprices upon ail other 
less clear truths. It is this power that has kept 
men, depraved as they are, from daring to call 
virtue vice, and that has obliged them to put on 
the appearance, at least, of sincerity, modéra* 
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tion, and beneficence, when they would attract 
esteem. 

They cannot esteem or despise anything ac- 
cording to their own arbitrary wills ; they can- 
not force the eternal barriers of truth and justice. 
The law of the soûl, which we call reason, reigns 
with an absolute sway ; its reproaches are ever 
uttered and repeated at what is wrong ; it sets 
bounds to the folly of the most audacious. 

After vice has enjoyed so many âges of unre- 
strained sway, virtue is still called virtue ; and it 
cannot be dispossessed of its name by its boldest 
and most brutal enemies. From thence it is 
that vice, although triumphant in the world, is 
Blill forced to disguise itself under the mask of 
bypocrisy, that it may secure a regard that it 
does not hope for when it is known as it is. 
Thus it renders, in spite of itself, homage to vir- 
tue, by adorning itself with her charms, that it 
may receive the honors that are rendered to 
them. Men cavil, it is true, at the virtuous, and 
they are, in truth, always liable to censure, for 
they are still imperfect; but the most vicious 
men cannot succeed in effacing entirely the idea 
of virtue. No man has succeeded in persuading 
others, or himself, that it is more estimable to be 
deceitful, than to be sincere ; to be violent and 
malignant, than to be gentle and to do good. 
This inward and universal teacher déclarés the 
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same truths, at ail tiroes and places. It is true 
that we often contradict it, and speak with a 
louder voice ; but then we deceive ourselves, we 
go astray, we fear that we shall discover that we 
are wrong, and we shut our ears, lest we should 
be humbled by its corrections. Where is this 
wisdom, where is this oracle that ever speaks, 
and against which the préjudices of mankind 
can never prevail ! Where is this noble reason 
which we are bound to consult, and which of 
itself inspires us with a desire to hear its voice ? 
Where dwells this pure and gentle light, that not 
only enlightens eyes that are open to receive it, 
but uncloses those eyes that were shut, curses 
those that were diseased, gives vision to the 
blind ; in short, inspires a desire for the light it 
can bestow, and makes itself beloved even by 
those who fear it ? 

Every eye h as it ; it would see nothing with- 
out it ; it is by its pure rays alone that it can 
see anything. As the visible sun enlightens ail 
material bodies, so the sun of intelligence illu- 
minâtes ail minds. 

There is a spiritual sun that enlightens the 
soûl more fully than the material sun does the 
body. This sun of truth leaves no shadow, and 
it shines upon both hemispheres. It is as bril- 
liant in the night as in the daytime; it is not 
without that it sheds its rays, it dwells withiu 
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each one of us. One man cannot hide its raya 
from another ; whatever corner of the earth we 
may go to, tbere it is. We never need say to 
another, Stand back that I may see it; you 
bide its rays from me ; you deprive me of the 
portion that is my due. This glorious sun never 
sets; no clouds intercept its rays, but those 
formed by our passions. It is one bright day. 
It sheds light upon the savage in the darkest 
càverns. There are no eyes so weak that they 
cannot bear its light; and tbere is no man so 
blind and misérable, that does not walk by the 
feeble light from this source, that he still retains 
in his conscience. 

We believe the instructions of men just in 
proportion to the conformity we find between 
them and this inward teacher. After they hâve 
exhausted ail their reasonings, we still return 
to this, and listen to the decision it makes. If 
any one tells me that a part is equal to the 
whole, I cannot help laughing: such a one 
cannot persuade me : it is within myself, by 
Consulting this inward teacher, that I must 
ascertain the truth of a proposition. Far from 
pronouncing judgment upon this teacher, we 
are in ail cases judged by it. It is disinterested 
and superior to us. We may refuse to listen 
to it, and go astray from it ; but if we do listen, 
we cannot contradict it There seem to be two 
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kinds of reason witbin me ; one .is self, the 
other superior to it That which is self, is 
very imperfect; prejudiced, rash, apt to wander, 
changing, obstinate, ignorant, and limited; it 
possesses nothing that is not borrowed. The 
other, while it is common to ail men, is yet 
superior to them ; it is perfect, eternal, immuta- 
ble, always ready to be communicated, and to 
reclaim the erring; — given freely to ail, inex- 
haustible and indivisible. Where is this all- 
perfect reason, so near me, yet so different from 
me ? where is it ? where dwells this suprême 
reason ? Is it not God himself ? 

I find still further traces of the Divinity with- 
in me. I hâve within me a clear idea of a 
perfect unity, far superior to what I can discover 
in my own soûl ; this is often divided between 
two opinions, between two inclinations, between 
two opposite habits. This division that I find 
within me, proves a composition of parts and 
sometbing more than one. My soûl bas at least 
a succession of thoughts, one very different from 
another. My idea of unity is, if I may use 
the expression, infinitely more one. I hâve a 
conception of a Being who never changes his 
thought, who has ail thoughts at the same in- 
stant, who has no succession of ideas. It is 
doubtless this idea of a perfect and suprême 
unity in ray own mind, that makes me desirous 
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to find a unity in the soûl and even in matter. 
This idea, ever présent to my spirit, must hâve 
been born with me. It is the perfect model, 
of which I am ever seeking the irn perfect copy. 
This idea of what is simply and indivisibly one, 
can only be the idea of God. I then know God 
with such certainty, that by this knowledge 
I se?ek in every outward tbing, and in myself, 
some resemblance to his unity. 

. Another mystery that I bear within me, and 
that renders me incompréhensible to myself, is, 
that on the one hand I am free, and on the 
other, dépendent I must be dépendent. In- 
dependence is the suprême perfeelion. The 
Creator must be the cause of ail the modi- 
fications of his création. The being who is 
dépendent for bis nature, must be so for ail its 
operations. Thus God ia the real cause of ail 
the combinations and movements of everything 
in the universe. It is he who has created ail 
that is. But I am free, and I cannot doubt it; 
I hâve an intimate and immovable conviction 
that I am free to will, or not to will. There is 
within me a power of élection, not only to will 
or not, but to décidé between different objecta. 
This is in itself a proof of the immateriality 
of my soûl. What is material, corporéal, can- 
not choose ; it is, on the contrary, governed by 
fixed laws, tha* are called physical, that are 
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necessary, invincible, and contrary to what 1 
call liberty. In saying, then, that I am firee, 
I say that my will is fully in my power, and 
that God leaves ifc to me to use it as 1 am dis- 
posed ; that I am not determined by a law, 
like other beings, but I will of myself. I con- 
ceive, that if the Suprême Being were before- 
hand to inspire me with a will to do right, I 
hâve the power to reject the inspiration, however 
great it might be, to frustrate its effect, and to 
refuse my consent. I conceive, also, that when 
I reject his inspiration to do right, I hâve actu- 
ally the power not to reject it, just as I hâve 
the power to open or shut my eyes. 

Outward things may solicit me by ail thaï 
is most captivating, the most powerful and 
affectirtg arguments may be presented to influ* 
ence me, the Suprême Being may touch my 
heart with the most persuasive inspirations ; 
but I still remain free to will or not to will 
It is tbis exemption from ail restraint and from 
ail necessity, this empire over my own actions, 
that makes me inexcusable when I will what 
is evil, and praiseworthy when I will what is 
good. 

This is the foundation of ail merit or demerit ; 
it is this that makes the justice of reward or 
punishment. Hence it is that we exhort, re- 
prove, menace, or promise. This is the foun- 
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dation of ail govemment, of ail instruction, and 
of ail raies of condnct Everything in huraan 
life brings ns to this conclusion, that there is 
nothing over wbich we hâve such entire control, 
as our own wills ; and that we bave tbis firee 
will, this power of élection, between two tbings 
equally in our reach. It is tbis tratb that the 
shépherds sing among tbe mountains, tbat mer- 
chants and artisans take for granted in tbeir 
negotiations, that the actor représenta on the 
stage ; the magistrate recognizes it in bis de- 
cisions, and learned doctors teach it ; in their 
schools; it is what <nb tkan of sense* cari serious- 
ly donbt. This truth, imprinted on our hearts, 
is acknowledged in the practice of those pbi- 
losophers who attempt to overtbrow it by their 
chimerical spéculations. Tbe internai evidence 
of this truth, is like that we hâve of those first 
principles, which hâve no need of démonstration, 
and by which we prove other truths less certain. 

Let us view together these equally undoubted 
truths. I am dépendent upon the Suprême 
Being even for my will ; nevertheless I am free. 
What is this dépendent liberty ? How can we 
comprehend a will that is free, and that is yet 
given by the Suprême Being ? I am free in my 
will, as God is in his. It is in tbis, principally, 
that I am in his image, and resemble him. 
This is a grandeur that belongs to the Infinité 
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Being, a trait of his celestial natuiv,. It is a 
divine power that I possess over my will, but 
I am only a faint image of his all-powerful will. 

My liberty is only a shadow of that of the 
Suprême Being, from whom I exist, and frorn 
whom I act On the other hand, the power 
I hâve of willing evil, is not so much true 
power, as the weakness and frailty of my will. 
It is a power to destroy, to dégradé myself, to 
lessen my own perfection and being. On the 
other hand, the power I hâve of willing what is 
right, is not an independent power, as I do not 
possess it in myself. A borrowed power can 
only confer a dépendent liberty. How then is 
such a being free ? What a deep mystery ! . 
Man’s liberty, of which I cannot doubt, proves 
his perfection : his dependence shows the noth- 
ingness whence he has been drawn. “ For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth,” says 
God in the Scriptures, “ so are my ways higher 
than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” 

We hâve thus followed the traces of the 
Divinity through w’hat are called the works of 
nature. We may observe at the first glance, 
an all-powerful hand that is the first mover of 
everything, in every part of the universe. The 
heavens, the earth, the stars ; plants, animais ; 
our bodies, our spirits, — ail discover an order. 
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a nice arrangement, a skill, a wisdom, far su- 
perior to our own, which is the soûl of the whole 
world, and which condncts everything to its 
destined end, with a gentle and insensible, but 
all-powerful sway. We hâve seen, if we may 
so speak, the architecture of the uni verse, the 
just proportion of ail its parts ; and one look is 
enough to discover to us, in an insect yet more 
than in the sun, a wisdom and a power that 
shine forth in its meanest Works. 

These are views that would strike the most 
ignorant. What would be our impressions, 
if we could enter the secrets of the material 
world ; if we could dissect the internai parts of 
animais, and observe their perfect mechanisra ! 
Everything, then, in the universe bears the marks 
of the Divinity, and man more than ail the rest. 
Everything discovers design to us, and a con- 
nection of second causes, directed by a first 
cause. We hâve no ground to cavil at this 
great work ; the defects that we discover in it, 
are produced by the ill-regulated, but free will 
of man. 

It often happens, that what appears like a 
dcfect to our limited vision, viewed separately 
from the whole, gives a beauty to the general 
design, for the perception of which we do not 
possess that enlargement and simplicity of mind, 
by which alone we could comprehend the per* 
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fection of the whoie. Does it not often happen, 
that we hastily conderan parts of the Works of 
men, because we hâve not sufliciently penetra- 
ted into the whoie extent of their designs ? If 
the characters of the Holy Scriptures were of 
sach immense size, that each letter looked at near, 
would nearly fill our vision, we could only see 
one at a time, and we could not read, that is to 
say, collect the letters, and discover the sense of 
the whoie. It is the same with the great features 
of the providence of God, delineated in the 
government of the world for so many âges. It 
is only the whoie that can be intelligible, and 
the whoie is too vast for a near view. Every 
event is a particular character, which is too 
great for the smallness of dur organs, and which 
means nothing if it is separated from the othets. 

When we shall see God as he is, and see ail 
the events of human life from the first to the 
last day, in ail their proportions and their rela- 
tions to the designs of God, then shall we ex- 
claim, O ! Lord, thou alone art good and wise. 
We judge of the works of men only by examin- 
ing the whoie. Every part ought not to hâve 
ail perfection, but only that which belongs to it 
in the orderand in the proportion which pervade 
the whoie. In the human body it would not be 
well that ail the organs should be eyes ; feet and 
hands are also necessary. In the universe, we 
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want the sun for the day, but we also want the 
moon for the night. It is thus we ought to 
judge of every part, by its relation to the whole ; 
every other view is narrow and false. But how 
insignificant are the designs of men, when we 
compare them with the création and govern- 
ment of the üniverse ? 

Let man, then, admire what he understands, 
and let him be silent when he cannot corapre- 
hend. There is nothing in the üniverse that 
does not equally bear these two opposite charac- 
ters, — the stamp of the Creator, and the marks 
of nothingness from whence it is drawu, and 
into which it may at any moment be resolved. 
It is an incompréhensible mixture of meanness 
and glory, of the frailty of the material, and of 
skill in its conformation. The hand of God is 
displayed everywhere, even in the worm ; and 
weakness and nothingness are discoverable every- 
where, even in the most sublime geniuses. Ail 
but God hiraself must be limited and imperfect; 
it may hâve more or less of imperfection, but it 
still must be ever imperfect; we must still be 
able to point out something in it, of which we 
may say, This is what should not be, or this it 
does not possess. 

Let us study this visible création as we will , 
take the anatomy of the mCanest animal; look 
at the smallest grain of corn that is planted in 
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the earth, and the manner in which its germ pro- 
duces and multiplies; observe attentively the 
rosebud, how carefully it opens to the sun, and 
closes at his setting; and we shall see more skill 
and design than in ail the works of man. What 
we call human art, is only a feeble imitation of 
the great art that we call the laws of nature, and 
that impiety has not b$en ashamed to call blind 
chance. 

Can we be astonished that poets hâve ani- 
mated ail nature ; that they hâve given wings to 
the winds, and darts to the sun ; that they hâve 
painted rivers hastening to precipitate themselves 
into the sea ; and trees that reach the clouds, to 
overcome the rays of the sun by the thickness of 
their foliage ? These figures hâve been adopted 
even in common conversation ; so natural is it 
for man to feel the power and skill with which 
the universe is filled. 

Poetry has only attributed to inanimate things 
the design of the Creator. The language of the 
poets gave rise to the theology of the pagans ; 
their theologians were poets. They imagined a 
power, a wisdom in objects the most entirely 
destitute of intelligence. With them the rivers 
were Gods, and the fountains were Naiads. 
The woods and the mountains had their partic- 
ular divinities ; the flowers were subject to Flora, 
and the fruits to Pomona. The more enlarged 
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our minds are when we contemplate nature, the 
more we discover of that inexhaustible wisdora 
which is the soûl of the universe, Then do we 
see the Infinité Creator represented in ail his 
Works, as in a mirror, to the contemplation of 
his intelligent offspring. But some men hâve 
bewildered themselves with their own thoughts ; 
everything with them turns into vanity. Through 
sophistical arguments they lose sight of that 
truth, which nature and simplicity would teach 
them without the aid of philosophy. Others, 
intox icated by their passions, live unconscious 
of the presence of God. To perceive him in his 
Works, we at least ought to be attentive. Pas- 
sion not only blinds the savage, but those who 
are surrounded by the light of religion. 

It is thus we see men living in the world, 
thinking only of what gratifies passion and van- 
ity, their soûls so laden with the weight of earth, 
that they cannot raise them to any spiritual ob- 
ject. Whatever is not palpable, cannot be seen, 
or heard, or touched, or counted, is unreal and 
chimerical to them. This weakness of the mind 
at last becomes incredulity, and appears to them 
strength ; and their vanity leads them to applaud 
themselves for being able to resist arguments 
that influence the rest of the world. It is as if a 
monster should boast of not being formed in the 
fashion of other men ; or, as if a blind man were 
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to triumph at his incredulity about colora that 
otber men perceive. 


ON THE KNOWLEDGE AND LOVE OF GOD. 

It is not strange that men do so little for the 
service of God, and that the little they do costs 
such an effort; they do not know him ; they 
hardly believe in his existence ; the belief which 
they hâve in him, is rather a blind deference to 
the authority of public sentiment, than a living, 
distinct conviction of Deity. They take it for 
granted that he is, because they dare not exam- 
ine for themselves. There is upon this subject 
a vagueness of thought, an indifférence which 
grows out of the strength of their passions for 
ether objecta They know God only as a some- 
thing mysterious, unintelligible, and far removed 
from us; they regard \\im as a powerful and 
austere being, who exacts much from us, who 
opposes our inclinations, who threatens* us with 
great evils, and against whose terrible judgments 
we ought to be upon our guard. These are the 
views of people who think seriously upon relig- 
ion, but even this is a small number. They say 
of such a person, He is one who fears God* 
Truly he only fears him ; he does not love him ; 
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just as a child fears a master who chastises him, 
or as a servant who dreads the blows of him 
whom he serves only from fear. Would y ou de- 
sire the service of a son or that of a menial, 
which is the service rendered to God ? 

It is because they do not know God ; if they 
knew him they would love him, God is love ; 
he who does not love him, does not know him ; 
for how can we know love without loving. We 
must believe, then, that he who only fears God 
does not know him. In order to understand this 
subject better, we should set before our minds 
the truth that God who has made ail things, in 
fact créâtes u$ ane\y every moment. It did not 
follow necessarily that because we were yester- 
day, we should exist to-day ; we might cease to 
be, we might relapse into the nothingness from 
whence we came, if the same all-powerful hand 
who called us from it did not still sustain us. 
We are nothing in ourselves; we are only what 
God has made us to be, and that only while it 
pleases him. He has only to withdraw the hand 
which supports us in order to replunge us into 
the abyss of our nothingness, as a stone which 
one holds in. the air falls from its own weight, 
as soon as the hand is unclosed which supported 
it. Thus do we hold existence only as the con- 
tinuai gift of God. 

Besides this, there are other blessings far purer 
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and of a higher order. A good life is better 
than life itself, virtue is worth more than Health ; 
uprightness-of heart and the love of God are 
more above temporal blessings than the heavens 
are above the earth. If then we are incapable 
of retaining for a single moment gross and 
worthless things without the help of God, with 
how much more reason must it be true that we 
dépend upon Him for the other sublime gifts of 
his love. 

It is not to know thee, O God, to regard thee 
only as an all-powerful being who gives laws 
to ail nature, and who has created everything 
which we see, it is only to know a part of thy 
being, it is not to know that which is most 
wonderful and most affecting to thy rational 
offspring. That which transports and melts my 
soûl is to know that thou art the God of my 
heart. Thou doest there thy good pleasure. 

Thou art ever with me. When I do wrong, 
reproaching me with the evil which I commit, 
inspiring me with regret for the good which 
I hâve forsaken, and with outstretched arma 
offering me pardon. The good works whicb 
I do, they are thy gifts, and they cease to be 
good Works as soon as I regard them as mine, 
and lose sight of thy bounty which gives them 
their true value. 

1 call to my raind ail the wonders of nature 
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that I may form some image of thy glory. I 
ask for knowledge of thee from thy créatures, 
and I forget to seek for thee in the depths of my 
own soûl, where thou ever art. We need not 
descend into the centre of the earth nor go be- 
yond the seas, we need not ascend to heaven 
to find thee, thou art nearer to us than we are 
to ourselves. 

O God, so glorious and yet so intimately with 
us, so high above these heavens and yet stoop- 
ing to the lowliness of thy créatures, so im- 
mense and yet dwelling in the bottom of my 
heart, so awful and yet so worthy of love! 
When will thy children cease to be ignorant 
of thee? Oh, for a voice loud enough to re- 
proach the world with its blindness, and to 
déclaré with power ail that thou art. When we 
bid men to seek thee in their own hearts, it is 
as if we were to propose to them to seek for 
thee in some undiscovered parts of the earth, 
What is there to a vain and sensual man, more 
foreign, more remote than the bottom of his own 
heart ? Does he know what it is to enter into 
himself? Has he ever sought the way? Can 
he even imagine what is this inward sanctuary, 
these impénétrable depths of the soûl, where 
thou would be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
For me, my Creator, closing my eyes upon out- 
ward things which are only vanity and vexation 
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of spirit, I would enjoy in the recesse? of my 
heart an intiraacy with thee tbrongh Jésus 
Christ thy Son. 

O God ! man does not know thee, he knows 
not who tbou art. “ The light shines in the 
midst of the darkness, but the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not” It is through thee that we 
live, that we think, that we enjoy the pleasures 
of life, and we forget Him from whom we re- 
çoive ail these things. 

Universal light ! it is through thee alone that 
we see anything. Sun of the soûl, who dost 
shine more brightly than the material sun! 
seeing nothing except through thee, we see not 
thee thyself. It is thou who givest ail things f 
to the stars their light, to the fountains their 
waters and their courses, to the earth its plants, 
to the fruits their flavor, to ail nature its riches 
and its beauty, to man health, reason, virtue, 
thou givest ail, thou doest ail, thou rulest over 
ail; I see only thee, ail other things vanish as 
a shadow before him who has once seen thee. 
But alasf l he who has not seen thee, has seen 
nothing, he has passed his life in the illusion of 
a dream ; he is as if he were not, more unhappy 
still, for as we learn from thy Word, it were 
botter for him if hebad not been born. 

For myself I ever find thee within me. It is 
thou who workest with me in ail the good I do. 
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I bave felt a thonsand times that I could not 
of myself conquer my passions, overcome ray 
habits, subdue my pride, follow my reason, or 
continue to will what I bave once willed. It is 
thouwho gavest me this will, who preservest 
it pure ; without thee I ara like a reed agitated 
by the wind. Thou hast given me courage, up^ 
rightness, and ali the good émotions which 1 
expérience. Thou hast created within rae a new 
heart, which desires thy justice and thirsts for 
thy eternal truth. * I leave myself in thy hands ; 
it is enough for me to fulfil thy all*beneficent 
designs, and in nothing to resist thy good pleas- 
ure, for which I was created. Command, forbid, 
what willest thou that I should do ? What that 
I should not do ? Lifted up, cast down, com- 
forted, left to suffer, employed in thy service, or 
useless to every one, I still adore thee, ever yield- 
ing my will, I say with Mary, “ Be it unto me 
according to thy word.” 

I discover everywhere in the smallest things, 
that omnipotent hand which supports the heav- 
ens and the earth, and which seems as it were 
in sport while it conducts the universe. Ail 
which troubles me is that I canoot comprehend 
why thou permittest so much evil to mingle with 
the good. Thou canst not do evil, ail th^t thou 
doest is good. Wheuce cornes it then , that the 
earth is covered with crimes and with misery ? 
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Evil seems to prevail over good. Thou hast 
made the world for thy glory, and one is tempted 
to believe that it bas turned to thy dishonor. 
The number of the wicked infini tely surpasses 
the number of the good, even within thy church. 
Nearly ail flesh has corrupted its way ; the good 
are good only in part, and give me almost as 
much pain as the wicked ; ail suffer, ail are in a 
state of violence, and the misery is equal to the 
corruption. Why delayest thou, O Lord, to 
separate the good from the evil ? Hasten to glo- 
rify thy name ; teach them who blasphémé thee 
how great thou art. But oh, my God, how deep 
are thy judgments! Thy ways are higher than 
our ways, as the heavens are higher than the 
earth. We are impatient because our whole life 
is but a moment ; but thy long patience rests on 
thy eternity, before which a thousand years are 
but as yesterday when it is passed. I would, O 
God, check ail reasonings which tempt me to 
doubt of thy goodness. I know that thou art 
always good. I know that thou hast made thy 
créatures in thine own image upright, just, and 
good as thou art thyself ; but thou hast not 
willed to deprive them of the power of choosing 
between good and evil. Thou offerest to them 
what is good ; this is enough ; I am sure of it, 
although I do not comprehend how it is ; but 
the immutable and perfect idea I hâve of thee* 
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forbids me to doubt of it. Oh, my God, may I 
ever be one of those little ones to whom thou 
revealest thy mysteries whilst thou hidest them 
from the wise and prudent of the world. 

Everything which happens to us cornes from 
thee, O God. It is thou who hast done it ; and 
who hast done it for our eternal welfare. In the 
light of eternity we shall see that what we de- 
sired would hâve been fatal to us, and that what 
we would hâve avoided was essential to our 
well-being ; it is thou who doest ail things ; it is 
thou who during every moment of our lives art 
the life of our hearts, the light of our eyes, the 
intelligence of our minds, the soûl of our soûls ; 
ail that we are, life, action, thought, will, we are 
through thy power, thy spirit, and thy eternal 
will. 

It is thou who hurriest to the tomb those to 
whom life is a continuai snare, and to whom 
death, which has put them in safety, was a 
mercy. It is thou who hast made this death a 
bitter but salutary remedy to the friends who 
were bound to them by a too ardent, a too ten- 
der love; thus the saine stroke which is intended 
to save the one by death, détachés the other from 
life, who is thus prepared for death by him who 
had been the dearest in life to him. Thou dost 
thus most mercifully, O God, mingle bitterness 
with ail which is not from thyself, that our 
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hearts formed to love thee, and live in thy love, 
may be constrained to return to thee, feeling that 
ail other support fails us. 

It is, my God, because thon art ail love, that 
thou art a jealous God ; a divided heart dis- 
pleases thee, a wandering heart excites thy pity. 
Thou art infinité in ail things, in love as in wis- 
dom and power; an imperfeet love, and a limited 
wisdom cannot know thee. Can the finite cotn- 
prehend the Infinité ? It is this love which or- 
dains ail things, even the evils which we endure ; 
it is through suffering that we are prepared for 
true happiness. 

When sball we return love for love. When 
shall we turn toward him who is ever seeking 
us, and whose arms are ever around us ? It is 
while resting on his paternal bosom that we 
forget bim. The sweetness of his gifts makes 
us forget the giver. Blessings which we daily 
receive, instead of softening our hearts türn them 
away from him who gave them. He is the 
source of ail true pleasures. His créatures are 
only the gross channels through which they flow 
to us, and the stream bas made us forget the 
Fountain Head. This infinité love follows us 
everywhere, and we are ever trying to escape 
from it; it is in ail places, and we see it nowhere. 
We call ourselves alone when we hâve only God 
with us. He does ail things, and we trust in him 
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for nôthing. We think our b opes are desperate 
when we hâve no other resource than his Provi- 
dence, as if infinité and all-powerful love could 
not do ail things. 


ON PIETY. 

How ünspeakable are the blessings that piety 
bestows; pure, disinterested piety; piety that 
never fails, that does good in secret! It enableB 
us to conquer our passions and our bad habits ; 
it destroys our love of the polluting pleasures of 
the worid; it touches our hearts with the salu- 
tary truths of religion, It ptotects us from the 
fatal snares that are around us. Shall we be 
ungrateful for so many benefits ? Shall we not 
hâve the courage to sacrifice to piety ail our 
irregular desires, however it may wound our 
self-love. 

Let us examine ourselves, as in the presence 
of God, and see if such be our piety, and let us 
view the subject as it relates to God, to our- 
selves, and to our neighbor. These three rela- 
tions will guide us in the following discourse. 

I. Are we willing to suffer for God? Does 
our desire to be with him destroy our fear of 
death ? Do we love to think of God ? Do we 
give ourselves up to him ? It is by asking our- 
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selves these questions, that we shall a/icertain the 
true state of our soûls. 

1. Are we willing to suffer for God ? I do not 
speak of a certain vague love of suffering, that 
shows itself in words and fails in actions ; of a 
willingness to suffer, that consista only in a habit 
of talking magnificently and eloquently of the 
use of crosses, and that shrinks from the slightest 
Personal inconvenience, and indulges in ail the 
seductivc pleasures of a sensual life. Neither do 
I mean a certain fanciful spiritual ity, that is ever 
meditating upon résignation, patience, and the 
joy of tribulation, while the whole life discovers 
a jealous self-love, unwilling to suffer anything. 
True piety is not satisfied with offering to God 
a stérile faith ; it would add the sacrifice of an 
humble heart, glad to suffer for him. 

In vain will you attempt to follow Jésus, if 
you do not bear his cross. Dare you, can you 
complain when you hâve his example to support 
you ? Will not the faithful soûl rejoice to suffer 
in imitation of Jésus, and to show his love for 
him, with the hope of meriting the blessing that 
he has promised to those who weep ? Kl were 
seriously persuaded that the life of a Christian is 
a life of patience and self-denial, if in sincerity 
and truth I loved Jésus Christ, who suffered and 
humbled himself for me, should I be contented 
with talking of trials when I am called upon to 
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æar them, with giving tessons to my neighbor 
and not applying them to myself ? Should I ha 
so impatient with the infirmities of others, so 
discouraged by obstacles, so disquieted by little 
troubles, so sensitive about human friendship, so 
jealous and intractable towards those whom I 
ought to conciliate, so seveïe towards the faults 
of others, so lenient and so backward in mend- 
ing my own? Should I be so ready to murmur 
at the trials by which God would prove my 
virtue ? 

It is a scandai that might make the pious 
weep, to see men, who profess to be followers of 
Christ crucified, shrinking from sufferings and 
trials ; men, who would serve God with ali pos- 
sible convenience, who prétend to sigh after 
another life, while they are clinging to ail the 
delights of this, who declaim with zeal against 
self-love, while they take ail imaginable précau- 
tions to save their own from the least mortifica- 
tion. 

2. Are we willing to die to be with Christ? St. 
Augustin says, that holiness of life and willing- 
ness to die are inséparable dispositions. “ The 
love of this life and of another,” says he, “ cause 
an incessant conflict in the imperfect soûl. Let 
not such persons say they wish to live, in order 
to repair the past ; if they examine their hearts, 
they will find that they cling to life, because they 
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are not sufficiently virtuous to desire tbe pure 
jôys of heaven.” If we only fearéd the jüdg 
mente of God upon our entrance into eternity, 
this fear would be calm and holy. The perfec- 
tion of our love to God consiste in our feeling an 
entire confidence in him. If we loved him às our 
father, should we fear him as our judge? Should 
wfe fly from bis presence, should we tremble thûs, 
when sickness warns us of the approach of 
death ? 

But there is a secret infidelity at the bottom bf 
our hearts, that stifles ail these sentiments. We 
weep at the death of those we love, and we 
tremble at our own, as they who bave no hope. 
Judging from our anxiety about this life, who 
would believe that we anticipated a happy futu- 
rîty ? How can they to whom religion bas 
opened the path to another life, they whose hope 
is full of immortality, how can they reconcile 
such substantial and glorious hopes with the 
vain enjoyments that fill their hearts in this 
world ? Our piety must be weak and imperfect, 
if we do not conquer our fear of death. We 
must také a very confused and superficial view 
of the eternal resources of the Christian at the 
hour of death, and of ail that he hopes for be- 
yond this transient life, if our hearts do not kindle 
with joy at the contemplation of the moment 
when our sorrows shall pass away and our 
felicity begin 
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Let us each ask himself, Am I ready to die ? 
Let me not deceive myself by a false courage. 
Does tbe ardor of my love for God overcorae 
my fear of death ? Do I use this world as not 
abusing it ? Do I regard it as a passing shadow ? 
Am I unwilling to be subjected to its vanities ? 
Is there nothing bere tbat flatters my self-love 
and enslaves my affections, making me almost 
forget eternity ? In fine, am I every day prepar- 
ing for death ? Is it by this thought that I 
regulate my life ? And when the last hour shaü 
arrive, sball I be prepared for tbe fatal stroke ? 
Shall I not shrink from its approach ? What 
will become of my courage when I shall feel 
myself between this world that is fast vanishing 
from my sight, and eternity that is opening 
to receive me ? Whence is it that those who 
profess not to be lovers of life do not fear death 
îess than others ? 

3. Do we enjoy the contemplation of God? 
Do we feel a sincere joy when we pray to him, 
and when we meditate upon his presence? 
Prayer, says St. Augustin, is the measure of love. 
He who loves much, prays much. He whose heart 
is closely united to God, has no sweeter consola- 
tion than in communion with him. He finds a 
positive happiness in being able to love him, to 
speak to him, to meditate upon his attributes, 
to adore his majesty, to admire his power, to 
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dwell on his goodness, and to yield himself up 
to his providence. In this intercourse he pours 
out, as into the bosom of a tender father, ail the 
sorrows of his overflowing heart; this is his 
resource under every affliction ; he finds strength 
and consolation in spreading out ail his weak- 
nesses and ail his desires ; and as our whole lives 
are full of imperfections, as we are never free 
fironri sin, we should always, in the exercise of 
prayer, ask pardon of God for our ingratitude 
and thank him for his mercy. 

Let us pray then, but let us pray with ail our 
duties before us. Do not let us rnake éloquent 
and abstract prayers that hâve no connection 
with the practice of virtue, but let us pray to 
become more humble, more docile, more patient, 
more charitable, more modest, more pure, more 
disinterested in the performance of our duties. 
Without this, our prayer will be an illusion to 
ourselves, and a scandai to our neighbor ; an 
illusion to ourselves, for how often do we see 
a dévotion that only nourishes pride and mis- 
leads the imagination; and a scandai to our 
neighbor, for there can be nône greater than to 
see a person who pray s unceasingly without 
correcting his faults, who cornes from his orisons 
neither less frivolous, nor less discontented and 
anxious, nor less selfish than he was before. 

4. Are we resol ved to give ourselves up with- 
but reserve to God ? 
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• -Do we consider his protecting providence our 
best resource, or bave we concerning our own 
affaire a timid anxiety, that renders us unworthy 
of his care ? 

The disposition essential to the soûl that 
consecrates itself to God, is to desire nothing 
but in reference to his wilL Whence cornes it 
that so many good people undertake good works 
without any success? It is because they corn^ 
mence them without any sincere trust in God, 
and without a complété renunciation of self. 
The thought of self is never entirely excluded. 

They do not prefer the interest of the work 
which is God’s to their own ill-regulated ill in- 
clinations and perverse fancies, to a weak jeal- 
ousy of authority and a desire of considération 
that contaminâtes the best things. In fine, it is 
because they wish to serve God, with a security 
of benefiting themselves ; they are not willing 
to risk their own glory, and they would be very 
unhappy if they were exposed to any misappre- 
hension through their love for him. Can we 
expect from these cowardly and mercenary soûls, 
the magnanimity and the strength that is requi- 
site to promote the designs of Providence ? He 
who distrusts God, is not worthy to be his in- 
strument. God, as St. Paul says, w over ail is 
rich,” but it is unto ail who call upon him and 
trust in him. 
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Bat we will proceed to the second part of this 
discourse: What are our dispositions with re- 
gard to ourselves î 

IL Let us examine ourselves upon tbese four 
questions. Whether our zeal be not imprudence 
under the pretext of religion ? Our prudence, is 
it not earthly-mindedness ? Our dévotion, is it 
not the effect of natural tempérament? Our 
charity, is it not an amusement ? 

1. Is not our zeal imprudence? Let every 
root of bitterness, said St. Paul, be put away 
from you. There is a violent zeal tliat we must 
correct; it thinks it can change the whole world, 
it would reform everything, it would subject 
every one to its laws. The origin of this zeal 
is disgraceful. The defects of our neighbor 
interfère with our own ; our vanity is wounded 
by that of another ; our own haughtiness finds 
our neighbor’s ridiculous and insupportable ; our 
restlessness is rebuked by the sluggishuess and 
indolence of this person ; our gloom is disturbed 
by the gayety and frivolities of that person, and 
our heedlessness by the shrewdness and address 
of another. 

If we were faultless, we should not be so much 
annoyed by the defects of those with whom we 
associate. If we were to acknowledge honestly 
that we hâve not virtue enough to bear patiently 
with our neighbor’s weaknesses, we should show 
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our own imperfection, and this alarma our van- 
ity. We therefore make our weakness pass for 
strength, elevate it to a virtue and call it zeal ; 
an imaginary and often hypocritical zeal. For 
is it not surprising to see how tranquil we are 
about the errors of others when tbey do not 
trouble us, and hôw soon this Wonderful zeal 
kindles against those who excite our jeàlousy, or 
weary our patience ? 

If our zeal be true, it will be regulated by 
Christianity, it will begin witb ourselves ; it will 
be 80 occupied witb our own defects, our own 
wants, that it wîli find but little time to tbink of 
those of others ; and wben conscience obliges us 
to correct our neighbor, we sball be very cautious 
witb regard to ourselves, following the advice of 
the apostle, “ Rebuke thy brother iii the spirit 
of meekness, considering thyself, lest thou also 
be tempted.” Whatever is said or donc witb 
passion will not make our neighbor better. 

Where do we see any good effects from harsh 
reproof? We must gain the heart \yhen we 
would recommend religion ; and hearts are won 
only by love and condescension. It is not 
enough tq be right, it is dishonoring reason to 
defend it witb violence and haugbtiness. It is 
by gentleness, by patience, by love, that we 
insensibly lead the mind to truth, undermine old 
préjudices, inspire confidence, and encourage one 
10 
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to conquer bad habits. When he who receivea 
correction perceives that reproof is given with 
ill humor, his own is not subdued by it, and bis 
self-love revolts at the mortifying tesson. For 
“ the wrath of man worketh not the righteous- 
ness of God.” 

2. Our prudence — is it not an earthly policy, 
a blind prudence which the apostle says, “is 
death,’* and is not subject to the law of God ? 
There is an absolute incompatibility between 
this sort of worldly wisdom and that of the true 
children of God. How many good Works do 
we see arrested by considérations of mere earth- 
ly prudence ! How many sacred duties are 
yielded to the imaginary daims of politeness! 
Formerly, Christians despised the undeserved 
contempt of the world ; now, they fear its judg- 
ments and seek for its favor, they regulate their 
conduct by its whimsical préjudices, they con- 
duit it even on subjects the most holy ; not 
merely that they may avoid scandai, which is 
right, but they try to accommodate themselves 
to its vain maxims, and allow their good works 
to dépend upon its decision. 

What pains do we take to acquire considéra- 
tion and confidence, what anxiety, what eager- 
ness for réputation ! When we serve God thus, 
we serve him feebly. Our hearts are divided 
between him and a thousand objects unworthy 
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of being remembered before him. We seek the 
glory of God, we really desire it, but it is upon 
certain conditions which destroy our best pur- 
poses. w We carry,” says St. Augustin, “ a lan- 
guid will to the practice of virtue, and thus our 
minds are flattered, while our hearts are uot 
changed.” 

Who is there among us who desires perfec- 
tion as it ought to be desired, more than pleas- 
ure, more than réputation ? Who is willing to 
sacrifice to it ail that is incompatible with it ? 
Henceforward, let our prudence be regulated b^ 
the spirit of God ; let it not be an earthly-minded 
prudence ; let us be prudent that we may do 
good; let us be full of charity towards our 
neighbor, but of distrust concerning ourselves. 
Let us be prudent, but let our prudence tend 
to promote the glory of God, to show the true 
dignity of religion, and to make us forget our- 
selves. 

3. Our dévotion — is it not the eff'ect of tem- 
pérament? The apostle, predicting the misfor- 
tunes with which religion was menaced, said, 
w men shall be lovers of their own selves.” This 
is what we see every dày ; men quit the amuse- 
ments of social life, live in retirement and with 
strict regularity, but it is because their tempéra- 
ment is harsh, and they prefer solitude. Others 
are modest and gentle, but this is the effect 
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of weakness and indolence rather than virtue. 
There is but one gospel, yet each one adapta 
it to his own peculiar inclinations. We are 
commanded to do violence to our inclinations, 
instead of which we see people forcing religion 
to their own interests. I know that the grâce 
of God takes various forma in different minds ; 
but, after ail, the essentials of religion are the 
game, and although there are many ways of 
going to God, they ail meet at one point, they 
ail bind us to the obedience of the same law, 
and hold us in an entire union of sentiment and 
practice. 

Yet where do we see this admirable conform- 
ity ? Every where we see men who disfigure 
religion by vain attempts to make it accord with 
their own caprices. One is fervent in prayer, 
but he is insensible to the miseries and weak- 
nesses of his neighbor. Another talks much of 
the love of God, and of self-sacrifice, whilst he 
is not willing to suffer the least contradiction. 
Another deprives himself of allowed pleasures, 
that he may indulge himself in those that are 
forbidden. 

This woman is fervent and scrupulous in 
Works of supererogation, but faithless in the 
most common and positive duties ; she fasts 
and prays, but she does not restrain her pride or 
the violence of her temper. Thus we see peo- 
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pie who think, because they do what they are 
not commanded to do, that they may dispense 
with what is required. 

Far better is that simple obedience that fiinds 
the raie of life in the gospel, and follows it, with- 
out any of those extra vagance^that disturb its 
calm and celestial features. Place each virtue 
m its proper rank. Practise, according to the 
measure of your gifts, the most difficult vir- 
tues ;• but do not practise them at the expênse 
of others. Charity and justice are the first of 
the virtues ; why cherish one at the ex pense of 
the other ? Be strict, even austere, if you will ; 
but be humble. Be very zealous for the refor- 
mation of abuses ; but be gentle, charitable, and 
compassionate. Do, for the glory of God, ail 
that your love for him prompts, but begin with 
the performance of ail the duties of the situation 
in which you are placed. Without this your 
virtues are only whims and fancies, and instead 
of glorifying God, you are a subject for the scan- 
dai of the world. 

4. Our charity — is it not an amusement? 
Our friendships — are they not vain and ill-regu- 
lated ? Is not St. Chrysostom right in saying, 
that we are more faithless to God in our friend- 
ships than even in our enmities ? For, says he, 
there is a terrible law against him who hâtes his 
neighbor, and when we discover in ourselves the 
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feelings of hatred and vengeance, we are shocked 
and make haste to be reconciled to our brotber. 
But it is not so with our friendships. It seems 
so innocent, so natural, so conformable to char- 
ity, to love our brethren, that religion seems to 
authorize it, and%hus we are not enough on x>ur 
guard in forming our friendships, and they are 
often the resuit of whim or a blind préjudice. 

Let us give everything its proper place in our 
hearts. Are our friendships regulated by reli- 
gion ? Do we love more than others, those 
friends, whom we can carry in our thoughts to 
Qod, and who can themselves lead us to him ? 
Do we seek such with a real pleasure ? Alas, 
how frivolous are our friendships! What loss 
of time in expressing feelings that often do not 
exist ! How many useless or dangerous confes- 
sions ! How many unjust preferences destroying 
the confiding affection and harmony of families ! 

I know that we are permitted to love those 
with more tenderness who possess distinguished 
excellence, and those who are bound to us by the 
ties of nature and sympathy ; but we must be 
sober and moderate even in these friendships; 
let them dwell in the very bottom of our hearts, 
but there let them be controlled by a calm 
discrétion, and be ever kept in subjection by the 
general law of charity. Let them be outwardly 
expressed only so far as is necessary to show 
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esteem, and the cordiality and gratitude that we 
ought to manifest. We never should allow those 
movements of tenderness to escape us, or in- 
dulge in those farniliar caresses and expressions 
of partiality, which rnay wound others. The 
most holy friendships should be restrained within 
these bounds. 

III. In the régulation of our conduct towards 
our neighbor, we are called upon to be gentle 
and humble, to act and to suffer. 

1. To be gentle and humble. The foundation 
of peace with ail men is humility. God resists 
the prôud, but gives grâce to the humble. It is 
essential to men in their mutual intercourse to 
cultivate humility ; pride is incompatible with 
pride ; hence arise divisions in the world. 

Humility is still more necessary where we 
would promote the designs of God, which are to 
be supported only by the same spirit which the 
Son of God has himself chosen for the execution 
of his great work, the establishment of religion. 
We inust be ready to perform the most menial 
offices ; we should not desire any distinction ; we 
should be sincerely contented with obscurity, 
and be willing to be forgotten by the world. 
We should esteem such a situation as a happy 
asylum. We should renounce in our hearts ail 
desire of réputation for understanding, or for vir- 
tue, which might awaken a secret self-compla- 
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cency, and be a low and unworthy recompense 
for any sacrifices we may hâve made to the will 
of God. We should be able to say from our re- 
treat what the Prophet King said in the midst 
of his triurnph, u I will humble myself yet more 
in my own eyes, that I may please thee, O mr 
God!” 

We must stifle ali rising jealousies, ail little 
contrivances to prompte our own glory, vain de- 
sires to please, or to succeed, or to be praised, the 
fear of seeing others preferred to ourselves, the 
anxiety to hâve our plans carried into effect, the 
natural love of dominion, and desire to influence 
others. These rules are soon given, but it is not 
80 easy to observe them. Our natures must be 
subdued by the grâce of God in our hearts, be- 
fore we can at ali times act with such simplicity 
and humility. With some people not only pride 
and hauteur render these duties very difficulté 
but great natural sensitiveness makes the practice 
of them nearly impossible, and instead of respect- 
ing their neighbor.with a true feeling of humil- 
ity, ail their charity amounts only to a sort of 
compassionate toleration that nearly resembles 
contempt. 

2 . We must act. During the short and pre- 
cious time that is allowed us on earth, let us 
hasten to employ ourselves. While it remains 
to us, let us not fail to consecratc it to good 
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Works. For when everything else shall bave 
vanished forever, the Works of the just will follow 
thein, even beyond this life; for it is certain, 
aecording to the beautifui language of St Paul, 
“ we hâve been created in Jésus Christ unto 
good works, that we should walk in them ; ” 
that is to say, pass our whole lives in this happy 
employaient 

Let us then do good, aecording to the means 
w hich God has given us, with discrétion, with 
courage, and with perseverance. With discré- 
tion ; because, while charity extends its efforts 
for the glory of God, it also régulâtes its exer- 
tions by the nature of the work, and by the 
condition of him who undertakes it ; it avoids 
disproport'^nate designs. With courage ; for 
St Paul exhorta us not to become weary in well 
doing. With perseverance ; for we often see 
weak and yielding spirits, who very soon begin 
to turn back in their course. 

We shall find occasions to do good every- 
where ; they surround us ; it is the will that is 
needed. The deepest- solitudes, when we seem 
to hâve the least communication with others, will 
furnish us with means of doing good to our 
fellow-beings, and of glorifying Him who is their 
master and ours. 

Finally, we must suffer; and I shall finish this 
disoourse with one of the most important truths 
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with which I commenced it. Yes, we must 
snffer not only in subraission to tbe will of Provi- 
dence, for tbe purification of our soûls, and tbe 
perfection of our virtues, but often for tbe success 
of tbose designs of which God bas made us thé 
instruments. Whoever desires to do good must 
be willing and must expect to suffer. You must 
arm yourselves with courage and patience. You 
must be willing to endure tribulations and trials 
of ail sorts, which would overwheim you if you 
were not supported by well-established faith and 
charity. 

The world will blâme, will tempt you ; your 
friends and your enemies may appear to com- 
bine against your good designs. Those even 
with whom you are united to promote a good 
work may be a snare to you. Opposite humors 
and tempéraments, different views, contrary 
habits, may cause you great suffering from those 
upon whom you hâve depended for support and 
consolation. Their defects and yours will per- 
petually clash in your intercourse with tbem. If 
true charity does not soften these difficulties, if a 
more than common virtue does not sustain you 
under these bitter trials, if an unfaüing and fer- 
vent piety does not render this yoke easy to you, 
you will sink under it. 
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Of ail the duties enjoined by Christianity 
none is more essential, and yet more neglected, 
than prayer. Most people consider this exercise 
a fatiguing ceremony, which they are justified 
in abridging as much as possible. Even those, 
whose profession or fears lead them to pray, pray 
with such languor and wandering of mind, that 
their prayers, far from drawing down blessings, 
only increase their condemnation. I wish to 
demonstrate, in this discourse, first, the general 
necessity of prayer ; secondly, the peculiar duty 
of prayer; thirdly, the manner in which we 
ought to pray. 

First. God alone can instruit us in our duty. 
The teachings of men, however wise and well 
disposed they may be, are still ineffectual, if God 
do not shed on the soûl that light which opens 
the mind to truth. The imperfections of our fel- 
lotv-creatures cast a shade over the truths that 
we learn from them. Such is our weakness, that 
we do not receive, with sufficient docility, the 
instructions of those who are as imperfect as 
ouïselves. A thousand suspicions, jealousiés, 
fears, and préjudices prevent us from profiting, 
as we might, by what we hear from men ; and 
though they announce the most serious truths, 
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yet what they do weakens the effect of what 
they say. In a word, it is God alone wbo can 
perfectly teach us. 

St Bernard said, in writing to a pious friend, 
— If you are seeking less to satisfy a vain curi- 
osity than to get true wisdom, you will sooner 
find it in deserts than in books. The silence of 
the rocks and the pathless forests will teach you 
better than the éloquence of the most gifted men. 
“ AU/' says St. Augustin, u that we possess of 
truth and wisdom, is a borrowed good, flowing 
from that fountain, for which we ought to thirst 
in the fearful desert of this world, that, being 
refreshed and invigorated by these dews from 
heaven, we may not faint upon the road that 
conducts us to a better country. Every attempt 
to satisfy the cravings of our hearts at other 
sources, only increases the void. You will be 
always poor, if you do not possess the only true 
riches.” Ail light that does not proceed from 
God, is false ; it only dazzles us ; it sheds no 
illumination upon the difiicult paths in wbich we 
must walk, along the précipices that are about 
us. 

Our expérience and our reflections cannot, on 
ail occasions, give us just and certain raies of 
conduct The advice of our wisest and most 
sincere friends is not always sufficient; many 
things escape their observation, and many that 
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do not are too painful to be spoken. They sup- 
press raucb from delicacy, or sometimes from a 
fear of transgressing the bounds that our friend- 
ship and confidence in them will allow. The 
animadversions of our enemies, however severe ' 
or vigilant they may be, fail to enlighten us with 
regard to ourselves. Their malignity furnishes 
our self-love with a pretext for the indulgence of 
the greatest faults. The blindness of our self- 
love is 80 great, that we find reasons for being 
satisfied with ourselves while ail the world con- 
demn us. What must we learn from ail this 
darkness ? That it is God alone who can dissi- 
pate it ; that it is he alone whom we can never 
doubt ; that he alone is true, and knoweth ail 
things; that if we go to him in sincerity, he 
will teach us what men dare not tell us, what 
books cannot, ail that is essential for usto know. 

Be assured that the greatest obstacle to true 
wisdom is the presumption inspired by that 
which is false. The first step towards this 
precious knowledge is earnestly to desire it, to 
feel the want of it, and to be convinced that 
they who seek it must address themselves to the 
Father of lights, who freely gives to him who 
asks in faith. But if it be true that God alone 
can enlighten us, it is not the less true that he 
will do this only in answer to our prayers. Are 
we not too happy in being able to obtain so 
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great a blessing by only asking for it ? No part 
of the effort that we make to acquire the tran- 
sient enjoyments of this life, is necessary to 
obtain these heavenly blessings. What will we 
not do, what are we not willing to suffer, to 
possess dangerous and contemptible things, and 
often without any success. It is not thus with 
heavenly things. God is always ready to grant 
them to those who make the request in sincerity 
and truth. The Christian life is a long and con- 
tinuai tendency of our hearts towards that eter- 
nal goodness which we desire on earth. Ail our 
happiness consists in thirsting fo* it. Now this 
thirst is prayer. Ever desire to approach your 
Creator, and you will never cease to pray. 

Do not think that it is necessary to pronounce 
many words. To pray is to say, Let thy will 
be done ; it is to form a good purpose ; it is to 
raise your heart to God ; it is to lament your 
weakness ; it is to sigh at the recollection 
of your frequent disobedience. This prayer 
demands neither method, nor science, nor rea- 
soning ; it is not necessary to quit one’s em- 
ployment; it is a simple movement of the heart 
towards its Creator, and a desire, that whatever 
you are doing, you may do it to his glory. The 
best of ail prayers is to act with a pure intention 
and with a continuai référencé to the will of 
God. It dépends upon ourselves whether our 
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prayera be efficacious. It is not by a miracle, 
but by a change of heart, that we are benefited, 
by a spirit of submission. Let us believe, let 
us trust, let us hope, and Qod never will rçject 
our prayer. Yet how many Christians do we 
see, strangers to the privilège, aliens from God, 
who seldom think of him, who never open their 
hearts to him ; who seek elsewhere the counsels 
of a false wisdom, and vain and dangerous con- 
solations; who cannot résolve to seek, in humble, 
fervent prayer to God, a remedy for their griefs, 
and a true knowledge of their defects, the neces- 
sary power to conquer their vicious and perverse 
inclinations, and the consolations and assistance 
they require, that they may not be discouraged 
in a virtuous life. * 

But some will say, I hâve no interest in pray- 
er ; it wearies me ; my imagination is excited 
by sensible and more agreeable objects, and 
wanders in spite of me. 

If neither y our reverence for the great truths 
of religion, nor the majesty of the ever-present 
Deity, nor the interest of your eternal salvation, 
bave power to arrest your mind, and engage it 
in prayer; at least mourn with me for your infi- 
delity ; be ashamed of your weakness, and wish 
that your thoughts were more under your control, 
and desire to become less frivolous and incon- 
stant Make an effort to subject your mind to 
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this discipline. You will gradually acquire a 
habit and facility. What is now tedious will 
become delightful ; and you will then feel, with 
a peace that the world cannot give nor take 
away, that God is good. Make a courageous 
effort to overcome yourself. There can be no 
occasion tbat calls fdr it more imperiously. 

Secondly. The peculiar obligation of prayer. 
Were I to give ali the proofs that the subject 
affords, I should describe every condition of life, 
that I might point out its dangers, and the 
necessity of recourse to God in prayer. But 
I will simply state, that under ail circumstances 
we hâve need of prayer. There is no situation 
in which we can be placed, where we hâve not 
many virtues to acquire, and many faults to 
correct. We find in our tempérament, or in our 
habits, or in the peculiar character of our minds, 
qualities that do not suit our occupations, and 
that oppose our duties. One person is connect- 
ed by marnage with another, whose temper is 
so unequal, that life becomes a perpétuai war- 
fare. Some, who are exposed to the contagious 
atmosphère of the world, find themselves so sus- 
ceptible of the vanity which they inhale, that ail 
their pure desires vanish. Others hâve solemnly 
promised to renounce their resentments, to con- 
quer their aversions, to suffer with patience cer- 
tain crosses, and to repress their eagerness for 
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wealth ; but nature prevails, and they arevindic- 
tive, violent, impatient, and avaricious. 

Whence cornes it, that these resolutions are 
so frail ? That ail these people desire to im- 
prove, that they wish to perform their duty 
towards God and man better, and yet fail ; it 
is that our own strength and wisdom alone are 
not enough. We undertake to do everythingl 
without God ; therefore we do not succeed. 1 y 
is at the foot of the altar, that we must seek for 
counsel which will aid us. It is with God, that 
we must lay our pian of virtue and usefulness ; 
it is he alone that can render them successful. 
Without him, ail our designs, however good 
they may appear, are only temerity and delusion. 
Let us then pray, that we may learn what we 
are, and what we ought to be. By this means, 
we shall not only learn the number and the bad 
effects of our peculiar faults, but we shall also 
learn to what virtues we are called, and the way 
to practise them. The ray^of that pure and 
heavenly light that visits the humble soûl, will 
beamonus; and we shall feel and understand 
that everything is possible to those who put 
their whole trust in God. Thus, not only to those 
who live in retire ment, but to those who are 
exposed to the agitations of the world and the 
excitements of business, it is peculiarly neces- 
gary, by contemplation and fervent prayer, to 
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restore their soûls to that serenity, which the 
dissipations of üfe, and commerce with men, 
hâve disturbed. To those who are engaged in 
business, contemplation and prayer are much 
more difficult than to those who live in retire- 
ment ; but it is far more necessary for them to 
hâve frequent recourse to God in fervent prayer. 
In the most holy occupation a certain degree of 
précaution is necessary. 

Do not devote ail your time to action, but re- 
serve a certain portion of it for méditation upon 
etemity. We see Jésus Christ inviting his dis- 
ciples to go apart, in a desert place, and rest 
awhile, after their return from the cities, where 
they had been to announce his religion. How 
much more necessary is it for us to approach the 
source of ail virtue, that we may revive our fail- 
ing faith and charity, when we return from the 
busy scenes of life, where men speak and act as 
if they had never known that there is a God. 
We should look upon prayer as the remedy for 
our weaknesses, the rectifier of our faults. He 
who was without sin, prayed constantly-; how 
much more ought we, who are sinners, to be 
faithful in prayer ! 

Even the exercise of charity is often a snare to 
us ; it calls us to certain occupations that dissi- 
pate the mind, and that may degenerate into 
mere amusement. It is for this reason that St. 
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Chrysostom says, that nothing is so important as 
to keep an exact proportion between the interior 
source of virtue and the extemal practice of it ; 
else, like the foolish virgins, we shall find that 
the oil in our lamps is exhausted when the bride- 
groom cornes. 

The necessity we feel that God should bless . 
our labors, is another powerful motive to prayer. 
It often happens, that ail human help is vain. It 
is God alone that can aid us, and it does not 
require much faith to believe, that it is less our 
exertions, our foresight, and our industry, than 
the blessing of the Almighty, that can give suc- 
cess to our wishes. 

Thirdly. Of the manner in which we ougkt to 
pray . We must pray with attention. God list- 
ens to the voice of the heart, not to that of the 
lips. Our whole heart must be engaged in 
prayer. It must fasten upon what it prays for ; 
and every human object must disappear from 
our minds. To whom must we speak with at- 
tention, if not to God ? Can he demand less of 
us, than that we should think of what we say to 
him ? Dare we hope that he will listen to us, and 
think of us, when we forget ourselves in the 
midst of our prayers ? This attention to prayer, 
which it is so just to exact from Christians, may 
be practised with less difficulty than we imagine. 
It is true, that the most faithful soûls suffer from 
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occasion&l, involuntary distractions. Tbey can- 
not always control tbeir imaginations, and in the 
silence of their spirits, enter into the presence of 
God. But these unbidden wanderings of the 
mind ought not to trouble us ; and tbey may 
conduct to our perfection even more than the 
most sublime and affecting prayers, if we ear- 
nestiy strive to overcome them, and submit with 
humility to this expérience of our infirmity. But 
to dwell willingly on frivolous and worldly 
things, during prayer, to make no effort to check 
tbe vain thoughts that intrude upon this sacred 
employment and corne between us and the 
Father of our spirits, — is not this choosing to 
live the sport of our senses, and separated from 
God? 

We must also ask with faith ; a faith so firm 
that it never hésitâtes. He who prays without 
confidence, cannot hope that his prayer will be 
granted. Will not God love the heart that trusts 
in him ? Will he reject those who bring ail their 
treasures to him, and repose everything upon 
his goodness ? When we pray to God, says St 
Cyprian, with entire assurance, it is himself who 
has given us the spirit of our prayer. Then it is 
the Father listening to the words of his child ; it 
is he who dwells in the depth of our hearts, 
teaching us to pray. But must we not confess, 
that this filial confidence is wanting in ail our 
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prayers ? Is not prayer our resource only after 
ail others hâve failed us ? If we look into our 
liearts, shall we not find, that we ask of God as 
if we had never before received benefits from 
him ? Shall we not discover there a secret infi- 
delity, that Tenders us unworthy of his goodness : 
Let us tremble, lest, when Jésus Christ shall 
judge us, he pronounces the same reproach that 
he did to Peter : “ O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt ? ” 

We must join humility with trust. Great 
God, said Daniel, when we prostrate ourselves 
at thy feet, we do not place our hopes, for the 
success of our prayers, upon our righteousness, 
but upon thy mercy. Without this disposition 
in our hearts, ali others, however pious they may 
be, cannot please God. St. Augustin observes, 
that the failure of Peter should not be attributed 
to insincerity in his zeai for Jésus Christ. He 
oved his master in good faith ; in good faith he 
would rather hâve died than hâve forsaken him ; 
but his fault lay in trusting to his own strength 
to do what his own heart dictated. 

It is not enougb to possess a right spirit, an 
exact knowledge of duty, a sincere desire to per- 
forai it. We must continually renew this desire, 
and enkindle this flame within us, at the foun- 
tain of pure and eternal light. 

Tl is the humble and contrite heart that God 
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wili not despise. Remark tbe différence which 
the Evangelist has pointed out. between the 
prayer of the proud and presumptuous Pharisee 
and the humble and penitent Publican. The 
one relates his virtues, the other déplorés his 
sins ; the good Works of the one shall be set 
aside, while the penitence of the other shall be 
accepted. It will be thus with many Christian». 
Sinncrs, vile in their own eyes, will be objects of 
the mercy of God ; while some, who hâve made 
professions of piety, will be condemned on ac- 
count of the pride and arrogance that hâve 
contaminated their good Works. It will be so, 
because these hâve said in their hearts, Lord, I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are. 
They imagine themselves privileged soûls ; they 
prétend that they alone hâve penetrated the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God ; they hâve a 
lariguage and science of their own ; they believe 
that their zeal can accomplish everything. Their 
regular lives favor their vanity ; but in truth they 
are incapable of self-sacrifice, and they go to 
their dévotions, with their hearts fuil of pride 
and presumption. Unhappy are those who pray 
in this manner. Unhappy are they whose 
prayers do not render them more humble, more 
submissive, more vigilant over their faults, and 
more willing to live in obscurity. 

We must pray with love. It is love, says Ôt. 
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Augustin, tbat asks, that seeks, that knocks, that 
finds, and that is faithful to what it finds. We 
cease to pray to God, as soon as we cease to 
love him, as soou as we cease to thirst for his 
perfections. The coldness of our love is the si- 
lence of our hearts towards God. Without this, 
we may pronounce prayers, but we do not pray ; 
for what shall lead us to meditate upon the laws 
of God, if it be not the love of him who has 
made these laws. Let our hearts be full of love 
then, and tbey will pray. Happy are they who 
think seriously of the truths of religion, but far 
more happy are they who feel and love them. 
We must ardently desire, that God will grant us 
spiritual blessings ; and the ardor of our wishes 
must render us worthy of the blessings. For if 
we pray only from custom, from fear, in the time 
of tribulation ; if we honor God only with our 
lips, whilst our hearts are far from him ; if we do 
not feel a strong desire for the success of our 
prayers; if we feel a chilling indifférence, in 
approaching him who is a consuming fire ; if we 
hâve no zeal for his glory ; if we do not feel 
hatred for sin, and a thirst for perfection ; we 
cannot hope for a blessing upon such heartless 
prayers. 

We must pray with perseverance. The perfect 
heart is never weaTy of seeking God. Ought 
we to complain, if God sometimes leaves us to 
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obscurity, and doubt, and temptation ? Trials 
purify humble soûls, and they serve to expiate 
the faults of the unfaithful ; they confound those 
who, even in their pray ers, hâve flattered their 
cowardice and pride. If an innocent soûl, devo- 
ted to God, su fier ftom any secret disturbance 
it should be humble, adore the designs of God, 
and redouble its prayers and its fervor. How 
often do we hear those, who every day hâve to 
reproach themseives with unfaithfulness towards 
God, complain that he refuses to answer their 
prayers ! Ought they not to acknowledge, that 
it is their sins which hâve formed a thick cloud 
between heaven and them, and that God has 
justly hidden himself from them ? How often 
has he recalled us from our wanderings ! How 
often, ungrateful as we are, hâve we been deaf 
to his voice, and insensible to his goodness! He 
would make us feel, that \ye are blind and mis- 
érable when we forsake him ; he would teach us 
by privation, the value of the blessings that we 
hâve slighted ; and shall we not bear our pun- 
ishment with patience ? Who can bôast of 
having done ail that he ought to hâve done, of 
having repaired ail his past errors, of having 
purified his heart, so that he may claim as a 
right that God should listen to his prayer ? Alas ! 
ail our pride, great as it is, would not be suffi- 
cient to inspire such presumption. H, then, the 
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Almighty do not grant our pétitions, let as adore 
his justice, let us be silent, let us humble our- 
selves, and let us pray without ceasing. This 
humble perseverance will obtain from him what 
we should never obtain by our own merit It 
will make us pass happily from darkness to 
light ; for know, says St. Augustin, that God 
is near to us even when he appears far from us. 

Lastly. We should pray with a pure intention. 
We should not mingle, in our prayers, what is 
false with what is real, what is perishable with 
what is eternal, low and temporal interests with 
that which concerns our salvation. Do not seek 
to render God the protector of your self-love and 
ambition, but the promoter of your good de- 
sires. You ask for the gratification of your 
passions, or to be delivered from the cross, of 
which he knows you hâve need ; earry not to 
the foot of the altar irregular desires and indis- 
creet prayers ; sigh not there for vain and fleet- 
ing pleasures. Open your heart to your Father 
in heaven, that his spirit. may enable you to ask 
for the true riches. How can he grant you, says 
St Augustin, what you do not yourself desire 
to receive ? You pray every day that his will 
may be done, and that his kingdom may corne. 
How can you utter this prayer with sincerity, 
when you prefer your own will to his, and make 
his law yield to the vain pretexts with which 
12 
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your self-love seeks to éludé it î Can you make 
this prayer, you who disturb bis reign in your 
heart by so many impure and vain desires, you, 
in fine, who fear tbe arrivai of his reign, and 
do not desire that God should grant what you 
seem to pray for? No. If he at this moment 
were to offer to give you a new heart, and ren- 
der you humble, and meek, and self-denying, 
and willing to bear the cross, your pride would 
revoit, and you would not accept the offer, or 
you would make a réservation in favor of your 
ruling passion, and try to accommodate your 
piety to your humor and fancies. 

Methods and forms of prayer, received frorn 
pious and experienced Christians, should be 
treated with respect ; but we must not neglect 
the essential of prayer, which is an earnest de- 
sire that God, who knows our wants better than 
we do ourselves, will supply them. His Holy 
Spirit will teach us to pray, and will guide us 
when we are in need of its aid. But what is 
most important is the persuasion, that the sim- 
plest, most humble mode of prayer is the best, 
and the most acceptable, and the most con- 
formable to the words of the Son of God and the 
apostles. In such pray ers we find light and 
strength to fulfil our duty with meekness and 
humility, in whatever condition we may be 
placed. Without this help we shall form good 
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résolutions in vain ; deprived of this interior 
support, we shall be without strength in ail the 
diffîeulties and temptations of life. 


ADYICE UPON THE EXERCISES OF PRAYER AND 
PIETY. 

Perfect prayer must be the love of God. The 
excellence of this prayer does not consist in the 
number of words that we pronounce, for God 
sees our hearts, and knows ail that we want 
The heart asks only what God wills that we 
should hâve. He who does not desire with his 
whole heart, makes a deceitful prayer. How 
few are there who pray ! for how few really 
wish the true riches, humility, renunciation of 
their own will, the reign of God upon the ruius 
of their self-love. We must desire these bless- 
ings sincerely, and in connection with ail the 
details of life; else prayer is only an illusion, 
like a pleasant dream to a wretched sufferer, 
who thinks he possesses a felicity that is far 
from him. Still we must not cease to pray 
even when we cannot feel this true love and 
sincere desire ; God looks into the soûl, and will 
see the desire to love him. 
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When we are engaged even in the Works of 
God, we may feel an inévitable distraction of 
mind; but we carry within us a flame which is 
not extinguished, but, on the contrary, nourishes 
a secret prayer, that is like a lamp, ever burning 
before the throne of the Suprême. 

When the divine light begins to illuminate us, 
then we hâve a clear vision of truth, and we 
immediately recognize it We need not reason 
to prove the splendor of the sun ; it rises, and 
we see it This union with God in prayer must 
be the resuit of faithful obedience to his will ; 
by this alone must we measure our love to him ; 
our méditations ought to become every day 
more profound and intimate ; divine truths 
should enter the substance of our soûl, and 
nourish and grow with it We ought to medi- 
tate upon truth, and meditate at leisure, in sin- 
gleness of heart, without seeking ingenious and 
abstract thoughts. 

Let us do good, according to the means that 
God has given us, with discernment, with cour- 
age, and with persévérance. With discernment ; 
for charity, while it seeks to promote the glory 
of God by imparting to man, has reference to 
the nature, the work, and the condition of him 
who undertakes it; it avoids disproportionate 
designs. With courage; St. Paul exhorts us 
not to be weary in well doing ; that is, let .us 
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not be wanting in true zeal and faith. With _ 
perseverance ; for we see weak spirite, light 
and inconstant minds, soon looking back in the 
career of virtue. We shall always find occa- 
sions to do good ; they présent themselves every- 
where ; it is the will to do good that is wanting. 
Even solitude, where we seem to hâve no means 
of action, even the solitude that allows the least 
action, and affords the least communication with 
our fellow-beings, still présents opportunities of 
glorifying him who is their Master and ours. 


THE STOUT OP GOD TEACHES WITHIN. 

It is certain, that the Scriptures déclaré that 
u the Spirit of God dwells within us,” that it 
animâtes us, speaks to us in silence, suggests ail 
truth to us, and that we are so United to it, 
that we are joined unto the Lord in one spirit. 
This is what the Christian religion teaches us. 
Those learned men, who hâve been most op- 
posed to the idea of an interior life, are obliged 
to acknowledge it. Notwithstanding this, they 
suppose that the external law, or rather the light 
firom certain doctrines and reasonings, enlightens 
our minds, and that afterwards it is our reason 
that acte by itself from these instructions. They 
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do not attach sufficient importance to tbe teach- 
er within us, which is the Spirit of God. This 
is the soûl of our soûl, and without it we could 
form no thought or desire. Alas ! then, of what 
blindness we are guilty, if we suppose that we 
are alone in this interior sanctuary, while, on the 
contrary, God is there even more intimately than 
we are ourselves. 

You, will say, perhaps, Are we then inspired ? 
Yes, doubtless, but not as the prophète and the 
apostles were. Without the actual inspiration 
of the Almighty, we could neither do, nor will, 
nor think anything. We are then ahvays in- 
spired ; butwe are ever stifling this inspiration. 
God never ceases to speak to us ; but the noise 
of the world without, and the tumult of our pas- 
sions within, bewilder us, and prevent us from 
listening to him. AU must be silent around us, 
and ail must be still within us, when we should 
listen with our whole soûls to this voice, It is 
a still, small voice, and is only heard by those 
who listen to no other. Alas ! how seldom is 
it that me soûl is so still, that it Can hear when 
God speaks to it Our vain v. ~ : res and our 
self-love confuse the voice within us. 'v 7 e know 
that it speaks to us, that it demands something 
of us ; but we cannot hear wbat it saÿs, and we 
are often glad that it is unintelligible. Ought 
we to wonder that so many, even religious 
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persons, who are engrossed with amusements, 
full of vain desires, false wisdom, and self- 
confidence, cannot understand it, and regard 
this interior word of God as a chimera ? 

This inspiration must not make us think that 
we are like prophets. The inspiration of tlie 
prophets was full of certainty upon those things 
that God commanded them to déclaré or to do ; 
they were called upon to reveal what related to 
the future, or to perform a miracle, or to act 
with the divine authority. This inspiration, on 
the contrary, is without light and without cer- 
tainty ; it limits itself to teaching us obedience, 
patience, meekness, humility, and ail other Chris- 
tian virtues. It is not a divine monition to 
predict, to change the laws of nature, or to 
command men with an authority from God. 
It is a simple invitation from the depths of the 
soûl, to obey, and to resign ourselves even to 
death, if it be the will of God. This inspiration, 
regarded thus, and within these bounds, and in 
its true simplicity, contains only the common 
doctrine of the Christian church. It has not in 
itself, if the imaginations of men add nothing 
to it, any temptation to presumption or illusion ; 
on the contrary, it places us in the hands of God, 
trusting ail to his Spirit, without either violating 
our liberty, or leaving anything to our pride and 
fancies. 
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If this truth be admitted, that God always 
speaks within us, he speaks to impénitent sin- 
ners; but they are deafened and stunned by the 
tumult of their passions, and cannot hear bis ' 
voice ; bis word to them is a fable. He speaks 
in the soûls of sinners who are converted ; these 
feel the remorse of conscience, and this remorse 
is the voice of God within them, reproaching 
them for their vices. When sinners are truly 
touched, they find no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing this secret voice ; for it is that which péné- 
trâtes their soûls ; it is in them the two-edged 
sword of which St. Paul speaks. God makes 
himself felt, understood, and followed. They 
hear this voice of mercy, entering the very recesses 
of the heart, in accents of tender reproach, and 
the soûl is torn with agony. This is true con- 
trition. 

God speaks in the hearts of the wise and 
learned, of them whose regular lives appear 
adorned with many virtues ; but such persons 
are often too full of their own wisdom ; they 
listen too much to themselves to listen much to 
God. They turn everything to reasoning ; they 
form principles from natural wisdom and by 
worldly prudence, that they would hâve arrived 
at much sooner by singleness of heart and a 
docility to the will of God. They often appear 
much better than they are; theirs is a mixed 
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excellence ; they are too wise and great in their 
own eyes ; and 1 hâve often remarked, that an 
ignorant sinner who is beginning in his conver- 
sion to be touched with the true love of God, 
is more disposed to understand this interior 
Word of the Spirit, than certain enlightened and 
wise people who hâve grown old in their own 
wisdom. God, who seeks to communicate him- 
self, cannot be received by these soûls, so full 
of themselves and their own virtue and wisdom ; 
but his presence is w r ith the simple. Where are 
these simple soûls? I see but few of thera. 
God sees them, and it is with them that he is 
pleased to dwell. My Father and I, says Jésus 
Christ, will corne unto him, and make our abode 
with him. 


UPON THE USE OF CROSSES. 

We find it difficult to believe in that almighty 
goodness that inflicts trials on thosc whom it 
loves. Why, we say, should it please God to 
make us sufier ? Why could he not make us 
good without making us misérable ? Doubtless 
he could, for he is all-powerful ; the hearts of 
men are in his hands, and he can turn them as 
he will. But he, who could save us from sor- 
iS 
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row, bas not chosen to do it ; just as he bas 
willed that men should slowly grow from in- 
fancy to manhood, instead of creating them at 
once in maturity. We bave only to be silent, 
and adore bis profound wisdom without corn- 
prehending it. Thns we see clearly, that we 
cannot be virtuous but in proportion as we 
become humble, disinterested, trusting every- 
thing to God, without any unquiet concern 
about ourselves. We hâve need of ail our 
crosses. When we suffer much, it is because 
we hâve strong ties that it is necessary to loosen. 
We resist, and we thus retard, the divine opera- 
tion; we repuise the heavenly hand, and it 
must corne again : it would be wiser to yield 
ourselves at once to God. That the operation 
of bis providence, which overthrows our self-love, 
should not be painful to us, would require the 
intervention of a miracle. Would it be lésa 
miraculous, that a soûl, absorbed in its own 
concerna, should, in a moment, become dead to 
self, than that a ebild should go to sleep a child, 
and wake up a man ? The work of God in the 
beart, as upon the body, is invisible ; it is by a 
train of almost insensible events. He not only 
produces tbese effects gradualiy, but by ways 
that seem so simple, and so calcula ted ta succeed, 
that human wisdom attributes the success to 
tbese natuçal causes, and thus the finger of God 
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is overlookéd. Forraerly every work of God 
was by a miracle, and this prectudéd that exer* 
cise of faith which he now demands of us. It 
is to try our faith, that God renders this opera- 
tion so slow and sorrowful. 

The ingratitude and inconstancy of our fellow- 
creatures, the misapprehensions and disgust we 
meet with in prosperity, detach us from life and 
its deceitful enjoyments. God destroys the de- 
lusions of self-love by the expérience which he 
gives us of our sïnfulness and numberless errors. 
Ail this appears natural to us ; and thus our self- 
love is consumed by a slow fire, while he would 
hâve it annihilated at once, in the overpowering 
flame of a pure and devoted love to God ; but 
this would cost us but little pain. It is an 
excess of self-love that would become perfect in 
a moment, rather than by slow degreos. What 
is it that makes us complain of the length of 
our trials? It is still this attachment to self; 
and this is what God would destroy. Why 
should we complain ? The love of th? beings 
and things of this world is our evil, and still 
more the love of ourselves. Our Father in 
heaven orders a sériés of events that gradually 
detach us from the earth, and finally from self. 
This operation is painful ; but it is the disease 
of our soûl that renders it necessary, and that 
causes the pain we feel. Is it cruelty in the 
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surgeon to eut to the quick ? No ; on the cou- 
fcrary, it is affection, it is skill ; be would so treat 
his only son. 

And tbus it is with God ; his parental heart 
does not wish to grieve us ; he must wound us 
to the very heart, that he may cure its malady. 
He must take from us what is most dear, lest 
we love it too much, lest we love it to the 
préjudice of our love for him. We weep, we 
despair, we groan in our spirits, and we murmur 
against God ; but he leaves us to our sorrow, 
and we are saved; our présent grief saves us 
from an eternal sorrow. He has placed the 
friends whom he has taken from us in safety, to 
restore them to us in eternity. He has deprived 
us of them, that he may teach us to love them 
with a pure love, a love that we may enjoy in 
his presence forever ; he confers a greater bless- 
ing than we were capable of desiring. 

There happens nothing, even to the sinner, 
that God has not willed. It is he who does ail, 
who rules, who gives to ail whatever they re- 
çoive. He has numbered the very hairs of our 
head, the leaves of the trees, the sands on the 
sea-shore, and the drops of the océan. In crea- 
ting the universe, his wisdom has weighed and 
measured the least atom. It is he who, every 
moment, produces and renews the breath of life 
within us. It is he who has numbered our days. 
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That which most astonishes us, is nothing in 
the sight of God. Of what conséquence is it 
whether this frail house of clay crumbie into 
dust a little sooner, or a little later ? What do 
they lose, who are deprived of those whom they 
love ? Perhaps they lose only a perpétuai deli- 
rium ; they lose their forgetfulness of God and 
of themselves, in which they were plunged ; or 
rather they gain, by the efficacy of this trial, the 
felicity of detachment from the world ; the same 
stroke that saves the person who dies, préparés 
others, by suffering, to labor for their own sal- 
vation. Is it not then true, that God is good, 
that he is tender and compassionate towards 
our real sorrows, even when he strikes us to the 
heart, and we are tempted to complain of his 
severity ? 

Yery soon they who are separated will be re- 
united, and there will appear no trace of the 
séparation. They, who are about to set out 
upon a journey, ought not to feel themselves far 
distant from those who hâve gone to the same 
country, a few days before. Life is like a 
torrent ; the past is but a dream ; the présent, 
while we are thinking of it, escapes us, and is 
precipitated in the same abyss that has swal- 
lowed up the past ; the future will not be of 
a different nature, it will pass as rapidly. A 
fcw moments, and a few more, and ail wil- ht* 
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ended ; what has appeared long and tedioua, 
will seem short whcn it is finished. 

It is this unquiet self-love that renders us so 
sensitive. The sick man, who sleeps ill, thinks 
the night long. We exaggerate, from cowardice, 
ail the evils which we encounter : they are great, 
but our sensibility increases them. The true 
way to bear them is to yield ourselves up with 
confidence to God. We suffer, indeed, but God 
wills this suffering, that it may purify us, and 
render us worthy of him. The world forgets 
us, slights us, is ungrateful to us, places us in 
the rank of those who hâve passed away ; true, 
and it is astonishing that the world should be 
unjust, treacherous, and deceitful? It is never- 
theless the same world that you hâve not been 
ashamed to love so .dearly, and that perhaps 
you still love; and this is the source of your 
sorrow. 

Almighty God ! thou, who alone canst see 
the whole extent of our misery, canst alone cure 
it Give us, we implore thee, the faith, the hope, 
the love, the Christian courage that we need. 
Enable us ever to raise our eyes to thee, the all- 
powçrful, who will give to thy children only 
what is for their everlasting good, and to Jésus 
Christ thy Son, who is our example in suffering. 
Baise our hearts, O, our Father ; make them 
like his, that they may be self-denying, and 
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may fear only tby displeasure and eternal sorrow. 
O Lord, thou seest the weakness and désolation 
of the créature of thy hands. It hall no resource 
in itself ; it wants everything, and seeks in tbee 
with confidence the good it cannot find else- 
where. 


ÜPON DAILY FAULTS. 

There are many faults that are voluntary to 
a certain degree, though they are not committed 
with a deliberate purpose of disobedience to 
God. We often reproach a friend for a fault 
that he knows gives us pain, and that he still 
repeats with this knowledge, although not with 
the design to offend us. We sometimes com- 
mit such faults towards God. They are in truth 
voluntary, because, though we do not reflect at 
the moment, yet we hâve an interior light in our 
consciences, that should be sufficient at least to 
make us hesitate before we act. These are 
often the faults of very good people. Small 
offences become great in our eyes, as the light 
from God increases within us, just as the sun, 
when rising, reveals to us the magnitude of ob- 
jects, of which we had only a confused idea in 
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the night As tbis lîght rises witbin ns we 
must expect that the imperfections, which we 
now discover, will appear greater and more sin- 
ful, and that we shall see, springing up from onr 
bearts, numerous defects that we never suspect- 
ed were there. We shall there find weakness 
enough to destroy our self-love, and to démolis h 
to the very foundation the fabricof human pride. 
Nothing proves more certainly the real advanee- 
ment of the soûl, than the power to see these 
imperfections without being discouraged by them. 
Wben we perceive an inclination to do wrong 
before we hâve committed a fault, we must 
abstain from it ; but after we hâve committed it, 
we must courageously endure the humiliation 
that follows. When we perceive the fault before 
we commit it, we must beware of resisting the 
Spirit of God, that is warning us of danger, and 
that may, if we neglect it, be silenced within us, 
and that will in time leave us, if we do not 
yield to it. The faults of précipitation or of 
frailty, are nothing in comparison with those 
which render us deaf to this voice of the Holy 
Spirit, that is beginning to speak in the bottom 
of our hearts. 

Those faults that we do not perceive till after 
they are committed, will not be cured by in- 
quiétude and vexation with ourselves; on the 
contrary, this fretfulness is only the impatience 
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of pride at the view of its own downfall. The 
only use then to be made of such errors, is, to 
submit quietly to the humiliation they brin g, 
for it is not being humble to resist humility. 
We must condemn our faults, lament them, 
repent of them, without seeking any palliation 
or excuse, viewing ourselves as in the presence 
of God, with ail our imperfections upon our 
heads, and without any feeling of bitterness or 
discouragement, meekly improving our disgrâce 
Thus may we draw from the serpent a cure for 
the venom of his wound. 

Very often wbat we would offer to God, is 
not what he calls upon us to relinquish. What 
he demands of us is often what we most cherish ; 
it is this Isaac of our hearts, this only son, thisl 
well-beloved, that he commands us to resign ; 
it is his will that we should yield up ail that is 
most dear, and short of this obedience we hâve 
no repose. “ Who is he that bas resisted the 
Almighty and been at peacc ? 99 Do you desire 
the blessing of God upon your efforts ? Give 
up everything to him, and the God of peace will 
be with you. What consolation, what liberty, 
what strength, what enlargement of heart, what 
growth in grâce, when the love of ourselves is 
no longer between us and our Creator, and 
we hâve made without hésitation the last sacri- 
fice! 
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Never let ns be disconraged with onrselves ; 
it is not when we are conscious of our faults 
that we are the most wicked ; on the contrary, 
we are less so. We see by a brighter light ; 
and let us remember for our consolation, that 
we never perceive our sins till we begin to cure 
tbem. We must neither flatter, nor be impa- 
tient with ourselves, in the correction of our 
faults. Despondency is not a state of humility ; 
on the contrary, it is the vexation and despair 
of acowardly pride, — nothingds worse ; whether 
we stumble or whether we fall, we must only 
think of rising again, and going on in our course. 
Our faults may be useful to us, if they cure us 
of a vain confidence in ourselves, and do not 
deprive us of an humble and salutary confidence 
in God. Let us bless God with as true tbank- 
fulness, if he hâve enabled us to make any 
progress in virtue, as if we had made it through 
our own strength, and let us not be troubled 
with the weak agitations of self-love ; let them 
pass, do not think of them. God never makes 
us feel our weaknesses but that we may be led 
to seek strength from him. What is involuntary 
should not trouble us; but the great thing is, 
never to act against the light within us, and to 
desire to follow where God would lead us. 
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UPON THE AMUSEMENTS THAT BELONG TO DUR 
CONDITION. 

We should not, it appears to me, be troubled 
about those amusements in which we cannot 
avoid taking a part There are some people 
who think that they should be always mourn- 
ing, that they should put a continuai constraint 
upon themselves, and feel a disgust for those 
amusements to which they are obliged to sub- 
mit 

For ray own part, I confess that I know not 
how to conform myself to these rigid notions. 
I prefer something more simple, which I also 
think would be more pleasing to God. When 
diversions are innocent in themselves, and we 
enter upon them with a due regard to the con- 
dition in which we are placed by Providence, 
then I think that we may enjoy them with 
modération and in the sight of God. Manners 
more reserved and harsh, less complaisant and 
frank, only serve to give a false idea of piety to 
the people of the world, who are already but too 
much prejudiced against it, and who believe 
that we cannot serve God but by a melancholy 
and austere life. Let us go on our way in the 
simplicity of our hearts, with the peace and joy 
that are the fruits of the Holy Spirit. Whoever 
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walks as in the presence of God in the niost 
indiffèrent things, does not cease to do his will, 
although he may appear to do nothing of much 
importance. 1 believe that we are conforming 
to the divine order and the will of Providence, 
when we are doing even indifferent things that 
belong to our condition. 

Most persons, when they wish to be con- 
verted or to reform, think more of performing 
some diffîcult and extraordinary actions, than of 
purifying their intentions, and sacrificing their 
inclinations in the most common duties of their 
situation in life ; in which they are deceived. 
It would be better to make less change in the 
action, and a deeper change in the disposition 
with which it is performed. When we are 
already pursuing an honest and regular life, it 
is necessary to make a change within, rather 
than without, if we would become Christians. 
God is not satisfied with the motion of the lips, 
nor the posture of the body, nor outward cere- 
monies, It is our individual love that he de- 
manda ; it is an acquiescence, without any 
reserve, in his will. Let us carry this submissive 
temper, this will, inspired by the will of God, 
wherever his Providence conducts. Let us seek 
the Fatber of our spirits in those times that seera 
80 vacant, and they will be full of his presence. 
The most useless amusements may be converti 
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ed into good works, if we enter into them with 
proper décorum and in conformity to the will of 
God. 

Wbat enlargement of heart do we expérience 
when we act with this simplicity ; we walk like 
little children led by a tender parent, not fearing 
whither we may go, and with the sa me freedom 
and joy. When piety has its foundation en- 
tirely in the will of God, regarding neither fancy 
nor tempérament, nor induced by an excessive 
zeal, how simple, and graceful, and lovely, are 
ail its movements ! They who possess this 
piety appear much like others ; they are without 
affectation, without austerity ; they are social 
and easy, but still live in perpétuai subjection 
to ail their dutîës, àüd in an unceasing renuncia- 
tion of everything that does not in some way 
belong to the divine order which always governs. 
In short, they live in the pure vision of God, 
sacrificing to him every irregular movement of 
nature. This is the adoration in spirit and in 
truth that Jésus Christ has taughb Ail the rest 
is the mere ceremony of religion ; the shadow 
rather than the substance of Christianity. 

You ask by what rneans we can retain this 
purity of intention in our intercourse with the 
world, and wbile tbus partaking of its pleasures. 
We find it difficult, you will say, to defend our- 
selves against the torrent of evil passions and 
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bad examples among men, even when we place 
a contiuual guard upon ourselves. How then 
shall we hope to resist, if we expose ourselves 
so readily to its pleasures, which may contami- 
nate, and must dissipate even the mind of the 
Christian ? 

I acknowledge the danger, and I believe it 
even greater than it is said to be, and I admit 
the necessity of great précaution against these 
snares; and these are the safeguards that I 
would recommend, reading, prayer, and médita- 
tion upon the great truths of religion. Fix your 
thoughts upon some action or instruction of 
Jésus Christ; and when you feel convinced of 
the truth which you hâve been considering, 
make a serious and particular application of it 
for the amendment, of your defects. If you are 
faithful to retire, morning and evening, for the 
practice of this duty, you will find that it will 
serve as a counterpoise to the dangers that sur- 
round you. I say morning and evening, because 
the soûl, like the body, must refresh itself at 
stated times, lest it faint and become exhausted 
in its commerce with the world. But we must 
be firm against temp tâtions from without and 
from within, if we would observe those periods. 
We ne ver need be so engrossed by external 
things, however good they may be, as to forget 
the wants of the soûl. I am persuaded, that, 
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in following these simple rules, we shall insure 
ail abundant blessing; we shall be iii the midst 
of plea sures, moderate, discreet, and self-possessed, 
without constraint, without affectation, and with- 
out the severity that gives pain to others. We 
shall be in the midst of these things as not being 
there ; and still preserving a cheerful and com- 
plaisant disposition, we shall thus be ail things 
to ail men. 

Should we feel at times disheartened and dis- 
couraged, a confiding thought, a simple move- 
ment of heart towards God will renew our 
powers. Whatever he may demand of us, he 
will give us at the moment the strength and 
the courage that we need. This is the daily 
bread for which we continually pray, and which 
will never be denied us ; for our Father, far 
from forsaking us, waits only for our hearts to 
be opened, to pour into them the stream of bis 
unfailing love. 


àgàinst temptahons. 

There are but two things that we can do 
against temptations. The first is to be faithful 
to the light within us, in avoiding ail exposure to 
temptation, which we are at liberty to avoid. I 
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say, ail that we are at liberty to avoid, bçcanse 
it does not always dépend upon oursel ves, 
whether we shall escape occasions of sin. 
Those that belong to the situation in life in 
which Providence bas placed us, are not under 
our control. The other is to turn our eyea to 
God in the moment of temptation, to throw 
ourselves immediately upon the protection of 
heaven, as a child, when in danger, Aies to the 
arms of its parent. 

The habituai conviction of the presence of 
God is the sovereign remedy; it supports, it 
consoles, it calms us. We must not be surprised 
that we are tempted. We are placed here to be 
proved by temptations. Everything is tempta- 
tion to us. Crosses irritate our pride, and pros- 
perity flatters it ; our life is a continuai warfare, 
but Jésus Christ combats with us. We must 
let temptations, like a tempest, beat upon our 
heads, and still move on ; like a traveller sur- 
prised on the way by a storm, who wraps his 
cloak *about him, and goes on his journey in 
spite of the opposing éléments. 

In a certain sense, there is little to do in doiug 
the will of God. Still it is true that it is a great 
work, because it must be without any reserve. 
His spirit enfers thç secret foldings of our hearts, 
and even the most upright affections, and the 
most necessary attachments, must be regulated 
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by bis will ; but it is not the multitude of bard 
duties, it is not constraint and contention that 
advances us in our Christian course. On the 
contrary, it is the yielding of our wilis witbout 
restriction and without choice, to tread cheerfully 
every day in the path in which Providence leads 
us, to seek nothing, to be discouraged by nothing, 
to see our duty in the présent moment, to trust 
ail else without reserve to the will and power of 
God. Let us pray to our heavenly Father that 
our wilis may be swallowed up in his. 


UP0N FEDEUTY IN LITTLE THINGS. 

Great virtues are rare ; the occasions for 
them are very rare ; and when they do occur, we 
are prepared for them, we are excited by the 
grandeur of the sacrifice, we are supported either 
by the splendor of the deed in the eyes of the 
world, or by the self-complacency that we expé- 
rience from the performance of an uncommon 
action. Little things are unforeseen ; they re- 
turn every moment ; they corne in contact with 
our pride, our indolence, our haugbtiness, our 
readiness to take oflence ; they contradict our 
inclinations perpetually. We would much rather 
make certain great sacrifices to God, howeveî 
14 
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violent and painful they might be, upon condi- 
tion that we should be rewarded by liberty' to 
folio w our own desires and habits in the details 
of life. It is, however, only by fidelity in little 
things, that a true and constant love to God can 
be distinguished from a passing fervor of spirit. 

Ail great things are only a great number of 
small things that hâve been carefully collected 
together. He who loses nothing will soon grow 
rich. Besides, let us remember, that God looks 
in our actions only for the motive. The world 
judges us by appearance ; God counts for noth- 
ing what is most dazzling to men. What he 
desires is a pure intention, true docility, and a 
sincere self-renu nciation. Ail this is exercised 
more frequently, and in a way that tries us more 
severely, on coraraon than on great occasions. 
Sometimes we cling more tenaciously to a trifle 
than to a great interest. It would give us more 
pain to relinquish an amusement than to bestow 
a great sum in charity. We are more easily led 
away by little things, because we believe them 
more innocent, and imagine that we are less 
attached to them ; nevertheless, wben God de- 
prives us of them, we soon discover from the pain 
of privation, how excessive and inexcusable was 
our attachment to them. The sincerity of our 
piety is also impeached by the neglect of minor 
duties. What probability is there, that we 
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should not hesitate to make great sacrifices, 
when we shrink from slight ones ? 

But what is most dangerons to the mind, is 
the habit it acquires of unfaithfulness. True 
love to God tbinks nothing small. Ail that can 
please or displease him is great. It does not 
produce constraint and weak scruples, but it 
places no limits to its fidelity ; it acts with sim- 
plicity, and as it is not embarrassed with things 
that God has not commanded, it never hésitâtes 
a moment about what he does command, 
whether it be great or small. 

Those persons who are naturally less exact, 
ought to make an inviolable law with them- 
selves about trifles. They are tempted to despise 
them ; they hâve a habit of thinking them of no 
conséquence ; they are not aware of the insen- 
sible growth of the passions ; they forget even 
their own most fatal expérience. They trust to 
a delusive courage, though it has before failed 
them, for the support of their fidelity. 

“ This is a trifle,” they say, “ it is nothing.” 
True; but it is a nothing that will be everything 
to you, a trifle that you prefer to the will of 
God, a trifle that will be your ruin. There is 
no real élévation of mind in a contcmpt of little 
things ; it is, on the contrary, from too narrow 
views, that we consider those things of little 
importance, which hâve in fact such extensive 
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our own minds, is really worse tban to be en- 
grossed with outward things, because it appears 
like wisdom, and yet is not ; wé do not think 
of curing it; we pride ourselves upon it; we 
approve of it ; it gives us an unnatural strength ; 
it is a sort of frenzy ; we are not conscious 
of it ; we are dying, and we think ourselves in 
health. 

Simplicity consists in a just medium, in which 
we are neither too much excited, nor too com- 
posed. The soûl is not carried away by out- 
ward things, so that it cannot make ail necessary 
reflections ; neither does it make those continuai 
référencés to self, that a jealous sense of its own 
excellence multiplies to infinity. That freedom 
of the soûl, which looks straight onward in its 
path, losing no time to reason upon its steps, to 
study them, or to contemplate those that it has 
already taken, is true simplicity. 

The first step in the progress of the soûl is 
disengagement from outward things, that it may 
enter into itself, and contemplate its true inter- 
ests ; this is a wise self-love. The second is, to 
join to this the idea of God whom it fears; this 
is the feeble beginning of true wisdom ; but the 
soûl is still fixed upon itself; it is afraid that it 
does not fear God enough ; it is still thinking of 
itself. These anxieties about ourselves are far 
removed from that peace and liberty, which a 
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true and simple love inspires; bat it is not yet 
time for this ; the soal must pass through this 
trouble ; this operation of the Spirit of God in 
our hearts cornes to us gradually ; we approach 
step by step to this simplicity. In the third and 
last state, we begin to think of God more fre- 
quently, we think of ourselves less, and insensibly 
we lose ourselves in him. 

The more gentle and docile the soûl is, the 
more it advances in this simplicity. It does not 
become blind to its own defects, and uncon- 
scious of its imperfections ; it is more than ever 
sensible of thern ; it feels a horror of the slightest 
sin ; it sees more clearly its own corruption ; but 
this sensibility does not arise from dwelling upon 
itself, but by the light from the presence of God 
we see how far removed we are from infinité 
purity. 

Thus simplicity is free in its course, since it 
makes no préparation ; but it can only belong to 
the soûl that is purified by a true penitence. It 
must be the fruit of a perfect renunciation of 
self, and an unreserved love of God. But 
though they, who become penitents, and tear 
themselves from the vanities of the world, make 
self the object of thought, yet they must avoid 
an excessive and unquiet occupation with them- 
selves, such as would trouble, and embarrass, 
and retard thera in their progress. Dwelling too 
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much upon self, produces in weak minds useless 
scruples and superstition, and in stronger minds 
a presumptuous wisdom. Both are contrary to 
true simplicity, which is free and direct, and 
gives itself up, without reserve and with a gen- 
erous self-forgetfulness, to the Father of spirits. 
How free, how intrepid are the motions, how 
glorious the progress that the soûl makes, when 
delivered frora ail low, and interested, and 
unquiet cares. 

If we desire that our friends be simple and 
free with us, disencumbered of self in their inti- 
macy with us, will it not please God, who is our 
truest friend, that we should surrender our soûls 
to him, without fear or reserve, in that holy and 
sweet communion with himself which he allows 
us ? It is this simplicity, which is the perfection 
of the true children of God. This is the end 
that we must hâve in view, and to which we 
must be continually advancing. 

This deliverance of the soûl from ail useless, 
and selfish, and unquiet cares, brings to it a 
peace and freedom that are unspeakable ; this is 
true simplicity. It is easy to perceive, at the 
first glance, how glorious it is ; but expérience 
alone can make us comprehend the enlargement 
of heart that it produces. We are then like 
a child in the arms of its parent ; we wish noth- 
mg more, we fear nothing, we yield ourselves up 
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to tbis pure attachaient, we are not anxious 
about what others think of us, ail our motions 
are free, graceful and happy. We do not judge 
ourselves, and we do not fear to be judged. Let 
us strive after this loyely simplicity ; let us seek 
the path that leads to it. The farther we are 
from it, the more we must hasten our steps 
towards it. Very far from being simple, most 
Christians are not even sincere. They are not 
only disin genuous, but they are false, and they 
dissemble with their neighbor, with God, and 
with themselves. They practise a thousand 
little arts that indirectly distort the truth. Alas ! 
every man is a liar ; those even who are naturally 
upright, sincere, and ingenuous, and who are 
what is called simple and natural, still hâve 
this jealous and sensitive reference to self in 
everything, which secretly nourishes pride, and 
preveuts that true simplicity, which is the renun- 
ciation and perfect oblivion of self. 

But it will be said, How can I help being 
occupied with myself ? A crowd of selfish fears 
trouble me, and tyrannize over my mind, and 
excite a lively sensibility. The principal means 
to cure this is to yield yourself up sincerely to 
God, to place ail your interests, pleasures, and 
réputation in his hands, to receive ail the suffer- 
ings that he may inflict upon you in this scene 
of humiliation, as trials and tests of your love to 
16 
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him, neitber to fear the scrutiny, nor to avoid 
thé censure of matikind. This state of willing 
aoquiescence produces true liberty, and this lib- 
erty brings perfect simplicity. Â soûl that is 
Hberated from the little earthly interests of self- 
love, becomes confiding, and moves straight 
onwàrd, and its views expand even to infinity, 
just rn proportion as its forgetfulness of self 
increases, and its peace is profou nd even in the 
midst of trouble. 

I hâve already said that the opinion of the 
world conforms to the judgment of God, upon 
this noble simplicity. The world admires, even 
in its votaries, the free and easy manners of a 
person who has lost sight of self. But the 
simplicity, which is produced by a dévotion to 
external things, still more vain than self, is not 
the true simplicity ; it is only an image of it, 
and cannot represent its greatness. They who 
cannot find the substance, pursue the shadow ; 
and shadow as it is, it has a charm, for it has 
some resemblance to the reality that they hâve 
lost. A person full of defects, who does not 
attempt to hide them, who does not seek to 
dazzle, who does not affect either talents or 
virtue, who does not appear to think of himself. 
more than of others, but to bave lost sight of this 
self of which we are so jealous, pleases greatly 
in spite of his defects. This false simplicity is 
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taken for the tme. Ou the contrary, à person 
full of talents, of virtttès, and of extcrior grâces, 
if he appear artificiel, if be be thinking of hira- 
self, if he affect the very best things, is a tedious 
and wearisome companion that no one likes. 

Nothing, then, we grant, is more lovely and 
grand than simplicity. But some will say, Mnst 
we never think of self ? We need not practise 
thia coftstraint ; in trying to be simple we may 
lose simplicity. What then must we do? Make 
no raie about it, but be satisfied that you affect 
nothing. When you are disposed to speak of 
yourself from vanity, you can only repress this 
stroiig desire, by thinking of God, or of what you 
are called upon by him to do. Simplicity does 
not consist in false shame or false modesty, any 
more than in pride or vainglory. When vanity 
would lead to egotism, we hâve only to turn 
from self; when, on the contrary, there is a 
necessity of speaking of ourselves, we must not 
reason too much about it, we must look straight 
àt the end. But what will they think of me ? 
They will think I am boasting; I shall be sus- 
^jected in speaking so freely of my owti concerns. 
None of these un quiet reflections should trouble 
us for one moment. Let us speak freely, ingen* 
uously, and sirrlply of ourselves, when we are 
called upon to speak. It is thus that St. Paul 
apoke often in bis epistles. What true greatness 
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there is in speaking with simplicity of one’s self. 
Vainglory is sometimes hidden under an air of 
modesty and reserve, People do not wish to 
proclaim their own merit, but they would be 
very glad that otbers should discover it. They 
would hâve the réputation both of virtue and of 
the desire to hide it. 

As to the raatter of speaking against our- 
sclves, I do not either blâme or recommend it. 
When it arises from true simplicity, and that 
hatred with which God inspires us of our sins, 
it is admirable, and thus I regard it in many 
holy men. But usually the surest and most 
simple way is not to speak unnecessarily of one’s 
self, either good or evil. Self-love often préféra 
abuse to obliyion and silence ; and when we 
hâve often spoken ill of ourselves, we are quite 
ready to be reconciled, just like angry lovers, 
who, after a quarrel, redouble their blind dévo- 
tion to each other. 

This simplicity is manifested in the exterior. 
As the mind is freed from this idea of self, we 
act more naturally, ail art ceases, we act rightly, 
without thinking of what we are doing, by a 
sort of directness of purpose, that is inexplicable 
to those who hâve no expérience of it To some 
we may appear less simple than those who hâve 
a more grave and practised manner; but these 
are people of bad taste, who take the affectation 
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oî modesty for modesty itself, and who baye no 
knowledge of trae simplieity.. This true sim- 
plicity has sometimes a careless and irregular 
appearance, but it has the charm of truth and 
candor, and shec^ around it, I know not what 
of -pure and innocent, of cheerful and peaceful ; 
a loveliness that wins us when we see it inti- 
mately and with pure eyes. 

How désirable is this simplieity! who will 
give it to me? I will quit ail else; it is the 
pearl of great price. 


FROM THE DIRECTIONS FOR THE CONSCIENCE OF A 
KING. 


COMPOSE) FOR THS DURS OF BURGUSDT. 

It is commonly said, that the private vices of 
kings are less injurious than the mistakes they 
make as rulers. For my own part, I boldly 
assert the contrary ; and I insist that ail their 
defects as men, are of infinité importance to the 
community. Examine your actions, then, in 
detail. Subjects are servile imitators of their 
rulers, especially when the passions are con- 
cerned. Hâve you then set any example of a 
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cri minai love ? If you hâve, your authority -bas 
given distinction to infamy ; you hâve broken 
down the barriers of honor and decency; you 
hâve afforded a triumph to vice and impudence ; 
you hâve taught your subjects not to blush at 
what is disgraceful. Fatal lesson, that they never 
will forget! It would be better, said Jésus 
Christ, to be thrown with a mill-stone round 
your neck into the depth of the sea, than to 
cause one of these little ones to offend. 

Vice is in itself a contagions poison. Human 
nature is always liable to the contamination : it 
is ever ready to break the yoke of modesty. 
A spark causes a dame. A single action of a 
king may produce an increase and succession of 
crimes through many nations, and tlirough dis- 
tant âges. Hâve you not given any of these 
fatal examples? Can you think that your ir- 
regularity will be secret? O no! the crimes of 
rulers are never secret. Their good actions may 
be hidden ; people are slow to belle vethem ; but 
evil is believed upon the slightest suspicion. 
Hâve you discountenanced irréligion in its light> 
est expression ? Hâve you manifested your 
indignation at impiety? Hâve you made it 
felt, and left no one to doubt your sentiments ? 
Hâve you never been influenced by a false 
shatne, that bas made you blush for the gospel ? 
Hâve you shown by your conversation and 
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actions, your sincere faith and zeal for Christi- 
anity ? Hâve you used your authority to silence 
hnpiety ? Hâve you shrunk with horror from 
immodest levity, equivocal expressions, and ail 
other marks of licentiousness ? 

Hâve you committed no injustice towards 
foreign nations ? The poor wretch, who, from 
extreme necessity, steals a purse japon the high- 
way, is hanged ; while the man who unjustlv 
subjugates a neighboring state, is called a herc 
The unlawful seizure of a meadow or a vine- 
yard, is regarded as an off’enee against God ; but 
no account is made of taking possession of 
cities and provinces. To take a field from an 
iudividual, is a great sin ; to take a country from 
a nation, is an innocent and glorious action. 
Whence are these ideas of justice ? Will God 
judge thus ? Ought we to be less just in great, 
than in little things? 1s not justice still justice, 
when great interests are at stake ? Should we 
not hâve some scruples about committing a 
crime against a million of men, against a whole 
country, when we dare not injure an individual ? 
AU, then, that is taken by' mere conquest, is 
taken unjustly, and ought to be restored. A 
treaty of peace, that is made from necessity, 
because one party is the stronger, is like that 
which is made with a robber, who has his pistol 
at your head. Your enemy is your brother; 
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you cannot forget this, without forgetting ail 
humanity. You hâve no right to do him any 
harm when you can avoid it You hâve no 
right to take up arma against him but in ex- 
trême necessity. And in making a treaty with 
him, it is no longer a question of war, of arms, 
but of peace, justice, humanity, and good faitb. 
And it is more infamous to deceive in a treaty 
of peace with a nation, than in a privatc con- 
tract with an individuaL 


nox A METTES TO THE DUKE OF BUBOUNDT, UPON THE 8JLME 
8UBJECT. 

Never let your high rank prevent the exercise 
of kindness to the most insignifiant. Put your- 
self in their place ; and this condescension will 
not lessen your authority or their respect. Study 
men always ; learn how to make use of them 
without familiarity. Seek ment, though it 
should be in the most obscure corner of the 
world : it is usually modest and retired. Virtue 
cannot penetrate the crowd ; it has neither eager- 
ness nor présomption : it allows itself to be for- 
gotten. 

Do not be subdued by the artful and by 
flatterers. Let them feel that you do not love 
either their praises or their meanness. Put trust 
only in thèse, who hâve the courage to contra 
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dict you with respect, and who value your 
character more, than your favor. Let ail the 
world see, that you think and feel as a prince 
8hould think and feel. It is important, tbat the 
good love you, that the wicked fear you, and 
that ail esteem you, Make haste then to cor- 
rect yourself, that you may labor successfully to 
improve others. 

True piety has in it nothing weak, nothing 
sad, nothing coristrained. It enlarges the heart ; 
it is simple, free, and attractive. The kingdom 
of God does not consist in a scrupulous observ- 
ance of trifling formalities; it is in each indi- 
vidual the performance of the duties that belong 
to his condition. A great prince ought not to 
serve God in the same manner as a hennit, or 
a private individual. 


AD VICE. 

Feeling as affectionate an interest in the happiness of the irhole 
hnman race as in his own nation in particular, and being as 
true an enemy to persécution as he iras a sincere friend to 
justice and equity, the following iras the irise ad vice that 
Fenelon gave to the Chevalier St. George, when he visited him 
at Cambrai, in 1709 - 10 

Above ail things never compel your subjects 
to changé their religion. No human power can 
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forcé the impénétrable intrenchments of libertÿ 
in the human heart Force can . never persuade 
men ; it can only make hypocrites. When kings 
interfère with religion, instead of proteeting it, 
they enslaye it. Grant to ail religions a politi- 
cal toleration ; not equally approving of ail, a9 
if you were indifferent, but patiently allowing 
ail that God allows, and endeavoring to lead 
men by gentle persuasion. 

Study the advantages of the peculiar form of 
government of your own country, and the senti- 
ments you ought to cherish towards your senate. 
This tribunal can do nothing without you. Hâve 
you not then sufficient power ? You can do 
nothing without their consent. Are you not 
bappy that you are at liberty to do good, and 
not free to do evil ? Every wise prince should 
rejoice to be only the executor of the laws, and 
to hâve a suprême council who can moderate his 
authority. The paternal relation is the true 
model for governments; and every good father 
acte in concert with his wisest and most experi- 
enced children. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

Nothing is more neglected than the éducation 
of girls. Custom and the capiice of motbers 
détermine it altogether. A careful éducation 
of boys is thought necessary for the public good ; 
though it is frequently as defective as that of 
girls. Women in general hâve feebler mitids 
than men ; the weaker the mind is, the more 
important it is to fortify it. They hâve not only 
duties to ftilfil, but duties which form the basis 
of social Jife. Is it not women, who are the 
blessing or the ruin of families ; who regulate 
the detail of domestic aff’airs ; and who, of 
course, govern what most nearly relates to raan ? 
Thus they hâve a decided influence on the 
happiness or unhappiness of those who are 
connected with them. A judicious, industrious, 
religious woman is the soûl of her family. Men, 
who exercise authority in public, cannot by their 
deliberations affect the general good, if women 
do not aid them. The occupations of women 
are not less important to the public than those 
of men ; they hâve families to govern, husbands 
to make happy, and children to educate. 

It is ignorance which renders women frivo- 
lous. When they hâve arrived at a certain âge, 
without habits of application, they cannot ac 
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quire a taste for it ; whatever is serious appeara 
to them sad ; whatever demanda continued 
attention fatigues them. The inclination for 
amusement, which is strong in youth, and tbe 
example of persons of the same âge, wbo are 
devoted to pleasure, bave inspired them with a 
dread of an orderly and laborious life. At an 
early âge, they want that expérience and author- 
ity that would make them useful at home. 
They do not understand the importance of 
domestic occupations, unless their mothers bave 
taken pains to instruct them. In this state of 
uselessness, a girl abandons herself to indolence, 
which is a languor of the soûl, an inexhaustible 
source of ennui. She accustoms herself to sleep 
a third more than is necessary for the préserva- 
tion of health; too much sleep enfeebles her, 
renders her délicate ; whereas moderate sleep, 
accompanied by regular exercise, would produce 
gayety and strength, forming the true perfection 
of the body, to say nothing of its influence on 
the mind. Idleness and weakness thus being 
united to ignorance, there arises from this 
union a pernicious taste for amusements. Girls 
brought up in this idle way hâve an ill-regulated 
imagination. Their curiosity, not being directed 
to substantial things, is turned towards vain and 
dangerous objects, They read books which 
nourish their vanity, and become passionatcly 
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fond of romances, comédies, and fanciful adven- 
tures. Tbeir minds become visionary ; they 
accustom themselves to the extravagant lan- 
guage of the heroines of romance, and are 
spoiled for common life. 

To remedy ail these evils, it is necessary to 
begin the éducation of girls with tbeir earliest 
infancy. At that tender âge, when they are left 
to the care of weak and often of unprincipled 
women, the deepest impressions are sometimes 
made; impressions, which hâve an influence 
during life. Before children can speak, we may 
instruct them. They are learning a language, 
which they will soon speak with more correct- 
ness, than scholars acquire in tbe use of lan- 
guages which they hâve studied, at a more 
mature âge. For what is learning a language ? 
It is not merely crowding the memory with 
words ; it is observing the sense of each parti cu- 
lar word. The child, in the midst of its cries 
and plays, notices of what object each word is 
the sign. It makes this observation sometimes 
in considering the natural movements of bodies 
which it touches or sees. It is true that the 
minds of children hâve an admirable facility to 
receive impressions from images. Thus you 
may give them, by the assistance of tones and 
gestures, an inclination to be with honest and 
virtuous persons ; and by the different exprès* 
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sions of the countenance and tha tone 01 the 
voice, inspire a dread of those whom they bave 
seen angry. I speak of tbese little things as 
important, for there can be no doubt tliat deep 
impressions can thus be made on the minds of 
children. It is désirable that instruction should 
not be forced on children ; that everything should 
be avoided that tends to excite the passions ; 
that they should gently be deprived of whatever 
they desire with too much ardor. If t&e dispo- 
sition of a child is good, we may thus reuder it 
docile, patient, firm, gay, and tranquil; whereas, 
if this early period is neglected, it will become 
impetuous and irritable through life. Its habits 
are forming; and its soûl, which has no bias 
towards any particular object, easily turns to evil. 
At a more advanced âge, when reason is devel- 
oping itself, every word we say should tend to 
inspire a love of truth, and a contempt for every 
kind of dissimulation. 

We should never coax children ; if we do, we 
teach them to disguise the truth, and they never 
forget it. We muet lead them by reason as 
much as possible. They observe everything. 
We must accustom them to speak little. The 
pleasure we dérivé from playful children often 
spoils them. We teach them to say everything 
that cornes into their minds ; to speak of things 
of which they hâve no distinct idea. This habit 
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of judging with précipitation, of speaking of 
things withopt understanding them, remains 
during the rest of their lives, and forma a very 
defective order of mind. 

We must take care of children, without letting 
them perceive that we think of them ; let them 
see, that it is your love and their helplessness, 
that makes you attend to them, and not their 
merits. Content yourself with forming them by 
little and little ; even when you can advance the 
mind of a child very far, without forcing it, you 
ought to fear to do it ; for the danger of vanity 
and presumption always outWeighs the ad van? 
tage of that prématuré éducation, which makes 
so much noise. We must content ourselves 
with following and aiding nature. Children, 
being ignorant, hâve many questions to ask ; we 
must answer them correctly, and sometimes add 
little comparisons, in order to illustrate our 
meaning. If they judge of anything without 
understanding it well, we must try them by 
difficult questions, in order to make them feel 
their ignorance, without discouraging them ; and 
at the same time we must make them perceive, 
not by vague praises, but by some decided mark 
of esteem, that we approve of them, if, when 
they are in doubt, they ask an explanation of 
what they do not understand, and then décidé 
after reflection. In this manner we may gently 
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teach them to be truly modest From tbe time 
that their reason begins to develop itself, we 
must gnard them against presumption. You 
see, you will say, that you are better able to 
exercise your reason now, than you were last 
year; in a year more, you will know things 
which you are not capable of understanding 
now. If last year you had attempted to judge 
of things which you know now, but of which 
you were then ignorant, you would not hâve 
judged correctly. We commit a great error 
when we prétend to know what is beyond our 
compréhension. 

The curiosity of children is an inclination of 
nature, which anticipâtes instruction. We must 
not fail to profit by it. For example, in the 
country they see a mill, and they wish to know 
what it is ; we must show them hoW it is that 
corn is thus prepared for man. They perceive 
reapers; we must explain to them what they 
do; how corn is sowed and multiplied in the 
earth. If you are in the city, surrounded by 
shops where several arts are exercised, and differ- 
ent kinds of merchandise are sold, you must not 
be impatient at their questions ; they are so 
many openings that nature offers you to facilitate 
instruction. Listen to them with pleasure ; by 
this means you will insensibly teach them how 
ail those things are . made, which man uses 
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Thus, gradually, without a particular study, they 
will learn the best rnanner of doing things, and 
the just value of each. Such knowledge should 
not be despised, since every one ought to be se- 
cure against imposition in his expenses. I tbink 
it is désirable to use indirect teaching, to awaken 
the attention of children. Let us mingle instruc- 
tion with their plays ; let Wisdom show herself 
to them, but at intervals, and with a smiling 
face. Beware of fatiguing them by ill-judged 
exactness. If virtue offer itself to a child under 
a melancholy and constrained aspect, if liberty 
and license présent themselves under an agreea- 
ble form, ail is lost, your labor is in vain. 

Never permit a child to be flattered by its 
attendants; we adopt the manners and senti- 
ments of those whom we love. The pleasure 
they find in the society of ill-bred people, grad- 
ually induces them to tolerate what they should 
despise. In order to render good men agreeable 
to children, we should lead them to remark what 
is amiable in them, their sincerity, modesty, 
fidelity, and discrétion, but above ail, their piety, 
which is the source of ail the rest. If they hâve 
anything in their manners unpleasant, say to 
them, Piety does not produce faults ; when it is 
perfect, it cures them. But after ail, we must 
not obstinately endeavor to make them like good 
people, whose manners are disagreeable. It is 
16 
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important for teachers to know their owo faillis , 
ask your friends to point them ont to yon. Chii- 
dren are very ni ce observera, and they will often 
peroeive your slightest defects. In gênerai, those 
who govern children forgive nothing in them, 
but everything in themselves. This excites in 
children a spirit of criticism and malignity, so 
that when they discover a fault they are de- 
lighted. You must guard against this evil. Do 
not be afraid of speaking of faults which yoû 
hâve committed before a child. If you see it 
capable of reasoning on the subject, say, that 
you wish to set it the example of correcting its 
faults, by correcting your own ; your imperfec- 
tions will thus be the means of instructing and 
benefiting your child, and you will avoid the 
contempt you would otherwise awaken. 

At the same time, you will seek every means 
to render agreeable ail that you exact. If you 
hâve anything tircsome to propose, show its 
utility. We must always présent to children 
the attainment of an agreeable or useful object, 
and never attempt to govern them by harsh and 
absolute authority. As their reason strengthens, 
we should reason with them. An austere and 
imperious air must be avoided, except in cases 
of extreme necessity, for children are generally 
tirnid and bashful. Make them love you ; let 
them be free with you ; let them not hide their 
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faults from you ; be indulgent to those wbo con- 
çeal nothing from you. Do not be astonished at 
their failings; but, on the contrary, pity their 
weaknesses. It is true, that this treatment will 
impose less the restraint of fear, but it will pro- 
duce confidence and sincerity. We must always 
commence with a conduct open, gay, and famil- 
iar, without trifling. By this means we learn to 
understand children, and know their real charac- 
ters ; whereas, if we subject them to obedience 
merely to authority, we govern by fatiguing 
forras, we produce a disgust of virtue, the love 
of which it should be our first object to inspire 
in them. A child of lively imagination dislikes 
virtue and study, because it dislikes the person 
who speaks of it to them; and this severe édu- 
cation makes it retain through life painful ideas 
of religion. We must often tolerate things 
which we wish to correct, and wait for the 
moment when the mind of the child will be in a 
state to profit by instruction. Never correct it 
in anger; if you do, it will be perceived, and you 
will lose your authority. Watch for the best 
moment to correct it. Do not tell it of its fault, 
without leaving it the hope of improvement. 
We ought to consider that children are weak ; 
that their âge renders them extremely sensible to 
pleasure ; and that we hâve no right to require 
from them more than they can give. When we 
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speak to them of words and tbings that they do 
not understand, we often leave a dangerous im- 
pression of ennui and sadness^on their minds. 

Though we cannot, at ail times, avoid em- 
ploying fear in the government of unruly chil- 
dren, we must never bave recourse to it, until 
we hâve tried every other method. We should 
always make children understand why we make 
use of fear ; for joy and confidence ought to be 
habitually cherished in them, otherwise their 
minds will become dull, and thus will lose 
courage. If they are gay, they will be irritated ; 
if timid, they will be rendered stupid. Like ail 
violent remedies, fear should never be employed 
but in desperate cases. When we punish them, 
the suffering should be as ’ight as possible, but 
accompanied by every cireumstance which can 
inspire the child with shame and remorse. 
Show it how gladly you would hâve avoided 
coming to this extremity ; show that you suffer 
also ; speak before the child to others of the 
misfortune of being so déficient in reason and 
sensibility as to require chastisement Omit 
your accustomed marks of affection, until you 
see that the child requires consolation ; make its 
punishment public or private, as you shall judge 
will be most salutary. 

We ought to adapt general rules to particular 
circumstances. Neither men nor children always 
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resemble themselves. What is good to-day is 
dan gérons to-morrow. A plan of conduct that 
never varies, cannot be useful. Forma should 
be used as little as possible, in their lessons. 
We may impart instruction more useful tban 
their lessons convey, by our conversation. I 
hâve known several children, who bave learned 
to read as a play ; amusing stories hâve been 
read to them ; they hâve gradually learnt their 
letters ; after this, they hâve been anxious them- 
selves to go to the source whence they hâve 
derived so much pleasure. The greatest defect 
of common éducation is, that we are in the habit 
of putting pleasure ail on one side, and weari- 
ness on the other; ail weariness in study, ail 
pleasure in idleness. Let us try to change this 
association ; let us render studies agreeable ; let 
us présent it under the aspect of liberty and 
pleasure ; let us sometimes permit study to be 
interrupted by little sallies of gayety. These 
interruptions are necessary to relax the mind. 

We must acknowledge, that of ail the difficul- 
ties in éducation, none are comparable to that of 
educating children who are déficient in sensi- 
bility. Children of lively sensibility are liable to 
terrible faults ; passion and presumption lead 
them astray ; but they possess great resources, 
and often return from afar. Instruction is in 
them a hidden germ, which springs up and yields 
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fruit, when expérience cornes to the assistance 
of reason. At ail events, we can render them 
attentive, awaken their curiosity, and make them 
interested in our instructions. We cari stitnu- 
late them by a principle of honor. Whereas on 
indolent minds we hâve no hold. Ail their 
thoughts are wandering ; «they are never where 
they ought to be. We cannot touch them to 
the quick, even by correction ; they hear ail, and 
they feel nothing. The best éducation will be 
thrown away, if we do not begin at an early âge 
to remedy this evil. 

It is necessary to observe, that in some chil- 
dren we are very much deceived at first. They 
appear charming, because the early grâces of 
infancy throw a lustre over ail their Conduct. 
Every trait of intelligence that we See in them, 
surprises us, because we did not expect it at that 
âge ; every fault of judgment is permitted, and 
in our eyes h as the charm of ingenuousness ; we 
mistake animal spirils for intelligence. Hence 
it is that promising children, who are celebrated 
at five years of âge, fall into neglect and are for- 
gotten as they grow older. Of ail the faculties 
of children, reason is the only one on which we 
can dépend ; if we cultivate it carefolly, it 
aiways grows with them. The graôes of child- 
hood pass away ; vivacity vanishes ; even ten- 
derness of heart is often lest ; for the passions 
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and the society of men insensibly harden the 
yonng, in theîr intercourse with the World. Try 
the;n to discover, through the grâces of child- 
hood, whether the character you hâve to form be 
wanting in curiosity, and insensible to virtuous 
ambition. In this case it is almost impossible 
for those who hâve the care of the ohild, not to 
be disheartened by a labor that a ffords so little 
interest. We must hasten to touch ali the 
springs of the soûl, that we may awaken it from 
this slumber. Be careful not to fatigue it, not to 
overload memory ; endeavor to animate it ; do 
not fear to show it ail of which it is capable. 
Be contented with little progress ; notice its 
slightest success ; excite its ambition ; let it see 
the error of distrusting its own powers. Lead 
the child to laugh freely with you, at its timidity; 
point out those, whose natural character is as 
timid as its own, but who hâve conquered their 
tempérament ; teach it by direct instruction, that 
timidity and idleness paralyze thé intellect, that 
men who hâve these faults, whatever talents they 
possess, are imbécile, and dégradé themselves v 
But be careful not to give these instructions in 
an austere and impatient tone; *for nothing 
scnds the feelings back to the heart of a timid 
child like harshness. On the contrary, redouble 
your efforts to awaken the necessary zeal, by 
pleasures suited to its âge and character. We 
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must endeavor to give to children of this class a 
taste for improvement ; we must let them pursue 
whatever may cure them of their disgust to 
8tudy, must permit some infringement of rules, 
taking care that they do not go to excess. It is 
more difficult to create faste in those who hâve 
none, than to regulate an incorrect taste. There 
is another sort of sensibility more difficult to 
awaken, that of friendship. From the time a 
child is capable of affection, it is désirable to 
turn its heart towards those persons who do it 
good. By its affections we can lead it to do 
whatever we wish ; we hâve a certain influence 
over it ; if we know how to use it, we hâve only 
to fear for the choice it makes of its friends. 

There is another class of children, who are 
naturally indifferent, reserved, and calculating. 
They deceive their parents; they only prétend 
to love them ; they study their inclinations in 
order to conform to them ; they appear more 
docile than other children of the sarae âge, who 
act without disguise, according to their humor; 
their docility, whieh is a concealed selfishness, 
appears to be genuine, and their dissimulation 
is not discovered until it is too late to correct 
it. If there is any fault of a child which éduca- 
tion cannot cure, it is without doubt this ; and 
yet it is much more common than we hâve an 
idea of. Parents cannot résolve to believe that 
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their cbildren want feeling ; and as no one darea 
to tell them of it, tbe evil increases. The chief 
remedy is, to permit cbildren from the eariiest 
âge, to discover their inclinations, that we may 
know what they are ; they are naturally simple 
and confiding, but the sligbtest restreint will be 
likely to inspire them with a wish to disguise, 
and they will never recover their simplicity. 

It is true that God alone gives goodness and 
tenderness of heart ; we can only try to excite 
it by generous examples, by liberal sentiments, 
by disinterestedness, and by disapprobation of 
those who love themselves too well. Before 
children hâve lost their ingennousness, we must 
make them taste the pleasure of cordial and 
reciprocal friendship ; those who surround them, 
therefore, should be amiable, sincere, frank, and 
disinterested ; the persons who hâve the care of 
them had better hâve other faults, than be at ail 
wanting in these virtues. 

Parents should be at ali times affectionate 
and disinterested in their manners towards each 
other ; it is from their parents that children often 
learn to love self. We must also, in their prés- 
ence, avoid ail feigned démonstrations of friend- 
ship, that are often substituted for a love that 
ought to be real. 

But we more frequently see children enthu- 
aiastic than indifferent They never see two 
17 
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persons disagree, without taking a lively inter* 
est on one or tbe other side ; they are always 
full of affections and aversions without founda- 
tion ; they see no fault in those they like, no 
good in those they dislike. We must gradually 
teach tbern that we are acquainted with ail the 
good qualifies of the persons they love, and ali 
the faults there are in those they dislike. Do 
not press the matter ; they will gradually see the 
truth. Then lead them to think of tbeir own 
mistakes, and show them how unreasonable 
they are disposed to be. Relate to them errors 
like these, that hâve bappened in your own 
youth ; above ail, point out to them the mixture 
of good and evil,*that is to be found in human 
nature, to check the extravagance of their friend- 
ships, and the violence of their aversions. 

Never promise children, as a reward for their 
^ood conduct, either dress or sweet-meats; by 
loing this you create in them two faults; in 
•ne first place, you teach them to estimate bighly 
vhat they ought to despise ; and in the second, 
•ou deprive yourself of the means of establish- 
*ng recompenses, wbich facilitate your labor. 
Be cautious how you ever force them to study. 
You must hâve as few raies as possible, and 
ior those few, must hâve a good reason. Though 
we should fear to excite the vanity of children 
by flattery, judicious praise is very neoessary. 
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St. Paul often employed it to encourage the 
weak. We may also recompense children by 
innocent plays, by walks, conversations, little 
présents of pictures, or geographical charts. 

Children are extremely fond of stories : we 
see them transported with joy, or shedding tears, 
at their récital. Choose some fable at once 
innocent and ingenious ; show them the serious 
intention of the author ; when you hâve related 
one fable, wait until the child asks for another ; 
when their curiosity is excited, recount certain 
select passages of history ; leave off in an inter- 
estingpart; postpone the rest for the next day, 
leaving them impatient to bear the end ; ani- 
mate your récital by a familiar tone of voice ; 
make your characters speak for themselves. This 
delights a child, particularly if he considers it as 
a reward. If the child has facility of language, 
he will, of his own accord, wish to repeat it to 
another person , you can choose one of his at* 
tendants who will be anxious to hear the story ; 
he will delight to tell it: do not appear to 
remark his mistakes, but when he has repeated 
several, give him some general advice upon the 
manner of relating a story, which is, to render it 
simple, short, and correct, by a choice of circum- 
stances which shall best represent the whole. 

We must endeavor to give them a taste for 
Sacred History, rather tban any other ; not by 
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telling them that it is more interesting, but by 
making them feel that it is so. Lead them to 
remark the important events that are to be found 
in it, such as the Création, the Deluge, the sacri- 
fice of Isaac, the birth and fiight of Moses. By 
this means, we shall not only awaken the curi- 
osity of children, but we shall lay the foundation 
of religious knowledge,which consists of a tissue 
of wondeiful facts. Recount to them, in detail, 
the history of Jésus Christ; select the most 
striking parts of the Gospel, his preaching in 
the temple at twelve years of âge, his retreat to 
the desert, his temptation, the multiplication of 
bread, Lazarus resuscitated, the entrance into 
Jérusalem ; describe his death y and his rising 
from the tomb. Ail these events manage^ with 
discrétion, will fill the imagination and affec- 
tionate heart of a child with lively images of 
ail the remarkable events which hâve happened 
since the création of the world; it will see the 
hand of God forever raised to confound the 
impious and protect the just. But we must 
select, among these historiés, only such as afford 
pleasing or magnificent images, so as to render 
religion beautiful, lovely, and sublime. 

We should never laugh at anything which is 
in any way associated with religion, before chil- 
dren. We sometimes indulge ourselves in ridi- 
culing the dévotion of a smple mind, but we 
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commit a great fault in so doing. We sbould 
speak of God with seriousness and reverence, 
and never trifle upon sacred subjects. In matters 
of propriety, we must be careful before children. 

As women are in danger of superstition, we 
must try to enlighten and strengthen their minds. 
We must accustom them not to admit things 
without authority. Notbing is so pain fui as to 
see people of intellect and piety, shudder at the 
thoughts of death ; a woman ought to know 
bow to resist weak fears, to be firm in danger, and 
to feel that a Christian, of either sex, should never 
be a coward ; the soûl of Christianity, if we may 
so call it, lies in the disregard of this life, and 
the love of another. 

There are several faults which are common to 
girls brought up in indolence and timidity ; they 
are incapable of a firm and steady conduct ; there 
is a good deal of affectation in those ill-founded 
alarms, and those tears that they shed so easily. 
We must begin by treating them with indiffér- 
ence ; we must repress our too tender love, little 
flatteries, and compliments. We must teach 
them to speak in a concise manner. Genuine 
good taste consists in saying much in a few 
words, in choosing among our thoughts, in 
having some order and arrangement in what we 
relate, in speaking with composure; whereas, 
women in general are enthusiastic in théir lan- 
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guage. Little can be expected from a woman, 
wbo does not know how to express her thoughts 
with correctness and how to be silent. 

Girls are timid and full of false shame, which 
is a source of dissimulation. To correct this, we 
must lead them to discover their thoughts with- 
out disguise ; when they are tired, to say so ; 
and not oblige them to appear to enjoy books or 
society, while fatigued by them. When they 
hâve unfortunately acquired the habit of dis- 
guising their feelings, we must show them by 
examples, that it is possible to be discreet and 
prudent, without being deceitful ; and tell them 
that prudence consists in saying little, and 
distrusting ourselves more than others, not in 
dissembling speeches. Simplicity and truth 
excite more confidence, and succeed better, even 
in this world, than dissimulation. 

What is there more delightful than to be sin- 
cère, tranquil, in harmony with our conscience, 
having nothing to fear and nothing to prétend ; 
whereas she who disserçibles is always agitated, 
and under the necessity of hiding one déception 
by a hundred others, and yet, with ail these 
efforts, she never fails to be discovered ; sooner 
or later she passes for what she is. 

If the \yorld is deceived respecting some soli- 
tary action, it is not so respecting the whole life. 
Truth always peeps out at some place • they are 
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jften the dupes even of those they wish to 
deceive, for people prétend to believe them, and 
they think themselves esteemed when they are 
despised; at least they cannot prevent suspicions, 
and what can be more painful to a wise self-love, 
than to inspire doubt and distrust. 

Teach girls to say but little, and that little 
according to the occasion and the person they 
address ; let them be reminded that finesse al- 
ways belongs to a mean heart and a weak mind; 
people are artful because they hâve something 
to conceal, and do not dare to appear what they 
are. Take notice of the evil of certain little 
artifices that are committed, and the contempt 
which falls upon those who are guilty of them. 
From time to time deprive them of what they 
hâve gained by art, and tell them they shall hâve 
whatever they want when they ask for it openly. 
Pity their little infirmities, in order to induce 
them to discover them ; false shame is the most 
dangerous of ail defects, and the first to be cor- 
rected, for it will render ail others incurable. 

Guard children against the subtlety that leads 
another into a decep’tion, while they appear not 
to hâve been the cause of the deceit themselves ; 
teach them that there is more baseness in such 
refinements, than in common art ; say to a child 
that God is truth itself, that it is trifiing with 
God to trifle with truth, and that he has given 
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as language to be uscd in speaking with précis- 
ion and simplicity, that we may say nothing but 
what is just and true. We must, above ail 
things, avoid praising children when they dis- 
cover art in trifling ; far from appearing to think 
such things pretty and amusing, we should cor- 
rect them severely. When we praise children 
for such faults, we teach them that to deceive, is 
to be ingénions. 

The éducation of women. like that of men, 
should tend to préparé them for their duties; 
the différence of their employments will of course 
render their studies different It is the duty of a 
woman to educate her children, the boys until a 
certain âge, and girls until they are married. 
How mu ch wisdom is requisite to manage the 
mind and disposition of each child, so as to 
guide their intellects, manage their humors, to 
anticipate the effects of their growing passions, 
and to rectify their errors. How much prudence 
should a mother hâve in order to maintain her 
authority over them, without losing their friend- 
ship and their confidence. Surely the mother of 
a family ought to possess a religious, mature, 
firm mind, acquainted with the human heart. 
St Paul attaches such importance to the éduca- 
tion of children, that he says, it is by “ mothers 
the soûls of children are saved.” 

I sball not attempt to specify ail that they 
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ought to know, in order to educate their children 
well. To do this, it would be necessary to enter 
into an entire detail of their studies ; but we 
must not omit the sübject of economy. Women 
in general are apt to neglect it, and think it 
proper only for the lower classes ; those women, 
especially, who are brought up in idleness and 
indolence, disdain the detail of domestic life. It 
is nevertheless from ignorance that the science of 
economy is despised. The polished Greeks and 
Romans took care to instruct themselves in this 
art, That mind is of a low order, which can 
only speak well, and cannot act well ; we often 
meet with women, who utter wise maxims, yet, 
nevertheless, are very frivolous in their conduct. 
It is well to aocustom girls from their childhood 
to hâve the care of something; to make out 
accounts, to understand the value of things, and 
their uses ; but we must be careful not to let 
economy lead to avarice. A reasonable mind 
desires, by a frugal and industrious life, to avoid 
the shame and injustice that is produced by 
extravagance. We ought to retrench in super- 
fluous expenses, only that we may hâve more to 
bestow in charity and friendship; it is good 
order, and not sordid savings, that enlarges our 
means. Do not fail to represent the foolish 
economy of those women who save a lamp, 
whilc they are careless in their general expenses 
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Attend as much to neatncss as you do to 
economy. Accustom girls never to suffer any- 
thing about them to be unclean or in disorder ; 
lead them to notice the slightest dérangement in 
a house ; say to them that nothing contributes 
more to economy and neatness, than keeping 
things in their proper place. This may seem 
trifling, yet it leads to very important consé- 
quences. For then when anything is wanted, 
there will be no difficulty in finding it; and when 
it is done with, it will be returned to the place it 
was taken from. This exact order forms the 
most essential part of neatness ; for instance, a 
dish will not be soiled or broken, if it is put in 
its proper place as soon as it has been used ; the 
carefulness which makes us place things in 
ôrdef, makes us keèp them clean. Joined to ail 
these advantages, is that of giving to domestics 
a habit of neatness and activity, by obliging 
them to place things in order, and keep them 
clean; 

At the same time we must avoid fastidious- 
ness ; neatness, when it is moderate, is a \irtue ; 
but when it is carried to an extreme, it narrows 
the mind. Teach children that it is a weakness 
to be troubled because a dish is not properly 
seasoned, or a chair is put in the wrong place. 
This fastidiousness, if it be not repressed, be- 
cornes one of the most dangerous faults ; coin- 
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mon folks are disagreeable and wearisome to 
them. We should teach them early that we are 
not to judge of any one merely by his manners ; 
and point out to them people whose manners are 
unple£sant, but who, nevertheless, having a good 
heart and a correct mind, are a thousand times 
more estimable than they, who, under an accom- 
plished address, conceal a bad heart, capable of 
ail kinds of baseness and dissimulation. Say to 
them, that those who are apt to feel a disgust at 
everything, are usually weak. There is no man 
from whose conversation we may not draw 
some good, and though we should choose the 
best when we hâve the freedom of choice, yet 
we may be cônsoled when we hâve not: we 
may lead people to speak of those subjects with 
which they are acquainted, and thus dérivé some 
instruction from the most ignorant 

The science of teaching others to serve us, is 
not a slight one ; we must choose servants who 
hâve principle and religion; we must under- 
stand their different duties, the time and the 
labor which ought to be given to each thing; 
the manner of doing it well, and what is neces» 
sary to do it with. For instance, you might 
blâme a servant for not having cooked a dish 
sooner than it was possible to do it; or you 
would be in danger of being cbeated by your 
servant from your ignorance of the quantity 
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necessary to use in doing a thing. We must 
learn to understand tbe temper, and to manage 
the minds of our domestics. It is certain ly 
necessary that we should hâve authority ; for 
the less reasonable men are, so much the more 
necessary is it that fear should restrain them ; 
but we must remember that they are our breth- 
ren in Jésus Christ, and that we should not use 
authority until persuasion bas failed. Endeavor 
to make your servants love you, without being 
famiiiar with them ; do not enter into conversa- 
tion with them, but speak to them often with 
sympathy and affection, of their wants ; let them 
be certain of your ad vice and your compassion ; 
do not reprove them harshly for their faults ; do 
not appear offended or astonished at them, 
while there is any hope that they can be cor- 
rected ; speak to them with gentleness and with 
reason; submit to some neglects of service, in 
order to convince them that you do not find 
fault from impatience or temper. 

In regard to reading, I should permit a girl to 
read books of history, and select Works of élo- 
quence and poetry, provided her judgment was 
sufficiently formed to bear the latter. In the 
éducation of a young girl, we should consult her 
condition, and the place where she is to pass 
her life ; do not permit her to indulge hopes above 
her situation or her fortune; expecting too much 
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bas been the cause of much sorrow. If a girl 
is to live in the country, her mind should be 
formed for the pleasures of the country, and shc 
should not be permitted to imbibe a taste for the 
city. If she is in a middling condition in the 
city, do not permit her to associate with those 
of a higher rank than herself. With respect to 
dress, we must endeavor to inspire girls with 
modération. True wisdom consista in our never 
displaying in our dress, or our équipage, anything 
remarkable ; let there be nothing in their dress 
like affectation. We must endeavor to inspire 
ihem with compassion for the poor; and show 
them the sin of those who live only for thera- 
selves, and refuse to give to those who suffer. 

But the most important thing, is to gain the 
heart of your daughter; seek for her compan- 
ions who will not injure her; furnish her with 
amusements that will not disgust her with the 
serious employments that occupy her the rest 
of the day. Endeavor to make her love God ; 
do not let her regard him as an inexorable judge, 
who is watching to censure her ; let her learn to 
think of him as a tender and compassionate 
Father; do not let her regard prayer as a fa- 
tiguing constraint of the mind, but teach her to 
turn her thoughts inward to find God there. 
His kingdom is within us. Teach her to con- 
fess her faults to God, to represent her wants to 
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him, and to acquire the habit of acting always 
as in his presence, and of being animated in the 
performance of duty by the spirit of love, and 
to place ail her confidence in Him. 
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[Theæ letters are numbered merely for conyenience ; the «ab- 
ject» will enable any ©ne, who wlshea to refer to them, to find 
them in the original.] 

VBOM THS “ SPmiTUAL LETTERS.” 

LETTER I. 

ADYICE TO A MAN OF THE WORLD, WHO DESIRED 
TO BECOME RELIGIOüS. 

I am greatly pleased at the kindness of heart 
with which you received the letter I had the 
honor to Write to you. It must be the spirit 
of God that has given you this thirst for truth 
and desire of assistance in your great work. 
I shall be most happy to aid you. 

The more you seek for God, the nearer he will 
be to you ; every step that you take towards 
him will bring you peace and consolation. 

Christian perfection, that people hâve a sort 
of dread of, from the idea that it imposes gloom 
and constraint, is not perfection, but inasmuch 
as it increases benevolence. We do not consider 
it constraint to do those things which we love 
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to do. We find a pleasure in sacrificing otur- 
selves to any one that we truly love. Thus, the 
more we advance in perfection, the more wiliing 
are we to follow its Author. What do we de- 
sire better than to be always satisfied, and to be 
as well contentcd with crosses as with their 
opposite pleasures ? This is a contentment that 
you will never find in yielding yourself up to 
your passions, and which will never fail you if 
you give yourself up to God. It is true that this 
is not a contentment that flatters and excites like 
profane pleasures ; but it is, nevertheless, genu- 
ine contentment, and far superior to what the 
world can give ; for sinners are ever desiring 
what they cannot obtain. It is a quiet and 
sober peace, but the soûl préféra it to the intoxi- 
cation of passion. It is a peace in which we 
are in harmony with ourselves, a peace that is 
never disturbed but by our own unfaithfulness. 
As the world cannot give it, it cannot deprive 
us of it. If you doubt it, try it ; u Oh, taste and 
see that the Lord is good.” 

You will do well to regulate your time, that 
you may hâve every day a little leisure for read- 
ing, méditation, and prayer, to review your de- 
fects, to study your duties, and to hold commu- 
nion with God. You will be hapy when a true 
love to Him shall make this cuty easy. When 
wc love God, we do not ask what we shall say 
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tô him. We hâve no difficulty in conversing 
with a friend. Our hearts are ever open to him. 
We do not think what we shall say to him, but 
we say it without reflection. We cannot be 
reserved. When even we hâve nothing to say 
to him, we are çatisfied with being with him. 
Oh ! how much better are we sustained by love 
than by fear. Fear enslaves, constrains, and 
troubles us ; but love persuades, consoles, ani- 
mâtes us; possesses our whole^ouls, and makes 
us desire goodness for its own sake. 

It is true that the fear of the judgments of 
God is necessary to keep the passions under re- 
streint; but if we must begin by fear that makes 
the flesh tremble, let us hasten to that love that 
consoles the spirit. Oh ! how kind and faithful 
a friend will God be to those who enter into a 
sincere and constant friendship with him ! 

The most important thing, if you really wish 
to be a religious man, is to distrust yourself, 
after so many proofs of your weakness, and to 
renounce immediately those companions that 
might lead you from the right path. 

If you wish to love God, why should you 
wish to pass your life in friendship with those 
who do not love him, and who slight his love ? 
Why are you not satisfied with the society of 
those who will confirm and strengthen your love 
for him ? 

18 
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I do not wish that you should break off en - 
tirely your connections with ail those persons 
with whora politeness requires you to associate, 
and still less do I wish you to neglect any of the 
duties of your station. But I refer to those 
connections that are voluntary, and that may 
contaminate the heart, and insensibly weaken 
our best resolutions ; intimacies with the vain 
and foolish, and the company of those who 
despise piety and tempt you to a dangerous 
dissipation. These things are dangerous for the 
most confirmed in virtue, and of course still 
more pernicious for those who hâve taken only 
the first steps in the right path, from which it is 
so natural for them to turn aside. 

I acknowledge that you ought not to présent 
before the public a scene of ostentatious conver- 
sion, which might produce ill-natured remarks. 
True piety never demanda these démonstrations. 
Two things only are necessary ; one is, not to 
set a bad example, that we may never hâve to 
blush for the religion of Jésus; the other is, to 
do without affectation and without éclat, what- 
ever a sincere love to God demanda. 
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LETTER H. 

TO ONE WHO WAS UNDECIDED ABOUT A BELIGIOUS 
LIFE. 

You may think me forward, but I cannot be 
reserved with you, although I hâve not the honor 
of an acquaintance with you. The knowledge 
that has been communicated to me of the situa- 
tion of your heart, affects me so deeply, that it 
leads me to set aside forms. 

Your friends, who are also mine, hâve assured 
you of the sincerity of my interest in you. I 
can hardly realize a more perfect joy, than to 
bave you with me for some days. 

In the meantirne, I cannot avoid saying to 
you, that we ought to yield ourselves up to God v 
when he thus invites us to himself. Do we 
deliberate so long, when the world présents to us 
the séductions of pleasure and of passion ? Hâve 
we thus hesitated ? Hâve we resisted evil as we 
resist good ? Is it a question whether we shall 
be deluded, corrupted, and lost; whether we 
shall act against the most sacred convictions of 
the heart and the understanding? In seeking 
vanities and the pleasures of sense, we are not 
afraid of going too far. We décidé immediately, 
we yield ourselves up without reserve. 

But is it a question whether we shall believ* 
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that an all-wise and all-powerful hand bas made 
us, since we hâve not made ourselves ? Is it a 
question whether we shall acknowledge tbat we 
owe ail to _bim from whom we bave received 
everything, and who has made us for himself ? 
We begin to hesitate, to deliberate, and to find 
subtile doubts upon the simplest and clearest 
things ; we are even ashamed of being grateful 
to him, and we dare not let the world see that 
we are willing to serve him. In a Word, we are 
as timid, as irresolute, and as scrupulous in the 
cause of virtue, as we are unhesitating, bold, and 
decided in that of vice. 

I ask but one thing of you, which is, to follow 
in simplicity, the bent of your own mind for 
goodness, as you hâve formerly followed your 
earthly passions in the pursuit of evil. 

Whenever you examine the proofs of our re- 
ligion you will find that no solid arguments can 
be opposed to it ; and that those who contend 
against it, only do it that they may be free from 
its restraints. Thus they refuse to obey God, 
that they may be devoted to self. Is this, in 
good faith, wise or just ? Are so many deliber- 
ations necessary to conclude that he has not 
made us for ourselves, but for him. In serving 
him, what do we risk ? 

We shall do, as before, ail that is really honest 
and innocent We shall hâve, perhaps, the same 
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duties to fulfil, and the same sprrow to endure 
patiently. Bùt we shall hâve the infinité conso- 
lation of loving him, who is the sovereign good. 
We shall labor and shall suffer for him, who 
is our true and perfect friend, and who will 
recompense us a hundred-fold in this life, even 
by the peace which he will shed upon our soûls. 
And we shall add to this the anticipation of a 
life of eternal felicity, compared with which this 
life is a slow death. 

Believe, then, your own heart, to which God, 
whom it has so long forgotten, is now speaking 
in love, notwithstanding its ingratitude. Con- 
sult the good, those whom you know to be 
sincere ; ask them what is the suffering from 
serving God ; learn from them whether they 
repent of their choice, if they think they were 
rash and credulous in their conversion. They 
hâve been in the world as you hâve ; ask them 
if they regret quitting it, and if the drunkenness 
of Babylon is sweeter than the peace of Zion. 
No ; whatever we may endure in the Christian 
life, we can never lose that peace of mind, which 
reconciles us to ail we suffer, and makes us cease 
to desire what we are deprived of. 

Does the world bestow as much? You are 
acquainted with it. Are those who are devoted 
to it, satisfied with what they hâve, and not 
desirous of what they hâve not ? Do they do 
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everytbing from love and from their hearts ? 
What do you fear? To quit what you will leave 
very soon, and what is leaving you every mo- 
ment, and -what can never fill your heart, that 
turns away from it with a mortal languor ; your 
heart that contains within itself a melancholy 
void, a secret reproach of conscience, and a sense 
of the nothingness of that by which we hâve 
been deluded ? 

“ Oh ! what do you fear ? To find a virtue 
too pure to imitate, a God too good to love, an 
attraction in goodness that shall not leave you 
free to follow earthly vanities ? What do you 
fear? To become too humble, too much detached 
from self, too pure, too just, too reasonable, too 
grateful to your Father in heaven ? Oh ] fear 
nothing so much as this unjust fear, and tbis 
foolish wisdom of the world, which délibérâtes 
between God and self, between virtue and vice, 
between gratitude and ingratitude, between life 
and death. 

Ail that the most extravagant lovers hâve said 
in the delirium of passion, is in ône sense true. 
Not to love is not to live. The wildest passions 
that hâve transported mankind, hâve been only 
the true love misplaced, and wandering from 
that centre to which it naturally tends. God 
has made us for himself. He has kindled a 
dame in the bottom of our hearts, that should 
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ever burn like a lamp for Him who ligbted it ; 
and ail otber life is like death. We ought then 
to love. 

Bat what shall we love ? That which we can- 
not love sincerely, that which is not lovely, that 
which vanishes as we would grasp it ? What 
shall we love in the world ? Men, who are as 
great hypocrites in honesty as.they accuse relig- 
ious men of being in dévotion ; an honorable 
narae, that perhaps we cannot keep, and that 
would not satisfy our hearts if we could ; the 
esteem of ignorant persons, whorn we perhaps 
individually despise? What will you love? 
Tbis mortal body, which debases your* mind, 
and subjects your heart to the pains of its own 
diseases and to death ? What will you do then ? 
Will you not love anything? Will you live 
without the soûl of existence? Will you ne* 
love God, who desires that you should love him 
and who wishes you to give yourself to him that 
he may restore you to himself ? Do you fear, 
with this treasure, that you can want anything ? 
Can you think that the infinité Creator cannot 
fül and satisfy your soûl ? Distrust yourself and 
ail created beings ; they are ail nothing, and 
cannot satisfy the heart of man that was made 
for the love of God. But never doubt Him who 
is the sole good, and who mercifully fills your 
heart with dissatisfaction toward ail other 
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tbings, that it may be constraiaed to return to 
him. 


LETTER m. 

TO THE SAME PERSON. 

Although I hâve not heard from you, I can* 
not forget you, nor relinquish the privilège you 
hâve given me. Suffer me, then, I beg you, to 
represent to you how culpable you will be, if 
you resist the truths and the strong feelings that 
God has awakened in your heart. It would be 
resisting his Holy Spirit You cannot doubt 
the worthlessness of the world, nor its insuffi- 
ciency to make you happy, nor the illusive 
nature of its flatteries. You acknowledge the 
rights of the Creator over the créature ; and how 
much more inexcusable is ingratitude to him 
than to man. You recognize the truth that 
there is a God, in the wisdom that. shines in 
ail his works, and in the virtues with which he 
inspires those who love him. What can you 
oppose to such touching truths? Is it not a real 
indocility of heart which produces this irrésolu- 
tion? We are afraid of the yoke; this is the 
true leaven of unbelief. We try to persuade 
ourselves that we do not believe enough, and 
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that, being in this state of doubt, we cannot 
take any steps in a religions life, bat with pré- 
caution, and as if there were danger of soon 
retracting. What bave you in reality to oppose 
to tbe truths of religion ? . Nothing bat a fear of 
constraint, and of being obliged to lead a serions 
life ; a fear of being led farther than you wish in 
the road to perfection, It is because you see 
the sacrifices that it demands, that you are afraid 
of religion. 

Bat permit me to say that you know not ail 
its delights. You perceive what it deprives you 
of, but you do not see what it bestows. You 
exaggerate its sacrifices, without. looking at its 
consolations. It leaves no void in the heart. 
If it constrain your inclinations, the love with 
which it will inspire you, will give you a relish 
for truth and virtue, far superior to aH your ill- 
regulated tastes. What do you expect from it? 
that it will perform a miracle to couvert you ? 
Even a miracle could not take from you this 
irrésolution of self-love that féars a sacrifice. 
What will you gain by reasoning without end, 
while your conscience déclarés the rigbt that 
God has over you ? Arguments will not cure 
the wound in your heart; you do not reason 
for the sake of conviction and action, but that 
you may find doubts, that you may find excu- 
ses, and retain your self-love. 
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You deserve that God should leave you to 
yourself, as a punishment for so long a résist- 
ance. But he loves you more than you know 
how to love yourself ; he follows you with his 
mercy, he troubles your heart to subdue it : yield 
yourself to him, and finish this dangerous irréso- 
lution. Tbis hésitation between two courses is 
in fact a choice ; it is the secret, lurking désiré 
of the heart in the illusion of self-love, fearing 
to yield itself up, and ready to fly from the re- 
streints that religion imposes. 

Pardon the liberties I take ; but I cannot mod- 
erate the zeal with which your confidence bas 
inspired me. 


LETTER IV. 

10 THE DUKE DE CHEYREUSE, ON THE OPERATIONS 
OF THE DIVINE SPIRIT IN THE SOUL. 

I have given my attention to the difficulty 
you state, of discri minating between the opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God and our own naturel 
understanding. We cannot have a précisé and 
certain rule upon this subject withîn us. We 
only have an exterior guide for our actions, 
which is conformity to the precepts, counsels, 
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and grâces of Christianity. If we had, in ad- 
dition to this, the means of distinguishing with 
certainty the Divine influence from the operation 
of our natural powers, we should then be en- 
do wed with a sort of sanctity and infallibility, 
that would amount to inspiration. This is ex- 
actly opposed to the uncertainty of faith and to 
a state of pilgrimage. 

We ought not to seek what our présent con- 
dition does not permit us to obtain ; I mean a 
certain rule to décidé when we are moved by 
a Divine influence, and when it is our nature, 
which may imitate it 

On the other hand, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance in our conduct, as a protection against 
illusion, to discern this différence, and to hâve 
a certain rule for judging. We must, it is said, 
obey the Divine influence ; not to do it is to 
resist God, is to constrain the Holy Spirit, is to 
turn away from that perfection to which we are 
called. 

But how shall we follow this Divine guide, if 
we hâve no certain rule by which to distinguish 
it from the operations of our own minds ? A 
want of certainty upon this subject leaves us in 
continuai danger of acting contrarily to what 
we really desire ; of being influenced by natural 
inclination, when we desire to be guided by the 
Spirit of God. This is the difficulty ; let us seek 
the remedy. 
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Thèse doubte can never relate, as I hâve before 
observed, to those things that are forbidden by 
the précepte, the commands, the charities of our 
religion. This boly influence not only can never 
lead us to violate the direct instructions, but can 
never teàcb us to neglect any of the minor duties 
recômmended in the Gospel» Thus we see that 
there is no question about an çntire purity and 
perfection of manners in the case. The question 
must be, between two right actions, to know 
which is the prompting of this inward teacher. 

It is true, that in this choice we hâve no cer- 
tainty of internai evidence. We hâve only ex- 
ternal rules of Christian prudence to enable us 
to judge by circumstançes, and to décidé which 
is the more expédient. And we hâve not within 
us any certaiu rule to discern whether a decided 
preference for one right action, over another, is 
from a divine influence; or from our own nature. 
And it would not suit our condition here to 
hâve this certainty; it is the will of God .that 
we shall remain iq this Udcertainty, and that We 
shall not be able to distinguish between them. 
It is necessary, then, that this Divine influence 
be adapted to our condition, and that it should 
operate always without our consciousness. 

The danger of illusion as to yenial acte, is not 
astonishing in a state in which we are liable to 
far more perilous mistakes, which lead us to take 
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the motions of self-love, that are the cfeath of 
the soni, for its tme life. What «hall we do in 
this state of darkness ? Al) that dépends upon 
us to do, and with this be satisfied. Fidelity in 
duty, united to peaeeful trust, in such a state of 
uncertainty, is the gre^test self-sacrifice to those 
spirits that are eager to understand the ways of 
God. 

It is true, that notwithstanding the obscurity 
that rests upon this pilgrimage, there are appear- 
ances, though without absolute certainty, that 
serve to cherish in the heàrt an humble confi- 
dence, that the spirit of God guides it There 
are gleaitis of this light in the darkness of the 
most uncertain faith, making it visible occasion- 
ally, that we are led on to perfection by the 
Divine love. God mingles light and darkness 
thus, that the soûl may not be lost in uncer- 
tainty, yet not hâve a full assurance, and may 
not find here, in either state, a sufficient support 

The best proof that we are influenced by the 
Spirit of God, fe f ftrst, when the action itself is 
pure and conformable to the perfection of his 
laws. Secondly, when we perform it simply, 
tranquilly, without eagerness to do it, contented 
if it is necessary to relinquish it Thirdly, when, 
after the work is done, we do not seek by un- 
quiet reflections to justifÿ the actiOii even to 
ourselves, but are willing it should be con- 
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demned, or to condemn it ourselyes, if any supe- 
rior light discovers it to be wrong ; and when, in 
fine, we do not appropriate the action to our« 
selves, but refer it to tbe will of God. Fourthly, 
when this work leaves the soûl in its simplicity, 
in its peace, in its own uprightness, in humility, 
and in self-forgetfulness. 

Ail these things, it is true, are very délicate in 
their operation upon the mind ; and ail we can 
say still gives little knowledge of them. But 
though there is so much obscurity in a state of 
faith, it is nevertheless true, that God, withoiit 
teaching us by positive rules how to know his 
voice, accustoms the mind to understand it, to 
recognize it, and to obey it, although it cannot 
give an account, by any philosophical principle 
or précisé rule, how it may be discerned. He 
gives to the soûl when it needs it, a momentary 
certainty ; and then it is withdrawn, leaving no 
vestige behind. The greatest danger is from 
interrupting this influence by the inquiétude 
with which we would escape from this state, and 
insist upon seeing clearly, when we are thus 
surrounded by darkness. 

One thing that it appears to me désirable to 
observe, is, that we can often more easily distin- 
guish that which is nature, than that which is a 
Divine influence. Let us relinquish our own 
peculiar desire, whether they lead us to repose 
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or to action ; those that are induced by a refined 
intellectual taste, as entirely as those that grow 
out of tbe pleasures of sense ; and in this peace 
of tbe soûl, let us, in simplicity and truth, and in 
the presence of God, do ail we can to die to 
ourselves and to please him. 

But we must guard against useless scruples, 
against a mental constraint, and an anxiety to 
be assured that we perform ail our actions under 
the influence of the Spirit of God. We may 
extinguish this light in the endeavor to ascertain 
tbat we are following it. We may return, under 
a pretext of safety, into ail the windings of that 
self-love that we prétend to avoid. We are in 
danger of losing the reality of this influence in 
our effort to obtain a certainty with regard to it, 
which it is not the will of God that we should 
possess. Thus we might pass our lives in rea- 
soning upon the operation of the Spirit of God, 
without daring to yield ourselves up to its 
influence. 

Were I to propose anything personal and 
peculiar to yourself, my good Duke, it would be 
to remind you that the bent of your mind, and 
the temptation to illusion in you, arise, not from 
any gross disorders, but from the intempérance 
rf wisdom and the excess of reasoning. Even 
wisdom ought to be sober and temperate. So- 
briety and simplicity of mind are tbe same thing. 
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The practice oftrue love to God dissipâtes doabts, 
and disgusts us with spéculative reasomngs. 


LETTEE Y. 

TO A PERSON IN AFFLICTION. 

1t is, Madam, but a sad consolation, to say to 
you that I feel your sorrow. This, however, is 
ail tbat human weakness can do ; and when we 
would do more we must tUrn to God. It is to 
faim tbat I go, tbe consoler of the affiicted, the 
protector of the weak. I pray to him, not that 
| be may take away your grief from you, bot that 
; be may make it a blessing to you ; tbat he may 
! give you strength to support it, and that be may 
/ . not let you Sink under it. These great sorrows 
are the remedies for the diseases of our minds. 
It is through great suffering that the mystery of 
Christianity is accomplished, I mean the cruci- 
fixion of self. It is then that the grâce of God 
is unfolded to us, and that we understand its 
intimate operation upon us, and that we are 
taught to sacrifice self. We must turn our 
thoughts away from ourselves, before we can 
give them to God; and that we may be con- 
strained to do this, it is necessary that our hearts 
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be so deeply wounded, that ail created ihings be 
tarned into bitterness to us. Tbus touched in 
the tenderest part, tfoubled in its swee test and 
purest affections, the heart feels that it cannot 
support itself, and escapes frorn its weakness 
and goes to God. 

These, Madam, are violent remedies, but sin 
has raade them necessary. This is the true sup- 
port of the Christian in affliction. God lays his 
hand upon two beings United in a boly affection. 
He confère a blessing upon both ; he places one 
in glory, and makes his refnoVâl the means of 
salvation to thé One that remains. This is what 
God has done for you. May his Holy Spirit 
awaken ail your faitb, that you may penetrate 
these truths. I will pray for it continnally ; and 
as I hâve much faitb in the ptayers of the afflict- 
ed, I beg of you to remember me in your prayers. 
Your charity will teach you what I hâve need of. 
and will give earnestness to your pétitions. 


LETTER YL 

ON THE DEATH OF A PIOUS FBIEND. 

God has taken what was his owri ; has he not 
done right? It was time that F— • rested from 
ail his sufferings : they were great, and he 
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thought little of them himself ; bis only inquiry 
was concerniag the will of Hira in whose hands 
he was. Crosses are of no use to us, but inas- 
much as we yield ourselves up to them, and for- 
get ourselves. Forget yourself, then, my friend ; 
otherwise this sorrow will not be a blessing to 
you. God does not make us suffer for the sake 
of suffering, but to teach us to forget ourselves 
in that State, in which this self-forgetfulness is 
the most difficult, a state of great sorrow. 

I feel for the grief of the good Abbé F . 

I know how truly they were United, and I hâve 
been rejoiced at it. Such a death as this has 
nothing but joy in it. He is nearer to us than 
he was before. There is no longer any curtain 
between us. Even the veil of faith is raised 
to those whose hearts are full of pure and 
disinterested love. 


LUTTER VH. 

TO A FRIEND. 

[Hearts United by religion meet, although separated by distance, j 

I am always united in heart to you and your 
dear family ; ne ver doubt it. We are near to- 
getber, though we do not see each other ; whilst 
many people are far apart, though they live in 
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cbe same room. God unités ail, and annihilâtes 
distance to those whose hearts unité in biin. He 
is the coramon centre, where hearts meet from 
ail parts of the world. I cannot help feeling the 
privation of not seeing you. But we must sub- 
mit to this with patience, while it pleases Ood 
that it shall be so, even if it should be till death. 
Content yourself with the performance of your 
own duties. For the rest, be composed and self- 
collected, diligent in regulating your own affaira, 
and patient under domestic trials. 

As for Madam , I pray God that shc 

may not regard those things that are behind 
but press forward in the right path. I pray that 
God may bless ail your family, and that they 
may belong to hira. 


LETTER Vm. 

N 

ON THE DANGERS OF MENTAL DISSIPATION. 

No one could be more affected than I was, by 
the .excellent letter that you wrote me. I saw 
your heart in it, and I approve of it. I pray 
that God may preserve you amidst the contagion 
of the âge. Your security will be to distrust 
your quickness and natural activity. You hâve 
more than coramon taste for montai dissipation. 
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and as soon as you are dissipated yôu are weak* 
ened. As your strength can corne only from 
God, you mtist not be astonished if you are 
weak as soon as you turn from him. God sup- 
ports us only when we trust in hira. Ought he 
not allow us to fa.il, when we rashly separate 
ourselves from him ? We can only hope for a 
resource against our weakness in meditatiôn 
and prayer. 

You are peculiarly in want of this support. 
You hâve an excitable disposition, that is easily 
interested ; your passions are soon awakened, 
your vivacity and your iiatural activity expose 
you. Besides, you hâve an open, frank manner, 
that pleases and préjudices the world in your 
favor. Nothing is more dangërous than this 
power of pleasing. Self-love is delighted with 
it, and the heart is poisoned by it. At first its 
victims are aniused, then flattered, then dissipa- 
ted ; tbeir good résolutions are weakened ; and 
at last they are intoxicated with self and with 
the world, that is to say, with pleasure and van- 
ity. Then they féel that they are separated 
from God, and they hâve no courage to re- 
turn, 

Your orily security will lie, in guarding youi- 
self against this dissipation. I implore you to 
de vote a quarter of an hour every morning to 
reading some religious book, and to meditate 
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apon it witfa freedom, simplicity, and affection ; 
and employ a few moments more in the same 
way in the evening. And occasionally, during 
the day, recall to your mind the presence of God, 
and your intention of acting according to his 
will. Gontemplate with humility your faults, 
and strive in earnest to correct them ; be pa- 
tient with yourself, without flatte ring your faults, 
jnst as you would be with another person ; 
observe the ordinances of your religion. I will 
pray with my whole heart for you. 


LETTER IX. 

TO À PERSON LIVING IN SOLITUDE. 

I will never forsake any one whom God has 
committed to my care, until I fail in my duty to 
God himself ; therefore do not fear lest I should 
forget you. But if I were to do so, God would 
effect by his immédiate influence what his un- 
worthy instrument had neglected. “Be not 
afraid, O thou of little faith.” Remain exactly 
in your usual state. Retain your confidence in 

N , who knows the very bottom of your 

heart, and who alone can give you consolation 
in your trials. It will be given to him to aid 
you in your need. No convent will be suitable 
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for you. Everything would be constraint to 
you, and would prove a dangerous temptation. 
Remain free in solitude, and let your heart in 
simplicity be occupied with God and yourselfi 
Every day is a feast-day to those who endeavor 
to live only in the will of God. Place no limita 
to your dévotion to him. Never interrupt the 
operation of his Spirit. 

There is a great différence between pain and 
trouble. Simple pain is a state of purification, 
trouble, a state of punishment. Pain, if we are 
not unfaithful, is sweet and tranquil, from the 
entire acquiescence of the soûl in the will of God. 
But trouble is the rébellion of the heart against 
him, and an opposition of the will to itself, and 
the spirit is rent by the division. But pain only 
purifies the soûl ; to be willing to suffer, is to be 
in peace. It is the blessed germ of Paradise in 
our state of probation. When we resist God, we 
lose the influence of his Spirit, and in losing this, 
we départ from peace, and from that expérience 
of him, which is to us what the pillar of fire by 
night and the cloud by day were to the Israélites 
in the desert 
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LETTEE X. 

TO A MARRIED WOMAN. 

The day of St Francis de Sales is a great 
feast for me, Madam. You see by his lettera 
and by his life, that he had risen above the 
world. He received with the same peace, and 
the same self-forgetfulness, its greatest honors 
and its severest contradictions. His natural 
style discovers an amiable simplicity, far above 
the charms of the spirit of this world. You see 
a man possessed of a profound pénétration, and 
of exquisite judgment of things, and knowledge 
of the human heart, seeking only, as a simple 
man, to comfort, to solace, to enlighten, to per- 
fect his neigbbor. No one had a keener sense 
of the highest perfection, but he brings himself 
down to the meanest and lowest; he makes 
himself ail things, not that he may please, but 
that he may gain ail ; and gain thein not for 
himself, but for Jésus Christ This is the spirit 
of the saint that I wish to impart to you. To 
think of the world, without either contempt or 
hatred, — this is a life of faith. Be not intoxi- 
cated with its flatteries, nor discouraged by its 
contradictions, but maintain an equal mind be- 
tween tbese two states, and walk in the presence 
of God with a peaceful constaucy, looking, in 
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the various appearances and actions of men, 
to God alone, who thus sometimes supports 
our weaknesses by consolations, and sometimes 
kindly exercises our faith by trials. This is the 
true life of the children of God. 

You will be happy if you can say frôm the 
very bottom of y our heart, “ Wo to the woirid.” 
Its conversation and its pleasures hâve y et too 
much power over you. They do not deserve 
so much of your attention. The less you desire 
to please it, the more you will be above it. 
What is called spirit , is only a vain refinement 
that the world teaches. There is no trne spirit, 
but simple and upright reason ; and among the 
children of Adam, there is no right reason, if it 
be not purified and corrected by the Spirit of 
God, that can teach us ail truth. 

If you wisli to be directed by the Spirit of 
God, listen no longer to the world. Listen not 
to your own inclinations, for they are of the 
world. Desire no spirit but the spirit of the 
Gospel, no refinements but those of the spirit 
of faith, that is conscious of the slightest imper- 
fection in virtue. In seeking to be perfect in 
this way, with humility and simplicity, you will 
be compassionate towards the infirmities of 
others, and you will hâve a true refinement of 
mind, without disgust or contempt for things 
that appear low, and mean, and in bad taste. 
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)h ! how really low and vnlgar is the refinement 
in which the world glories, when compared to 
tbat which I desire for yon with my whole 
heart. 


LETTER XL 
TO THE SAME. 

Do not think, Madam, that I am wanting in 
zeal to do you gpod. I perceive your npright 
intentions, and the thirst with which God 
has inspired you, for ali those trutbs that wiil 
préparé you fof his service. I should rather die 
than be wanting in my duty to the soûls that 
are confided to me, and more especially to ÿours, 
which is very dear to me in our Lord. 

Your piety is too anxious and unquiet Do 
not distrust God ; if you are sincere, he will not 
fail you in your need. Either his providence 
will furnish you with assistance from without, or 
he.will supply you with the power you want 
within yourself. Believe him faithful in ail his 
promises, and he will reward you aceording to 
the measure of your fait h. Were you aban- 
doned by ail mankind in an inaccessible desert, 
he would send manna from heaven, hè would 
cause the water to flow from the rocks. 

Fear only lest you fail in your duty to him! 
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and do not fear even this so as to be troubled. 
Support yourself as you would support your 
neighbor, without flatte ring his faults. Be sim- 
ple with him who dweils with the simple. 


LETTER Xn. 

TO THE R A MB!. 

You are right in thinking that it is not enough 
to change the object of ardent feeling, and that 
there is an unquiet excitement, which we should 
moderàte even in the service of God, and in the 
correction of our own defects. 

This view should assist you in acquiring calm- 
ness, without leading you to relax your efforts. 
The ardor with which you enter into the best 
things is an evil ; it produces an agitation that 
becomes still more opposed to the peace of the 
Spirit of God, so that from a sense of politeness 
you are induced to control the expression o£ it 
À little simplicity would enable you to practise 
the virtue with more success and less effort 

With regard to your apparel, it appears to me 
that you should be guided by the taste of your 
husband ; it is for him to décidé upon these little 
proprietics. If he wishes to practise economy in 
these things, you ought to retrench as far as may 
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be agreeable to him. If he desires that you make 
a certain appearance, do, out of complaisance to 
him, whatever you think will please him, and 
yield to him your own taste and judgment* 

If he does not regard these things, and leaves 
you to yourself, a medium is the best. You are 
fond of extremes ; entire magnificence alone can 
satisfy your refined and lofty taste. A severe 
simplicity is another refinement of self-love, for 
we then renounce grandeur in a striking mannér. 
It is mediocrity that is insupportable to pride. 
There is the appearance of a want of taste, in 
being dressed like a citizen. I am told that you 
once dressed like a nun. This was too much in 
appearance, and too little in reality. A mode- 
rate appearance would cost you a greater sacri- 
fice. You can be truly simple, only by keeping 
a true medium. Ail extremes, even in right, 
bave in them a refined affectation. 

The mediocrity that excites no attention, fur- 
nishes no aliment to self-love. It is the love of 
God only that does not suffer from these severe 
rules. Your plain duty is, to speak without 
reserve to your husband, and tô do without hési- 
tation whatever you shall see will please him. 
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LETTER xni. . 

. . 

WE J1UST NOT SUFFER FROM THE FEAR OF THE 
DEATH OF THOSE WHOM WE LOVE. 

I partake of the grief that yoti feel at the 

dangerous illness of N The uncertainty 

which y ou hâve endured these two days past, is 
a severe suffering. Nothing is a gréater trial to 
human nature, than this suspense between a 
weak hope and a great fear. But we raust hâve 
faith in our grief. Our sensibility leads us to 
think that our afflictions will be greater than we 
can bear, but we know not the strength of our 
own hearts, nor the power of God. He knows 
ail. He knows every folding of the heart that is 
the work of his hand, and the extent of the sor- 
row that he infflcts, and he will proportion the 
one to the other. Let him do then his pleasure, 
and let us be willing to suffer. It is cowardice 
and sensitiveness, that thinks that to be impossi- 
ble which in truth is not. What we think will 
overwhelm us entirely, only subdues and conquers 
our pride, that cannot be too muçh humbled; and 
the renewed spirit rises from its subjection with 
a celestial strength and celestial consolations. 
Commit your friend to God. What would be 
the sacrifice ? the short and suffering life of a 
being who must endure pain on earth, and who 
finds his safety in death. You will see him 
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again soon, not nnder this sun tbat shines npon 
yanity and affliction of spirit, but in the pure 
light of eternal truth, which will make the felicity 
of ail those who behold it. 

The more pure and excellent your friend is, 
the more worthy is he of being set free ffom this 
world. It is true that there are few sincere 
friends, and that it is hard to lose them. But 
we do not lose them ; the danger is only for our- 
selves, lest we should be lost in not following 
those whom we mourn. 

As for your prayers, hâve no fears ; there can 
be no illusion in encouraging the consciousness 
of the presence of God, and letting your mind 
dwell upon his perfection. 

While you think only of God and truly love 
bim, and remembering his presence devote your- 
self to him without presumption, and without 
neglecting any duty, you will be in no danger ; 
follow then your inclinations. 


LETTER XIV. 

ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE WILLINGNESS 
TO SUFFER, WHICH GOD INSPIRES, AND THE COUR- 
AGE OF THE MEN OF THE WORLD. 

I am touched with the sufferings of yo.ur sick 
friend, but I rejoice that he supports them so 
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well. You are right in making a distinction 
between willingness to suffer, and courage. 
Courage is a certain élévation and strength of 
mind, witb which people overcome everything. 
Those minds that are guided by the spirit of 
God, and that are conscious of their own weak- 
ness, do what is necessary to be done, without 
being aware of their own strength, and without 
any assurance of success. They endure and 
overcome by an inexplicable power, that is with- 
in them without their knowing it, that cornes to 
them as occasion requires, as if it were borrowed, 
and that they do not think of appropriating to 
themselves. They are not thinking of suffering 
well, but insensibly they are able to bear every 
trial to the end, in peace and simplicity, without 
any other desire, than that the will of God be 
fulfilled. 

There is nothing brilliant, nothing grand, noth- 
ing striking in the eyes of others, and still less in 
their own eyes, in this. If you tell them that 
they hâve suffered nobly, they will not under- 
stand you. They do not know themselves how 
ail this cornes to pass ; they scarcely know what 
is in their own hearts, and they do not seek to 
know. If they endeavored to know, they would 
lose something of their simplicity. This is what 
we call perfect good will, that makes less show, 
but is far greater than what is called courage. 
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It is like water, the less taste or color it bas, the 
parer it is ; and it is its purity that makes it 
transparent. This good will, which is only a 
love of the will of God, becomes, npon every 
occasion, just what it should be, that it inay 
conform itself to him. Happy are those who 
hâve the beginning, the seeds within them, of 
this unspeakable good ? 


LETTER XV. 

TJPON BEARING WITH OURSELVES WITH CHÀRITY ; 
AND ENDEAVOBING QÜIETLY TO CORRECT OUR 
FAÜLTS. 

People who love themselves as they love their 
neighbor, will endure their own failings, as they 
do their neighbor’s, with charity. They will see 
the defects to be corrected in themselves as they 
see those of others ; and they will manage them- 
selves as they would another, whom they would 
lead to God. They are patient with themselves, 
and only insist npon those things that may 
be accomplished under présent circumstances. 
They are not discouraged because they cannot 
be perfect in one day. They condemn, without 
any qualification, the slightest imperfection ; — 
they see it in ail its deformity, they endure the 
consciousness of it in ail humility and sorrow. 
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and they neglect nothing to cure themselves; 
butr they are not fretful in the performance of 
this duty. They do not listen to thoge murmur- 
ings of their pride and self-love, which would 
mingle their compiaints with the deep but quiet 
émotions, which the Spirit of God inspires within 
us for the correction of our faults. 

These useless murmura only seirve to discour- 
age the soûl, and to occupy it with ail the refine 
ments of self-love, and to separate it from God ; 
to lead it to seek for consolation» contrary to his 
will ; to weary, distract, and exhaust it ; and to 
préparé for it a sort of disgust and despair of 
being able.to hold oh its course. 

Nothing retards the progress of the mind more 
than troubles of this nature, when we voluntarily 
seek them; but when we only endure them, 
without producing them by reflections induced 
by seifJove, thenvthey will, like our trials, becotne 
sources of virtue, they will be ranked among the 
other tests of our virtue, which God sees are 
necessary for our purification; and we must 
submit to them as we should to a fit of sickness. 

Nevertheless, we must pursue our labor within, 
and our outward acts of duty as far as we are at 
liberty to do it Çrayer will not be less a privi- 
lège in this state, nor less enjoyed ; our love will 
not be less animated and true ; the presence of 
God will not be less distinct nor less consoling, 
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our daties will not be less faithfally fulfilled. 
But our constancy is certainly greater when 
raaintained under such pain fui circurastances. 
It is a greater force that carries a row-bo&t 
against wind and tide a quarter of a. league 
than impels it a whole league when it has them 
both in its favor. 

We must treat these complainings of our self- 
love, as some people treat the vapors. They 
take no notice of them, and act as if they did 
not feel them. 


LETTKR XVI. 

UPON AVOIDING ANXIETY ABOUT THE FUTURE, AND 

LÏVTNG A LIFE OF FAITH AND TRUST IN OOD. 

Do not dwell upon remote cvents ; this anxiety 
about the future is contrary to a religious state 
of mind. When God bestows any blessing 
upon you, look only to him in the comfort that 
you receive, and take every day of the manna 
that he sends you, as the Israélites did, without 
making yourself any provision for the morrow. 

A life of faith produces two things. First, it 
enables us to see God in every thing. Secondly, 
it holds the mind in a state of readiness for what» 
ever may be his will. We must trust to God 
for whatever dépends upon him, and only think 
21 
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of being faitbful ourselves in tbe performance of 
our duties. This continuai, unceasing dépend- 
ence, this state of entire peace and acquiescence 
of tbe soûl in whatever may happeu, is tbe trae, 
silent martyrdom of self. It is so slow, and 
graduai, and internai, that tbey who expérience 
it, are bardly conscious of it. When God 
deprives y ou of any blessing, he can replace it, 
either by other instruments, or by bimself. The 
very stones can in his hands become the children 
of Abraham. Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof ; the morrow will take care of itself. He 
who has fed you to-day, will take care of you 
to-morrow. 

We shall sooner see the manna fall from 
heaven in tbe desert, than the children of God 
shall want support. 


LETTER XVII. 

ON THE PROPEE CONTEMPLATION OF OUR DEFECTS. 

There is a very subtle illusion in your disqui- 
etude ; for you appear to be occupied witb what 
is due to God and bis glory, but at the bottom 
you are really full of yourself. You wish that 
God should be glorified, but it is by your own 
perfection; and by this means, you enter into 
ail the refinement and sinuosities of self-love. 
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This is merely an ingénions contrivance for 
thinking of yonrself. Tbe true use to be made 
of ail the imperfections, of which you are con- 
scious, is neither to justify nor to condemn tbem, 
but to présent them before God, conforming 
your will to his, and remaining in peace ; for 
peace is the divine order, in whatever state we 
may be. 


LETTER XVIII. 

TRUE FRIENDSfflP IS FOIJND BY DRAWING NEAB TO 
GOD AND SUBDUING SELF. 

We ought to receive, without any desire to 
choose for ourselves, whatever God gives us. It 
is just that his will and not ours should be done, 
and that without any reserve it should become 
ours ; and then this world would be like heaven. 
This is a far greater happiness than to see and 
converse with our friends, or to receive the con- 
solations that they can afford. 

How intimately are we united, when we truly 
meet in the love and presence of God. How 
well do we speak, when our wills and our 
thoughts are fuli of him, who is ail in ail. Do 
you then desire true friends ? Seek them only at 
the source of eternal friendships. Do you wish 
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to bold intercourse with them ? Listen in silence 
to Him who is the word, the life, and tbe soûl 
of ail those who speak the truth and who live in 
uprightness. You will find in God, not only ail 
that you want, but ail that is so imperfectly 
manifested by those in whom you trust. 

You cannot do too much to correct your 
natural impetuosity and habit of folio wing your 
love of activity. To be silent, to sufler, to judge 
no one witbout actual necessity* and to listen to 
the voice of God within you, — this will be like 
a continuai prayer and sacrifice of self. 


LETTER XK. 

ON THE ADVANTAGE OP BEING BROUGHT NEAR TO 
DEATH. 


It is good for us to approach the gates of 
deatb. We become familiar with what we must 
very soon know. We ought to know oursclves 
better, when we hâve corne so near to the judg- 
ment of God, and the rays of eternal truth. 
How great, how overwhelraing is the thought 
of God when we are so near to him, when the 
veil that has hidden him is so near being lifted 
up! Improve this grâce of God towards you, 
by detaching yourself from the world, and still 
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nfiore from yourself, for this clinging to others is 
in truth for the sake of self. 

Love God, then, and renounce self in yonr 
love for him. Love neither your spirit, nor your 
courage. Cherish no self-complacency on ac- 
count of the gifts of God to you, such as disin- 
terestedness, equity, sincerity, generosity. Ail 
these are from him ; but they may be turned into 
poison, if they inflate self-love. We must be 
little in our own eyes, and ever act in this spirit. 


LETTER XX. 

ÜPON YEELDING WHAT IS DUE TO OTHERS, AND STILL 
DEVOTING TIME TO RELIGIOUS MEDITATION. 

I pity you ; but we must suffer. We are 
placed in this world that we may be purified by 
sacrificing our own inclinations and dying to 
self. You are called upon for this sacrifice; 
shrink not from it. I acknowledge that you 
should not relinquisb your rules for the régula- 
tion of your time ; but you may gain in detail 
what you use in the mass. You must manage 
a little. You must proceed with caution, be 
guided by circumstances, yield in little things ; 
and in those that you tbink essential, you must 
exercise ail your firmness. But rcmember that 
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true firmness is gentle, humble, and tranquk. 
Ail violent, haughty, and unquiet firmness is un- 
worthy the cause of religion. When you are led 
to act with. harshness, acknowledge it humbly ; 
but adhéré to your principle, and while you 
confess the fault in your manners, maintain 
your raie. 

With these restrictions you cannot be too 
complaisant, too kind, too afiectionate ; there is 
no book, no prayer, that can improve you so 
much as this continuai self-subjeotion, provided 
you make a proper use of it in your hours of 
retirement, and the dissipations of business do 
not exhaust the fountain of your affections. In 
fine, devote as much time as you can to religious 
méditation, and give the rest of your life to 
charity, which never faints, which suffers long, 
and which thinks not of itself. 


LETTER XXI 

ON CALMLY ENDÜRING THE IRREGULABITTES OP 
OTHERS. 

A heated imagination, violent feelings, hosts 
of reasons, and volleys of words, effect nothing. 
The right way is to act as in the presence of 
God, divested of self, doing accord ing to the light 
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*re bave what we are able to do, and satisfied 
with what success he may grant us. This is a 
joyful state of self-oblivion, that few persons 
understand. A word uttered in tbis simplicity 
aînd peace produces a greater effect, even in ex- 
tern al affaire, than ail the most violent and eager 
efforts. As it is the Spirit of God that speaks, 
it speaks with his power and authority ; it en- 
lightens, it persuades, it touches, it édifiés. We 
seem to hâve said nothing, but we hâve done 
everything. On the contrary, when we are 
guided by our own natural impulses, we think 
we cannot say enough. We make a thousand 
vain and superfluous reflections ; we are always 
afraid that we shall not do or say enough. We 
are excited, we exhaust ourselves, we grow 
angry, we départ from the object, and no good is 
done. 

Your tempérament requires many of these 
tessons. Let the waters flow on in their course. 
Let men be men ; that is to say, be vain, incon- 
stant, unjust, false, and presumptuous. Let the 
World be the world ; you cannot help it. Let 
eacb one follow his own bent, and his own 
ways ; you cannot form him over again. It is 
wiser U) leave men to themselves, and to endure 
them. Accustom yourself to unreasonableness 
and unjustice. Remain at peace in the prés- 
ence of God, who knows ail your trials and 
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permits them. Be satisfied with doing with 
calmness, what dépends npon yourself, and let 
the rest be as if it were not. 


LETTER XXII. 

ÜPON SÜFFERING ILL-TREATMENT WITH HUMUJTT 
AND IN SILENCE. 

I am touched, as I ought to be, with ail your 
sorrows ; but I can only pity you, and pray God 
to console you. You greatly need his Spirit to 
support you in your trial, and to temper your 
natural excitability on an occasion so calculated 
to awaken it. When God would teach us to 
die to ourselves, he touches us # in the tenderest 
part ; our weakness is the measure of our trial. 
Be humble. Silence and peace, in a state of 
humiliation, are the true health of the soûl. 
We are tempted to speak humbly, and we find 
a thousand excuses for it ; it is still better to be 
silent, for the humility that speaks may be sus- 
pected. Self-love consoles itself a little by 
speaking. 

Do not be vexed ax what people say. Let 
them speak, while you endeavor to do the will 
of God. You will never succeed in pleasing 
inen, and it would not be worth the trouble if 
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you could. À little silence, peace, and commu- 
nion with God, will compensate you for ail the 
injustice of men. We must love our fellow- 
beings, without depending upon their friendsbip. 
They leave us, tbey return, and they go from us 
again. Let them go or corne, it is the feather 
blown about by the wind. Fix your attention 
upon God alone, in your connection with them. 
It is he alone, who through them consoles or 
afflicts you. 

Ail your firmness is required in the situation 
in which you are placed ; but your impetuosity 
must meet with trials and obstacles. Possess 
your soûl in patience. Renew often within you 
the feeling of the presence of God, that you may 
learn modération. There is nothing truly great, 
but lowliness, charity, fear of ourselves, and 
detachment from the dominion of sense. 


LETTER XXm. 

UPON CARRYING THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER INTO ALu 
OUR ACTIONS. 

Do not be discouraged at your faults ; bear 
with yourself in correcting them, as you would 
with your neighbor. Lay aside this ardor of 
mind, which exhausts your body, and leads you 
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to commit errors. Accustom youreelf gradoally 
to carry prayer into your daily occupations. 
Speak, move, act in peace, as if you were in 
prayer. In trutb, this is prayer. 

Do everything without eagerness, as if by the 
Spirit of God. As soon as you perceive your 
natural impetuosity impelling you, retire into the 
sanctuary, where dwells the Father of Spirits ; 
listen to what you tbere bear ; and then neither 
say nor do anything but what he dictâtes in 
your beart. 

You will find that you will becorae more 
tranquil ; that your words will be fewer and 
more to the purpose, and that with less effort 
you will accomplish more good. I do not 
recommend here a perpétuai struggle of the 
understanding after something impracticable, 
but a habit of quietness and peace, in which 
you may take counsel of God with regard to 
duty. This you will find a simpler and shorter 
consultation than the eager and tumultuous 
debates which you usually hold with self, when 
you yield to your natural impetuosity. 

When the heart is fixed on God, it can easily 
accustom itself to suspend the natural move- 
ments of ardent feeling, and to wait for the 
favorable moment when the voice within may 
speak. This is the continuai sacrifice of self 
and the life of faith. This death of self is a 
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blessed life; for the grâce that brings peace 
succeeds to the passions that produce trouble. 
Endeavor to acquire a habit of looking to this 
light within you ; then ail your life will gradu- 
ally become a prayer. You may suffer, but you 
will find peace in suflering. 


LETTER XXIV • , 

ÜPON 0UE DÜTY IN A STATE OF PEACE AND HAP- 
PINESS. 

I am rejoiced that you are so pleased with 
your retreat, and that God gives you so much 
peace within and without. I pray that he who 
has commenced this good work, may finish it. 
It is for you to profit by it You must improve 
this time of peace by reflection. You must send 
up from your heart that continuai Amen, and 
that unceasing Halleluiah, which resound through 
the heavenly Jérusalem. This is a perfect ac- 
quiescence in the will of God, and a sacrifice 
without any reserve of our will to his. 

We must at the same time listen to the voice 
of God, with our hearts free from ail flattering 
partialities of self-love, and faithfully receive and 
attend to this light when it shows us our faults, 
and correct them. What it points out as wrong, 
we must relinquish, however great be the sacri- 
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fice. When we thus yield ourselves Dp to the 
spirit of God with a perfect renonciation of self, 
we discover imperfections in our best Works, and 
find witbin as an inexhaustible fund of faults 
before imperceptible. Then we say that God 
alone is good. We strive to correct ourselves 
in a quiet and simple manner; but our efforts 
are continuai, equal, efficacious, and deep and 
earnest in proportion as the heart is fixed and 
undivided. 

While ail our trust is in help from God, we 
do not relax our own exertions. We know that 
he will never fail us, and that it is only we that 
are unfaithful to him. We condemn ourselves 
without being discouraged, and we correct oui 
faults while we retain our strength. 


LETTER XXV. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF OUR FAULTS, AND THE DIF- 
FICULTY OF CURING THEM, SHOULD TEACH US 
HUMILETY. 

I acknowledge that I am glad to see you 
oppressed with a sense of your defects and your 
inability to correct them. This despair of nature, 
that leads us to trust only in God, is what he 
himself wills. It is then that he gives us the 
aid that we need. 
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It is trne that you hâve a hasty and severe 
disposition, and a fretfnl character, that is too 
sensitive to the faults of others, and that renders 
it difficult to efface impressions which you re- 
ceive. But it is not your natural tempérament 
that God condemns; for this you hâve not 
chosen, and are not able to change. It may 
be the means of your salvation, if you bear it 
rightly as a trial. But what God requires of 
you, is, that you actually perform those duties 
for which his grâce gives you ability. What is 
required, is, if you cannot be gentle in your ex- 
terior, to be humble in your heart; to restrain 
your natural haughtiness as soon as you perceive 
it; to repair the evil you hâve done, by your 
humility. The duty you are called to practise* 
is a real, genuine lowliness of heart upon ail 
occasions, a sincere renunciation of self. 

It is not surprising that the high opinion en- 
tertained by many persons of your decisions for 
so many years, has insensibly encouraged in you 
a secret confidence in yourself, and a hauteur of 
which you are not aware. The hasty expres- 
sions into which your temper sometimes betrays 
you, may perhaps, reveal to you the haughtiness. 
that, without this natural frankness, you would 
not discover. But the source of the evil is within 
it is this high opinion of yourself, that has lain 
hidden so long under some specious name. Be 
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then as humble in the contemplation of yonr 
own defects as you hâve been elevated by your 
office in judging the defects of others. Accustom 
yourself to see others neglect your opinion, and 
give up judging them. At least, if you say any- 
thing, let it be said in simplicity, not to décidé, 
or correct, but merely to propose a question and 
to seek for information. 

In a word, the object is to place yourself upon 
a level with the lowest and most imperfect; to 
encourage in them a freedom, which must make 
it easy for them to open their hearts to you. 
If you hâve anything to bestow upon them, let 
it be consolation and support rather than correc- 
tion. 


LETTER XXVI. 

WE MUST ENDURE THE FAULTS OF OTHERS, AND 
BE WILLING OURSELVES TO RECEIVE BLAME. 


It appears to me that your heart wants en- 
largement with regard to the faults of others. I 
grant that you cannot help seeing them when 
they are presented to your notice, and cannot 
avoid the opinions produced in your mind by 
the principles on which some people apparently 
proceed. You cannot even avoid a degree of 
pain which these things must occasion. It is 
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enough if you are willing to bear with sotne 
faolts ; form no judgment in doubtful cases, and 
do not cherish that degree of pain that would 
separate you from those who are imperfect. 
Perfection easily supports the imperfections of 
others. It raakes itself ail things to ail. We 
must familiarize ourselves to the greatest defects 
of good rnen, and quietly leave them till the time 
when God shall indicate the moment for under- 
taking their cure ; otherwise we may destroy the 
good grain with the chaff. 

Such persons must strive according to their 
strength for their own improvement, and we 
must bear with their weaknesses. You ought 
to remember, from your own expérience, how 
bitter is this correction ; and this should lead 
you to soften it to others. I ask of you with 
more earnestness than ever, that you will not 
«pare me with regard to my faults. If your 
opinion of my defects gives me pain, this sensi- 
bility will prove that you hâve touched me in 
a tender part. Thus you will hâve done me a 
great good, in exercising my humility, and ac- 
customing me to be blamed. I ought to be 
more lowly in my mind, as I am more elevàted 
from my situation, and as God demands of me 
a greater sacrifice of myself. I stand in need of 
this simplicity, and I hope it will strengthen the 
union between us. 
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LETTER XXVH. 

UPON THE CIRCUMSPECTION THAT IS NECESSARY IN 
CORRECTING OTHERS, AND IN JÜDGING OF WHAT 
IS WRONG. 

While we are so imperfect, we can under- 
stand only in part. The same self-love that 
causes our defects, injuriously hides them from 
ourselves and from others. Self-love cannot bear 
the view of itself. It finds some hiding-place, 
it places itself in some flattering light to soften 
its ugliness. Thus there is always some illusion 
in us, while we are so imperfect and hâve so 
much love of ourselves 

Self-love must be uprooted, and the love of 
God take its place in our hearts, before we can 
see ourselves as we are. Then the same princi- 
ple that enables us to see our imperfections will 
destroy them. When the light of truth has 
risen within us, then we see clearly what is 
there. Then we love ourselves without par- 
tiality, without flattery, as we love our neighbor. 
In the mean time, God spares us, by discovering 
our weakness to us, just in proportion as our 
strength to support the view of it increases. We 
discover our imperfections one by one, as we 
are able to cure them. Without this merciful 
préparation, that adapts our strength to the light 
within, we should be in despair. 
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They who correct others ought to watch the 
moment frhen God touches their hearts ; we 
must bear a fault with patience, till we perceive 
his Spirit reproaching them within. We must 
imitate him who gently reproves, so that they 
feel that it is less God than their own hearts, 
that condemns them. When we blâme with 
impatience because we are displeased with the 
fault, it is a human censure, and not the disap- 
probation of God. It is a sensitive self-love that 
cannot forgive the self-love of others. The more 
self-love we hâve, the more severe our censures. 
There is nothing so vexatious as the collisions 
betweèn one excessive self-love, and another still 
more violent and sensitive. The passions of 
others are infinitely ridiculous to those who are 
under the dominion of their own. The ways of 
God are very different. He is ever full of kind- v 
ness for us, he gives us strength, he regards U9 
with pity and condescension, he remembers our 
weakness, he waits for us. The less we love 
ourselves, the more considerate we are of others. 
We wait even years to give salutary ad vice. 
We wait for Providence to give the occasion, 
and grâce to open their hearts to receive it. If 
you would gather the fruit before its time, you 
lose it entirely. 

Our imperfect friends can know us only 
imperfectly ; the same self-love that hides their 
22 
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defects, magnifies ours. They see in us wbat 
we cannot see, and they are acquamted with 
wbat we ourselves know. They are quick to 
discover what is disagreeable to them, but they 
do not perceive the defects that lie deep within, 
and that sully our virtues and displease God 
alone. Thus their best judgments are super- 
ficial. 

My conclusion is, that we must listen to the 
voice of God in the silence of our soûls, and pro- 
nounce for or against ourselves, whatever this 
pure light may reveal to us at the moment when 
we thus endeavor to know ourselves. We must 
often silently listen to this teacher within, who 
will make known ail truth to us, and who, if we 
are faithful in attending to hitn, will often lead 
us to silence. When we hear this secret small 
voice within, which is the soûl of our soûl, it is 
a proof that self is silent, that it may listen to it. 
This voice is not a stranger there. God is in 
our soûls, as our soûls are in our bodies. It is 
something that we cannot distinguish exactly, 
but it is what upholds and guides us. This is 
not a miraculous inspiration, which exposes us 
to illusion and fanaticism. It is only a pro- 
found peace of the soûl, that yields iteelf up 
to the Spirit of God, believing his revealed 
word, and practising his commands as declared 
in the Gospel. 

i 
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LETTER XXVTII. 

A LETTER OP CONSOLATION. 

1 t h ii * k much of you and your sufferings. 
God will send his consolations into the depths 
of your soûl. The wound is terrible, but his 
band is all-powerful to heal. It is only the 
senses and the imagination that hâve lost their 
object. He whom we do not see, is more truly 
with us than he ever was. We shall meet him 
in our common centre. Although I hâve not 
seen him for many years, yet I hâve felt as if I 
conversed with him ; I hâve opened my heart to 
him, and believed that we hâve met in the 
presence of God ; and although I hâve wept 
bitterly at his death, I cannot think that I hâve 
lost him. O ! the reality of this intimate and 
invisible communion which the children of God 
enjoy ! 

I am anxious about your health ; when the 
heart is sick, the whole body suffers. I fear lest 
every object should awaken your grief. We 
must enter into the designs of God, and try to 
receive the comforts that he bestows. We shall 
soon find him whom we seem to hâve lost ; we 
approach him with rapid strides. Yet a little 
while, and we shall shed no more tears. We 
shall die ourselves. Him whom we love lives. 
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and will never die. This is what we believe : if 
we believe it rightly, we shall feel in respect to 
our friends as Jésus Christ wished that his disci- 
ples should feel with regard to him when he rose 
to heaven. “ If you loved me,” said he M you 
would rejoice ” in my glory. But we weep for 
ourselves. For a true friend of God, who has 
been faithful and humble, we can only rejoice at 
his happiness, and at the blessing that he has 
left upon those who belonged to him on earth- 
Let your grief, then, be soothed by the hand of 
Him who has afflicted you. 


LfiTTER XXIX. 

ON THE EFFECTS OF EFFEMINACY, AND RULES OF 

CONDUCT BY WHICH IT MAY BE OVERCOME. 

Your greatest danger is from effeminacy and 
love of pleasure. These two defecte may put 
the soûl in dreadful disorder, even where it has 
resolved to practise virtue, and feels a great 
horror of vice. Effeminacy is a languor of the 
mind, that paralyzes and destroys its better life ; 
it hides within it a treacherous dame, that evil 
passions are ever ready to kindle, and that will 
consume ail before it. 

We must cherish, then, a manly, vigorous 
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faith, that, without even listening to this weak* 
ness, can conquer it As soon as we listen to, 
or make any terms with it, we are lost It 
injures us as much in our connection with the 
world as with Ood. An efieminate man devoted 
to amusements, will ever be a poor man, and if 
he ever gets into an important place, he will dis» 
honor it Such a one is not a man, he is half a 
woman. A love of easeSvill lead him away 
from his true interest. He can neither cultivate 
bis talents, nor acquire the knowledge necessary 
for his profession, nor submit to the labor of a 
difficult office, nor endure the constraint that is 
necessary to please others, nor can he apply 
bimself courageously to the correction of his 
faults. 

What shall such a man do ? He is good ior 
nothing ; he is incapable of any good thing, but 
he may fall into great evils. Pleasure will 
betray him. It is not for nothing that the senses 
are flattered. After appearing indolent and 
insensible, they will become furious and ungov- 
ernable ; and this consuming fire will not be 
perceived, till it can no longer be quelled. 

Even your religious sentiments, if they are 
mingled with this effeminate spirit, while they 
may lead you to a life of seriousness and exterior 
decency will hâve nothing real in thém. You 
think much of relinquishing the follies of youth ; 
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religion is only a pretext for abandoning tbem 
The truth is, tbat they are irksome to you. You 
hâve lost your relish for them, and it is a matter 
of taste with you, to lead a serious and sober life ; 
but this seriousness, t fear, is as vacant and as 
dangerous as the folly and gayety of pleasure. 
A serious sensualist, whose passions reign amidst 
gloom and retirement, Ieads an obscure, cow- 
ardly, and corrupt life, at which the world, earth- 
ly-minded as it is, shudders with horror. You 
may quit the^ world, not for God, but to be 
devoted to your passions ; or at least for a life 
of indolence, which is offensive to God, and 
which in the eyes of men is more contemptible 
than the more depraved passions. You may 
relinquish great objects, to be absorbed with 
toys and amusements, so trifling that any but 
children should blush to regard them. 

Again, I repeat to you what I said at first, 
effeminacy enervates and contaminâtes âll who 
yield to it. It takes from every virtue, and frora 
every power of the soûl, its strength and mar- 
row, even in the opinion of the world. Its 
victims are weak and inefficient in everything. 
God rejects them, the world spurns them. Such 
a raan is a nonentity, he is as if he were not 
He is not a man. Fear this defect, which will 
be the source of many others. Pray, watch 
against yourself. Rouse yourself as you WOuld 
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rouse a man in a lethargy. Make your friends 
stimnlate you and aWàkèn you frorn sleep. Hâve 
recourse to the ordinances of religion. Do not 
forget that, in this instance, the rewards of the 
world and of heaven are to be won in the same 
way. Both of these kingdoms are to be taken 
by violence. 


LETTRE XXX. 

ADVICE RELATIVE TO EXTERNAL CONDUCT AND TO 
THE MANAGEMENT OF OUE MINDS. 

I am not astonished at the disgust you feel at 
seeing so much that is opposed to the will of 
God ; it is tfie natural effect of your change of 
heart. You now enjoy a certain calrn in which 
you may be entirely occupied with what is so 
interesting to you, and be freed from ail that 
would agaiti open the wounds of your heart 
But this is not the will of God. Bear this cross 
tben in peace, as an expiation of your offences, 
and wait till he shall liberate you from it He 
will do it in his own time, and not in yours. 

In the meantime, set apart certain hours to 
think of God and your relation to him. You 
rtmst read, pray, distrust your inclinations and 
habits ; remeraber that you earry the gift of God 
in an earthen vessel ; and above ail, let your 
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soûl be nourished with the love of God. How« 
ever you may hâve departed frorn him, do not 
fear to return to him with an humble and child- 
like love. Speak to him in your prayers of ail 
your wretchedness, of ail your wants, of ail 
your sufferings ; speak even of the disrelish you 
sometimes feel for his service. You cannot 
speak too freely nor with too much confidence. 
He loves the simple and the lowly ; it is with 
them that he converses. If you are of this 
number, open your whole heart, and say ail to 
him. After you hâve thus spoken to God, be 
silent and listen to him. Let your heart be in 
such a state of préparation, that his Spirit may 
impress upon you such virtues as will please 
him. Let ail within you listen to him. This 
silence of ail outward and earthly affections, and 
of human thoughts within us, is essential, if we 
would hear this voice, that calls upon us to deny 
ourselves and to worship God in spirit and in 
truth. 

You hâve great helps in the knowledge you 
hâve acquired ; you hâve read many good books, 
you are acquainted with the true foundations of 
religion, and with the weakness of ail that is 
opposed to it. But ail these means, which 
might conduct you to God, will finally arrest 
your progress, if you value too highly your own 
wisdom. 
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The best and highest use of your mind, is to 
learn to distrast yourself, to renounce your own 
wiil,and to submit to the will of God, to become 
as a little chilcL It is not of doing difficult 
things that I speak, but of performing the 
most common actions with y dur heart fixed on 
God, and as one who is accomplishing the end 
of his being. You will act as others do, except 
that you will never sin. You will be a faithful 
friend, poli te, attentive, complaisant, and cheer- 
ful, at those times when it is becoming in a true 
Christian to be so. You will be moderate at 
table, moderate in speak ing, moderate in ex- 
pense, moderate in judging, moderate in your 
diversions ; tempera te even in your wisdom and 
foresight. It is this universal sobriety in the use 
of the best things, that is taught us by the true 
love of God. We are neither austere, nor fret- 
ful, nor scrupulous, but hâve within ourselves 
a principle of love that enlarges the heart, add 
sbeds a gentle influence upon everything ; that, 
without constraint or effort, inspires a délicate 
appréhension, lest we should displease God; 
and that arrests us if we are tempted to do 
WTong. 

In this state we suffer, as other people do, 
from fatigue, embarrassments,misfortunes, bodily 
infirmities, trials from ourselves, and trials from 
others, temptations, disgusts, and sometimes dis- 
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couragements. But if our crosses are tbe same 
with those of the rest of tbe world, our motives 
for supporting them are very different. We hâve 
learnt from Jésus Christ how to endure. This 
can purify, this can detach us from self, and re- 
new the spirit of our minds. We see God in 
everything, but we hâve the clearest vision of 
bim in suffering and in humiliation. 

Live, my friend, # without any exterior change, 
but what may be necessary, either that you may 
avoid evil, or may be protected against your 
weakness, or that you may not discrédit the 
Gospel. Beyond this, let not your left hand 
know what your right hand doth ; endeavor to 
be cheerful and franquil. 

Regulate your expenses and your business. 
Be honorable and modest, simple and free. 
Serve your country from duty, not from ambi- 
tion or vain hopes. This will be serving your 
country, your king, and the King of kings, be- 
fore whom ail visible glories are but shadows. 

Let your conduct be single, moderate, and 
witbout affectation of either good or evil, but be 
really firm in the cause of virtue, and so decided 
that no one can hope to lead you astray. 
When it is évident that you are devoted in 
good faith to the cause of religion, no one will 
make the attempt to turn you from your course. 

Put your trust, not in your resolutions, or 
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your own strength, bat in the goodness of God, 
who bas loved you wben you tboogbt not of 
him, and before you coold love faim. 


LETTEB XXXI. 

CONSOLATION ÜPON THE DEATH OP A SON. 

Your grief is présent to me. I cannot forget 
the great loss yoa hâve met with ; but God has 
taken wbat was his own, and not ours. Wbo 
shall say to him, What doest thou ? You are 
far from saying it His good pleasure is the 
suprême reason. Besides amidst the most se- 
vere sorrows, we eau see his patentai hand, and 
a secret design of mercy. 

In another life we shall see and understand 
the wonders of his goodness that hâve escaped 
us in this, and we shall rejoice at what bas 
raade us weep on earth. Alas ! in our présent 
darkness, we cannot see either our true good or 
evil. If God were to gratify our desires, it would 
be our ruin. He saves us by breaking the ties 
that bind us to earth. We complain because 
God loves us better than we know how to love 
ourselves. We weep because he has taken 
those whom we love away from temptation and 
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sin. We would posscss ail that delights and 
âatters our self-love, though it might lead us to 
forget that we are exiles in a strange land. God 
takes the poisonous cup from our hands, and 
we weep as a child weeps when its rnother 
takes away the shilling weapon, with which it 
would pierce its own breast. 

Your son succeeded in the world ; it is this 
success that makes you weep, but it was this 
that, in the counsels of the Almighty, perhaps, 
was the cause of his removal, in mercy both to 
him and to his friends. We must be silent and 
adore. Prayer alone can console you ; it is only 
in prayer that we are truly in the presence of 
God. 

As soon as we are with God in faith and in 
love, we are in prayer. And the most holy oc- 
cupation that does not bring us in this way into 
his presence, raay be a study, but is not prayer. 
God is our only consoler. Remain in silence in 
his presence ; he will comfort you. We shall 
find ail that we hâve lost in him. Happy the^ 
who desire no other consolation. This is pure 
and inexhaustible. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

ÜPON THE NECESSITY OP JOININO FREEDOM TO 
EXACTNESS. 

It appears to me that great freedom and great 
exactness should be united. Exactness makes 
ns faithful, and freedom makes ns courageous. 
If you are very strict without being free, y ou will 
become servile and scrupulous. If you are free 
without being strict, you will become négligent 
and careless. Those who hâve little expérience 
of the ways of God, think they cannot unité these 
two virtues. They understand, by being exact, 
living in constraint, in sorrow, in a timid and 
scrupulous unquietness that destroys the repose 
of the soûl ; that finds sin in everything, and is 
so narrow-minded that it questions about the 
merest trifles, and dares hardly to breathe. They 
define being free , having an easy conscience, not 
regarding small things; being contented with 
avoiding great faults, and not considering any 
but gross crimes as faults ; and with the excep- 
tion of these, allowing whatever flatters self-love, 
and any license to the passions that does not 
produce what they call great evil. 

It was not thus that Saint Paul understood 
things, when he said to those whom he endeav- 
ored to make Christians, Be free, but with the 
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liberty that Jésus Christ has given you ; beiree, 
for the Saviour has called you to liberty, but let 
not thîs liberty be an occasion or pretext for evil. 

It appears to me that true fidelity Consista in 
obeying God in everything, and following the 
üght that points out our duty, and his Spirit that 
prompts us to do it ; having the desire to please 
him, without debating about great or little sins, 
about imperfections or unfaithfulness; for though 
there may be a différence in fact, to the soûl that 
is determined to do ail his will, there is qone. 
It is in this sense that the Apostle says, The 
law is not for the upright ; the law constrains, 
menaces, if I may so speak, tyrannizes over us, 
enslaves us. But there is a superior law that 
raises us above ail this, and introduces us into 
the true liberty of the children of God. It is 
this ; that we ever desire to do ail that we eau 
to please our Father in heaven, according to the 
excellent instruction of St. Augustin, Love God, 
and then do ail you wish. 

To this sineere desire to do the will of God, 
we must add a cheerful spirit, that is not over- 
come when it bas failed, but begins again and 
again to do better ; hoping always to the very 
end to be able to do it ; bearing with its own 
in voluntary weakness as God bears with it ; 
waiting with patience for the moment when it 
shall be delivered from it ; going straight on in 
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singleness of heart, according to the strength that 
it can command ; losing no time by looking 
back, nor making useless reflections upon it» 
falls, which can only embarrass and retard its 
progrès». The first sight af our little failings 
should humble us : but then we must press on, 
not judging ourselves with a Judaical rigor, not 
regarding God as a spy, watching for our least 
offence, or as an enemy who places snares in our 
path, but as a Father who loves and wishes to 
save us ; trusting in his goodness, invoking his 
blessing, and doubting ail other support ; this is 
true liberty. 

I advise you to aspire after it Fidelity and 
freedom should go hand in hand ; but I fear with 
you there is more danger of your wanting confi- 
dence in God, and openness of heart to him. I 
do not hesitate to advise you to yield yourself 
up entirely to that grâce, with which he calls you 
to himself. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

UPON SUBMISSION TO OCCASIONAL INDIFFERENCE 
AND DISRELISH FOR RELIGION. 

I am not astonished at this lukewarmness in 
you. We can not always be in raptures. It is 
good for us, by these occasional inequalities, to 
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learn tbat it is a gifl of God. If we were always 
in rapture, we should be insensible to suffering, 
and to our own weakness ; temptations would 
no longer be real temptations to us. We must 
be tried by this rébellion of our hearts, that thus 
our love of God may be purified. We are never 
more faithful than when we oling to our Creator, 
not by the joy of our hearts, but in the entîre 
choice and acquiescence of our wills. Outward 
sufferings would not be really painful, if we were 
exempt from those within. 

Submit to your indifférence, then, with pa- 
tience ; it will be more useful to you than enjoy- 
roent that is accompanied with confidence in 
yourself. This trial, provided your will is faith- 
ful, is useful ; it may be a great good to you ; it 
may teach you humility and distrust of yourself ; 
it may, by making you conscious of your weak- 
ness, lead you to put your whole trust in God. 
This sensible pleasure that you desire, is neither 
the love of God nor the spirit of prayer. 

Enjoy this pleasure when God bestows it, and 
when he does not grant it, still love him, and 
pray to him, as if you felt it. God would prove 
you by the privation of this immédiate pleasure 
in religion ; you must enter into his designs of 
mercy towards you, and humbly submit to it. 
It will serve to destroy your self-love, and this is 
the will of God. 
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Your sufferings spring altogether from your- 
self ; they are your own création. It is a sensi- 
tiveness of self-love, that you cherish in the 
bottom of your heart; instead of performing 
your duties and bel ping others to support their 
burdens, and consoling tbose whom Ood bas 
committed to your charge, you are ever recurring 
to self, and thinking of your own décourage- 
ments. 

Hope in God ; he will support you and enable 
you to be nseful to others, if you trust in hi'ra 
and not neglect your duty. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

UPON TÜRNING THE EXPERIENCE OP OUB OWN 
WEAKNESS TO ADVANTAGE. 

I was quite grieved yesterday to see your 
mind so much disordered. It appears to me, 
that there are two things you onght to do. One 
is, never voluntarily to yield to your self-love ; 
the other, never to be disconraged at discovering 
in your heart these unreasonable discontents. 
Would you do well ? Pray God to make you 
patient with others and with yourself. 

If you had only the defects of others to bear „ 
with, if you found weakness only in them, you 
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would be strongly terapted to think yourself 
Buperior to your neighbor» God compels you, 
by a continuai expérience pf your own defects, 
to acknowledge bow just tt is that you should 
bear with gentleness tbe faults of others. 

Turn these weaknesses to your advantage, by 
submitting to them, and ingenuously confessing 
them, and accustoraing yourself not to dépend 
upon your own strength. The Spirit of God 
will aid ypu in thé correction of your faults. Be 
patient with ypurself* be humble, resign yourself 
to your own imperfections, not neglectingjto cure 
them, but drawing from them a lesson of self- 
distrust, as we draw tbe most powerful remedies 
even from poisons. God makes you feel your 
weaknesses, that you may put your trust in 
him. He will gradually deliver you from them. 
Happy indeed will be this deliverance ! 


LETTER XXXV. 

UPON THE CAUSES OF TRUE DISCRETION, AND THE 
CONTRARY DEFECTS. 

With regard to discrétion, I do not wish you 
to labor to acquire it by continuai efforts and 
reflectidns upon your own conduct ; this would 
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producc too much constraint ; it is better to be 
silent, and find discrétion in simplicity. We 
ought not, however, to be so silent, as to be 
déficient in frankness and complaisance in our 
moments of relaxation and amusement; but then 
we may speak of indiffèrent things, and suppress 
whatever may do harm. 

In our récréations, we ought to hâve a sort of 
joyousness, that will induce us to please others, 
and be pleased with trifles. You will become 
prudent, when you yield yourself to the Spirit of 
God. He is the source of true prudence ; ours 
gives us only a false dignity, a dazzling appear- 
ance, a factitiôus power. When we are truly 
simple, and humble, and stripped of our own 
wisdom, we are clothfed with that of God, which 
cannot do wrong. 

It is not the childlike simplicity of the Chris- 
tian which produces our daily indiscrétions; on 
the contrary, we commit more faults, because we 
are thinking so much of our own wisdom, and 
are afraid to give ourselves up to the guidance 
of the Spirit of God. This spirit would lead us 
to speak or be silent, according to the call of the 
moment, without making any unquiet reflections 
upon ourselves, or having that great desire to 
succeed, that spoils the best things. 
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LETTER XXXY1. 

UPON THE ARTIFICES OF A REFINED SELF-LOVE. 

I commit you to God, and I wish tbat yoa 
would commit yourself to him. You bope for 
repose elsewhere than in God. You shut your 
heart to him, and you try to repuise his merciful 
band. u Who is it tbat bas resisted God, and 
been at peace ? ” Return to him ; give yourself 
up to him ; hasten to him. Every moment of 
delay is a new infidelity. My heart is stricken 
for you ; I hoped to find real consolation in you. 

Oh ! my dear daughter, be subdued by his 
spirit. Allow me to place before you, what it 
seems to me it is his will fhat I sbould présent 
to your view. From your earliest infancy you 
hâve unconsciously cherished in your heart an 
immoderate self-love under the disguise of deli- 
cacy, and a taste for romance, of which no one 
has shown you the illusion. You display it in 
the world, and you manifest it in your most 
pious actions. 

I perceive in you always a taste for what you 
call esprit , for what you think graceful, and for 
little refinements, that alarma me. This habit 
will rnake you find annoyances in every situa- 
tion. With a mind really upright and powerful, 
this will render you inferior to many who hâve 
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lésa mind than yourself. You give good advicp 
to others, but you are overcome by the veriest 
tarifle yourself. Everything troubles you. You 
are in continuai fear of committing a fault, or 
you are vexed that you hâve been guilty of one. 
You magnify faults by your lively imagination, 
and there is always sorne nothing that reduces 
you to despair. In one person you see nothing 
but defects, while in anotber you imagine per- 
fections of whicb they hâve not even the shadow. 
Your refinement and generosity on one side, and 
your jealousness and distrusts on the other, are 
without measure or reason. 

You are willing to give yourself up to others, 
but tbis makes you an idol to yourself and to 
tbem. Here is the origin of this refined idoiatry 
of self, that God would overthrow in your hearb 
The operation is violent, but necessary. Go to 
the end of the world for consolation to your self- 
(ove, and you will only find the disease increase. 
You must either offer it up as a sacrifice to God, 
or you must be continually supplying it with 
new aliment If you had no one to minister to 
your self-love, you would seek, under some pre- 
text or other, for some one who would, and you 
would at last descend to the meanest and vilest 
subjects to gratify its cravings. There is only 
one remedy for you, and it is the very one from 
which you fly. The sufferings that you com- 
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pjain of spring frora yourself. You repuise the 
hand of God ; you listen only to your self-love ; 
you bear this venom in your heart ; go where 
you will, you cannot escape God’s displeasure. 

Yield yourself up to him, learn to see your- 
self as you are, vain and ambitious of the ad- 
miration of others ; seeking to become their idol 
to gratify your own idolatry of self; jealous and 
suspicious beyond measure, and fast sinking into 
an abyss. You must make yourself familiar 
with these dreadful thoughts ; it is only in this 
way that you can dissolve the charm that en- 
slaves you. You may drive away thought for 
a time ; you may cherisb a vain and deceitful 
strengtb, such as a fever gives to a sick man, 
but it is still delirium. 

There is no peace except in the destruction 
of our self-love. You may make some convul- 
sive movements of strength and gayety, but it 
is agony that prompts them. If you would 
make the same effort for the peace of God, 
as you make against it, how unspeakable 
would be your happiness. I will pray God, to 
give you strength to subdue yourself; I will 
pray him to take pity upon your weatness, and 
to do you good in spite of your résistance te 
ûim. For myself, I will not forsake you. 
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LETTER XXXYH. 

WE MUST NOT BE DISCOURAGED AT THE IMPER- 
FECTIONS OF OÜR FELLOW CREATURES. 

I am very sorry for the imperfections you find 
in human beings ; but we must learn to expect 
but little from them; this is the only security 
against disappointment. We must receiVe from 
them what they are able to give us, as from trees 
the fruits that they yield. God bears with im- 
perfect beings, even when they resist his good- 
ness. We ought to imitate this merciful pa- 
tience and endurance. It is only imperfection 
that complains of what is imperfect. The more 
perfect we are, the more gentle and quiet we 
become towards the defects of others. 

Do not attend to those, who, under the do- 
minion of préjudice, erect themselves into a 
tribunal of justice. If anything can cure them, 
it is to leave them to themselves, and go on in 
your own path, with the simplicity and meek- 
ness of a child. 
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LETTER JUULVlll. 

OUB EFFORTS FOR OURSELVES SHOULD BE WITHIN, 
AND NOT IN EXTERNALS. 

You are virtuons. You wish to be still more 
80, and you expend raucb effort on the details. 
But I fear you attend a little too much to exter- 
nals. Tbink less of outward things, and more 
of those within. Be willing to sacrifice to 
God the most powerful affections; your natu- 
ral baughtiness, your worldly wisdom, your taste 
for show in your bouse ; your fear of losing the 
considération of the world ; your severity against 
what is irregular. 

Your temper is what I am least concerned 
about. You are aware of it, you fear it. Not- 
withstanding your resolutions, it overcomes you, 
and this teaches you humility, and will help you 
to correct more dangerous faults. 

Place your greatest dependence upon prayer; 
merely human strength and attention to précisé 
forms will never cure you. But accustom your- 
self from a considération of your own incurable 
weaknesses, to view those of others with charity 
and compassion. Prayer will soften your heart, 
and render you gentle, docile, accessible, and 
accommodating. Could you bear that God 
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should be as strict witb you as you are with 
your neighbor ? 

We are very severe about externals, and do 
not look within. While we are scrupulous about 
a superficial display of virtue, we do not regard 
the coldness of our secret hearts towards God. 
We fear him more than we love him. We 
would pay our duty to him witb actions, and 
think we hâve settled our account with him, 
instead of giving him, without any calculation, 
ail our love. If we looked carefully into our- 
selves, we should find some secret place where 
we hide what we think we are not obliged to 
sacrifice to God. We try not to see it, lest we 
should reproach ourselves for retain ing it. We 
guard it as we would the apple of the eye. If 
any one should force this entrenchment, he would 
touch us to the quick, and we should be inex- 
baustible in reasons to justify our attachaient. 
The more we dread to renounce it, the more 
reason there is for believing that this is our duty. 
Our thoughts hover around ourselves, and we 
cannot forget ourselves in God. Whence cornes 
it that the vessel does not sail ? Is it that there 
is no wind ? No, the breath of heaven never 
fails, but the vessel is held fast by ancbors that 
we do not perceive ; they are at the bottom of 
the deep. 

The fault is our own, and not our Creator’s. 
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We hâve only to seek for them, ai.d we shall 
find these hidden chaius that bind us and arrest 
our progress ; and there, where we the least sus- 
pect, is the place where we should feel the most 
distrust. 

Lct us make no bargain with God, as if we 
feared our service to him should cost us too 
much. Do not let us be satisfied with prayer 
morning and evening, but let the whole day be 
one continuai prayer. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


UPON THE BEATH OF THE ABBE BE LANGERON, 
HIS EARLIEST AND MOST FAITHFÜL FREEND. 


I hâve not the strength that you impute to 
me. I hâve felt my irréparable loss with a de- 
spondency, that proves that my heart is very 
weak. Now I am more calm, and ail that 
remains is a sort of bitterness and languor of 
soûl. But this humbles me as much as my 
more violent grief. Ail that I hâve felt in both 
these states, was self-love. I acknowledge that 
I hâve wept for myself, in mourning for a friend 
who made the delight of my life, and whose loss 
I feel continually. I find an élévation in the 
lassitude of grief, and my imagination, that was 
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excited by a blow so unexpected, has becomo 
accustomed to the thought, and is now calm. 

But, alas ! everything is vain, except an entire 
yielding up of our bearts to the Spirit. of God. 
As for our friend, his death was so câlin and 
peaeeful, that it would hâve made you happy to 
witness it. Even when he was delirious, bis 
thoughts were ail on God. I never witnessed 
anythiug more edifying or lovely. I relate t his 
to you, because I ought not to speak of my great 
suffering, without also acknowledging tbis joy 
of faith of which St. Augustin speaks, and which 
God has granted me upon tbis occasion. He 
has done his will, he has preferred the happiness 
of my friend to my comfort I should be want- 
ing in my love to God, and to my friend, if I did 
not acquiesce in his will. 

In my deepest grief I hâve offered him, whom 
I so dreaded to lose, to God. I cannot help 
being touched at the tenderness with which you 
feel for me. I pray that He, whose love inspires 
you, may reward you a hundred fold. 
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LETTER XL. 

[TO THE DUKE OF BUBOUHDT.] 

THAT THE LOVE OF GOD OUGHT TO BE OUR PRDT- 
CIPLE OF ACTION, OUR END, AND OUR RULE IN 
EVERYTHING. 

The true way to love our neighbor, is found 
in the love of God. We must love other being9 
in him and for bira. Mankind do not under- 
stand the love of God ; therefore they fear it, 
and separate themselves from it It is from this 
fear that they cannot realize this filial and inti- 
mate communion of children witli a beneficent 
parent They think only of a powerful and 
severe master. They are ever constrained and 
troubled in their intercourse with him. They 
perform good actions with unwillingness, that 
they may avoid punishment; they would do evil 
if they dared, and if they could hope to do it 
with impunity. The love of God is an oppres- 
sive debt, that they think they must pay ; they 
try to éludé it by the performance of certain 
ceremonies and an external homage, which they 
would substitute for a sincere and practical love 
of God. They practise arts with their Creator, 
in hopes to escape by giving the least they pos- 
sibly can to Hin 1 Oh ! if raen did but know 
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what the love of Qod is, they would not desire 
any other felicity. 

The love of God demands of us only innocent 
and right conduct It bids us do for bis sake 
what reason dictâtes to be done. It calls npon 
us to do frora love for Him, what raen of the 
world do frora a sense of honor, or from self-love. 
It forbids nothing that the right exercise of 
reason does not forbid. Let us place everything 
in the order in which God bas established it in 
the world. Let us do the same right things, but 
let us do thera for the sake of Him wbo created 
us, and to whom we owe everything. 

This love of God does not demand of Chris- 
tians those austerities practised by herraits. It 
seldom requires brilliant and heroic actions, or 
the renunciation of any rightful possessions ; it 
only coramands us not to make them our idols, 
but to enjoy thera in the divine order, and with 
our hearts fixed on the Giver. The love of God 
does not increase the nuraber of our trials ; we 
find these already thickly scattered over every 
condition of life. They spring from the infirmi- 
ties of our bodies, and from our passions ; they 
arise from our imperfections, and from those of 
others with whom we are obliged to live. It is 
not the love of God that causes these sufferings ; 
on the contrary, it is this alone that can soften 
them by the consolations it yields. It diminishes 
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them, for it modérâtes our ardent passions and 
unreasonable sensibiüties, whioh are the causes 
of ail our real evils. If the love of God were 
genuine in our hearts, it would cure our griefs 
and fill us with a peaceful joy. 

Mankind are great enemies to themselves, in 
resisting and fearing this pure sentiment. It 
renders ail other precepts light and easy. What 
we do from fear is always wearisome, hard, 
painful, oppressive. But ail that we do from 
love, from persuasion, from a free and willing 
mind, however it may oppose the pleasures of 
sense, becomes agreeable to us. The desire of 
pleasing God makes us willing to suffer, if it is 
his will that we should. The sorrow in which 
we acquiesce, is no longer a sorrow. 

The love of God never disturbs the order of 
things that he has established. It leaves the 
great in their grandeur, and makes them little, 
only in his sight who has made them great. It 
leaves those whose condition is low in their low- 
liness, and makes them contented with being 
nothing, except in his sight This willingness 
to be in the lowest place, has nothing of debase- 
ment in it ; it is true greatness. 

The true love of God régulâtes and inspires 
ail our attachménts. We never love our neigh- 
bor so truly, as when our love for him is prompted 
by the love of God. AU other foundations for 
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our affections hâve reference to self. It is our- 
selves that we love in our friends, and this is an 
imperfect love. It is more like self-love tban real 
friendship. 

How, then, must we love onr friends? We 
must love them in the way that God has ordained. 
We must love God in them. We must love 
the gqpd things with which God has endowed 
them, and we must, for his sake, submit to the 
privation of those things which he has denied 
them. When we love them with reference to 
self, our self-love makes us impatient, sensitive, 
and jeafous, demanding much, and deserving 
little ; ever distrusting ourselves, and our friends. 
It soon becomes wearied and disgusted ; it very 
soon sëes the termination of what it believed 
was inexhaustible ; it meets every where with 
disappointment ; it looks for what is perfect, 
and finds it nowhere; it becomes dissatisfied, 
changes, and has no repose ; while the friend- 
ship, that is regulated by the love of God, is 
patient with defects, and does not insist upon 
finding in our friends what God has not placed 
there. It thinks of God and of what he has 
given ; it thinks that ail is good, provided it is 
from Hira, and it can support that which God 
suffers to be, and to which it is his will that we 
should submit, by conforming ourselves to his 
designs. 
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The love of God never looks for perfection in 
created beings. It knows that it dwells with 
him alone. As it never «expects perfection, it is 
never disappointed. It loves God and ail bis 
gifts to every living thing, according to tbeir re- 
spective value. It loves less what is less excel- 
lent, and more what is nearer to perfection. It 
loves ail, for there is no one that is not endowed 
with sorae good which is the gift of God, and 
it remembers that the vilest may become good, 
and receive that grâce which they how want. 
He who loves God, loves ail his Works — ail that 
he has commrfhded us to love. He loves more 
those whom God has pleased to render more 
dear to him. He sees in an earthly parent the 
love of his heavenly Father. In a relative, 
in a friend, he acknowledges those tender ties 
that God has ordained. The more strictly these 
bonds are in the order of his providence, the 
more the love of God sanctions them, and ren- 
ders them strong and intimate. 

Can we love God without loving those beings 
whom he has comrnanded us to love ? It is He 
that inspires this love; it is his will that we 
should love them ; shall we not obey Him ? 

This love can endure ail things, suffer ail 
things, hope ail things, for our neighbor. It can 
conquer ail difficulties ; it flows from the heart, 
and sheds a charm upon the manners. It is 
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melted at tbe sorrows of others, and thinks 
nothing of its own ; it gives consolation where 
it is needed; it is gentle; it adapta itself to 
others; it weeps with those who weep, it re- 
joices with those who rejoice ; it is ail things to 
ail men, not in a forced appearance and in cold 
démonstrations, but from a full and overflowing 
heart, in which the love of God is a living spring 
of the tenderest, the deepest, and the truest feel- 
ing. Nothing is so stérile, so cold, so senseless 
as a heart that loves only itself in ail things; 
while nothing can exceed the firankness, the ten- 
derness, the gentle loveliness of a heart, filled 
and animated by the divine love. 


LETTER XLl. 

ROM THS “ LETTERS ON BSLIOXON/* 

THE SOUL OF MAN IS IMMORTÀL. 

This question is not a difficult one, when it 
is reduced to its just limita. It is true that the 
soûl of man is not a being by itself, possessing 
a necessary existence. There is but One who 
dérivés his existence solely from himself, and 
26 
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who can never lose it, and who imparts it to 
others according to his pleasure. 

Qod need not exercise a direct power to an- 
nihilate the soûl of man. He would only hâve 
to withdraw that which bas continued his being 
every moment from his birtb, to replunge him 
into the nothingness whence he originally drew 
him ; as a man would merely open bis band to 
let a stone fall that he had held in the air. 

The question that may reasonably be asked, 
is not, whether the soûl of man may be annihi- 
lated, if it were the will of God ; it is manifest 
that it might be j but what is bis will with re- 
gard to it, is the inquiry. 

Does, then, the soûl contain within itself the 
seeds of destruction, which must, after a time, 
terminate its existence? or, can we prove, philo- 
sophically, that it does not ? The following is 
a négative proof. 

When we think of the essential distinctions be- 
tween the body and the soûl, we are astonished 
at their union ; and it is only by the operation 
of the power of God that we can comprehend 
how they can be so United and made to act in 
concert, when composed of such different clé- 
ments. The body does not think. The sool is 
indivisible, has no extent, no form, is invested 
with none of the properties of the body. Ask 
any one if his thoughts are round or square, 
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white or yellow, cold or hot, divisible into six or 
twelve pièces; and instead of answering you, 
he will laugh at the question. Ask him if the 
atoms, of which his body is composed, are wise 
or foolish ; if they know themselves, if they are 
virtuous; whether the round atoms hâve more 
sense and gooduess than the square ; he would 
still only laugh, and could hardly believe you 
were in earnest. 

Go a little further, and suppose the atoms of 
whatever forin you please ; make them as im- 
palpable as possible, and ask if it can be, that 
a moment will corne when these atoms, from 
bcing without any consciousness, will begin ail 
at once to know themselves, to understand 
ail that is around them, and to say to them- 
selves, I believe this, and I do not believe that ; 
I love this thing, and I hâte another. The per- 
son of whom you would ask these questions, 
would call it child’s play. 

The absurdity of these questions proves, that 
none of the ideas that we hâve of the nature of 
bodies, enter into our conceptions of mind ; that 
we do not connect the thinking being with the 
body, or the being of space. As the distinction 
is so radical, the natures of these two beings so 
opposed, it is not astonishing that their union 
should be dissolved without either of them ceas- 
ing to exist. We ought, on Üa contrary, to be 
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surprised, that two natures so unlike can con- 
tinue their operations in harmony for so long 
a time. What, then, sball we conclude ? that 
one of these beings shall be annibilated as soon 
as their unnatural union shall cease ? Suppose 
two bodies of exactly the same nature; sepa- 
rate them, you destroy neither. As the one is 
not the other, it may exist or be annibilated 
without référencé to the other. Their séparation 
produces their mutual independence. But if 
we may reason thus of two bodies, really of the 
same nature, with how much more reason may 
we use this argument in relation to the soûl and 
the body, whose union seems unnatural, so un- 
like are they in everything. On the other hand, 
the cessation of this transient union of these 
two natures, cannot be to either the cause of its 
destruction ; the annihilation of one would not 
be, on auy ground, the cause of the annihilation 
of the other. A being that has not been the 
the cause of the existence of another, cannot be 
the cause of its annihilation. It then is clear 
as day, that the disunion of the body from the 
soûl cannot cause the annihilation of either, and 
that even the destruction of the body cannot 
put an end to the existence of the soûl. 

The union of the body and the soûl consista 
only in a mutual concert or relationship between 
the thoughts of the one and the movements of 
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the other ; it is easy to see what the cessation 
of their connection would produce. It is a 
forced union between two beings entirely dis- 
similar and independent God alone could, by 
bis all-powerful will, subject two teings so dif- 
ferent in their nature and operations to this 
mut u ai dependence. Let this arbitrary and 
determined will of God cease to act, this forced 
nnion would immediately terminate; just as a 
atone would fall to thè ground when it was no 
longer held up in the air. Each party would 
recover its natural independence of the opera- 
tions of the other. In this case, the soûl, far 
from being annihilated by this disunion, which 
only restores it to its original state, becomes 
firee to think independently of the body; just 
as I am free and at liberty to walk alone, and 
according to my inclinations, as soon as they 
hâve set me free from another to whom a supe- 
rior power bas bound me. 

The end of this union is only disencumbrance 
and pure liberty, just as the union itself was 
only thraldom and subjection. It is then that 
the soûl can think independently of ail the 
movements of the body, as we, of the Christian 
faith, suppose that angels who hâve never been 
confined to bodies, think in heaven. Why then 
should we fear this disunion which can alone 
effect the entire freedom of the thoughts ? 
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But the body itself is not annihilated. not ono 
atom of it perishes. Ail that takes place in 
what we call death, is a simple dérangement of 
the organs ; its most minute corpuscles exhale, 
the whole machine is dissolved and decomposed. 
In whatever spot dissolution may take place, 
wherever accident may carry the remains of the 
body, not one particle ever ceases to exist. 
Why then should we fear that this other sub- 
stance, so much more noble, this thinking being 
that we call the soûl, should be annihilated? 
How can we believe that the body, that cannot 
annihilate itself, has the power to destroy the 
soûl that is so superior to it, which is a stranger 
to it, and absolutely independent of it? The 
disunion of these two beings cannot produce 
the destruction of either. 

We readily believe that no particle of the 
body is lost. at this séparation. Why are we so 
eager to find reasons for believing that the soûl, 
which is incomparably more perfect, is annihi- 
lated? It is true that God might destroy it, if 
he pleased, at any time ; but there is no more 
reason for believing that he would annihilate if 
at the moment of its disunion with the body, 
than during its union. What we call death 
being only a simple dérangement of the cor- 
puscles that form the organs, we hâve no right 
to say that this occurs in the soûl, precisely as 
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in *he body. The soul, which is a thinking 
being, has none of the properties of the body ; 
it has neither different parts, nor figure, nor rela- 
tive proportions and movements, nor change of 
situation. Th us no dérangement like that of 
the body can take place. 

The soul, this thinking and willing self, is a 
simple being, one by itself and indivisible. There 
never are, in the same man, two selves, nor two 
halves of the same self. Objects are presented 
by different organs, producing different sensa- 
tions ; but ail these different canals pour them- 
selves into a common centre, where they ail 
unité. It is this self, which is so truly one, that 
by it alone each man has a true identity, and is 
not many instead of one man. We cannot see 
it, nor hear it, nor touch it We conceive of 
the soul from its power of thought and will, 
of the body from its extent and form. As soon 
as we think of the real distinction of the soul 
from the body, we must acknowledge that it 
does not possess either divisibility, or form, or 
arrangement The body that has organs may 
lose the arrangement of its parts, and change 
its form, and be decomposed, but the soul 
cannot lose an arrangement of parts that it 
bas never possessed, and that does not belong 
to it 

It may be said that the soul, being created 
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only to be United to the body, is so connectée! 
with it, that its borrowed existence ceases as 
soon as its association with the body terminâtes. 
But it is speaking witbout proof, and at ran 
dom, to say, that the soûl is created with an 
existence limited to the time of its connection 
with the body. Whence do they draw this 
unreasonable conclusion, and with what right 
do they t&ke it for granted instead of proving 
it? The body is certainly less perfect than the 
soûl, as it is more perfect to tbink than not to 
think ; we see, nevertheless, that the existence 
of the body is not confined to its union with 
the soûl. After death has interrupted this con- 
nection, the body stiil exists in minute particles. 
We observe only two things; one is, that the 
body crumbles to dust, and is decomposed ; this 
cannot happen to the soûl, for it is simple, in- 
divisible, and without arrangement of parts; 
the other is, that the body no longer moves in 
dependence upon the thoughts of thé soûl. 
Ought we not to conclude on the same ground, 
and with more reason, that the soûl also exists, 
and that it then begins to think, independently 
of the body? That the operation follows the 
existence, is acknowledged by ail philosophers. 
These two beings are independent of each other 
as much in nature as in operation ; as the body 
does not dépend upon the soûl for its move- 
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ttients, neither does the soûl require the assist- 
ance of the body for its thoughts. 

It was only from circumstances that these 
two beiugs, so unlike and so independent, were 
subjected to acting in concert ; the termination 
of their transient union leaves them free to 
operate, each one according to his own nature, 
that has no mutual relation to the other. 

In fine, this becomes the question ; whether 
God, who has the power to annihilate the soûl 
of man, or to continue its existence forever, has 
willed its destruction or its préservation ? There 
seems not the least reason for believing that He, 
who does not annihilate the least atom in the 
universe, wills the annihilation of the soûl; and 
there is not the least appearance that such is its 
fate at the moment when it is separated from 
the body, since it is a being entirely distinct and 
independent. This séparation being only the 
end of a subjection to a certain concert of 
operations with the body, it is manifest that it 
is the deliverance of the soûl, and not the cause 
of its annihilation. 

We must acknowledge, however, that we 
ought to believe in this annihilation, so extraor- 
dinary and so difficult to comprehend, if God 
himself has declared it in his word. What dé- 
pends only upon his arbitrary word, can only be 
revealed to us by himself. Those who will 
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believe the mortality of the soûl againsi ail 
probability, ought to prove to us that God has 
spoken to us to assure us of it. It is by no 
means necessary for us to prove that God does 
not will this annihilation ; we are satisfied with 
the supposition that the soûl of man, which, 
next to God, is the most perfect thing that we 
hâve any knowledge of, is less liable to lose its 
existence than the tnean and imperfect sub- 
stances that are around it ; now the annihilation 
of the least atom is without example in the 
u ni verse since the création. We are satisfied, 
then, with the supposition, that, as the least 
atom is not lost, so the soûl of man is not liable 
to annihilation. This is the most reasonable 
and the most decided judgment from the first 
impression. It is for our adversaries to dispos- 
sess us of our conviction, by clear and unques- 
tionable proofs. These they can obtain only by 
a positive déclaration from God himself. 

We produce the book which bears every mark 
of a divine origin, for it has taught us to know 
and to love supremely the true God. It is this 
book that speaks in the character of Gpd, when 
it says, “ I am that I am.” No other book has 
described the Suprême Bcing in a manner 
worthy of him. The gods of Homer subject 
divinity to disgrâce and dérision. The book 
that we hâve in our hands, after having shown 
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God to as as he is, teaches us the only worship 
that is worthy of him. Its object is not to 
appease him by the blood of victims, but to 
lead us to love him supremely, and to prefer his 
will to our own ; to hâve this love of God enter 
into ail our virtues, and eradicate every vice, 
There is but one book in the world that 
màkes religion consist in loving God more than 
ourselves, and renouncing self for him ; ail oth- 
ers that repeat this great truth are borrowed 
from this. AU truth is taught in this fonda- 
mental truth. The book that has disclosed to 
us the nature of God, and the nature of man, 
and the true worship of the heart, must be 
divine. Where is there another religion in which 
this is the great truth ? Moreover, this book, so 
divine in its doctrine, is full of prophecies, whose 
accompüshment is open to the observation of 
the world ; as the réprobation of the Jews, and 
the admission of idolatrous nations to the true 
worship through the Mcssiah. Besides, this 
book is sacred as a record of miracles performed 
in open day, and in view of the greatest enemies 
to religion. 

In fine, this book has done ail that it says it 
could do ; it has chafiged the face of the world ; 
it has peopled the deserts with men, who hâve 
been angels in mortal bodies ; it has taught and 
cherished, even in the midst of the most corrupt 
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and impious society, the most difficult and tbe 
most gentie virtues ; it bas persuaded the idola- 
ter of self to count himself as notbing, and to 
love supremely the invisible Being. Such a 
book ought to be read as if it descended from 
heaven to tbe earth. It is in this book, tbat 
God bas declared to us a truth, already so 
rational, so probable in itself. 

The same almighty and good Being, who 
alone conld deprive us of life eternal, has here 
promised it to us; it is the hope of this life 
without end, that has taught so many martyrs 
to despise the short and suffering life of the 
body. Is it not reasonable that God, who 
proves the virtue of every man in this short life 
and who often leaves the impious in their pros- 
perous course, while the just live and die amidst 
suffering and obscurity, should reserve to another 
life the chastisement of the one, and the reward 
of the other ? This is what the sacred records 
teach us. Wonderful and blessed conformity 
between the word of God and the truth tbat we 
bear within us! Ail harmonize; philosophy, 
the suprême authority of the promises, and 
this deep sentiment of truth imprinted upon our 
hearts. 

Whence is it that men aye so incredulous con- 
cerning the blessed truth of their immortality ? 
The impious déclaré that they are without hope, 
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and that they are, after a few days, to be swal- 
lowed up forever in the gulf of annihilation ; 
they rejoice at it, they triumph at tbeir approach- 
ing extinction; they, who love themselves so 
madly, seem to be enamored with this horrible 
doctrine ; they court despair. Others tell them 
that they bave resource in the life eternal, but 
they, are angry at the tbought; it exaspérâtes 
them; they fear being convinced. They exercise 
ail their ingenuity in cavilling at these powerful 
proofs. They prefer perishing in the indulgence 
of their insensate pride and brutal passions, to 
living eternally and submitting to be virtuous. 
O monstrous frenzy ! wild, absurd self-love, 
that turns against itself and becomes it» own 
enemy ! 


LETTER XUIi 

ÜPON THE TRUE WORSHEP OF OOP. 

It appears to me that the character of the 
true worship is not to fear God as we fear a 
terrible and powerful man, who destroys ail that 
resist him. The Pagans offered incense and 
victims to certain malignant and fearful divini- 
ties, to appease their wrath. This is not my 
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idea of God. He is infinitely just and almighty, 
and doubtless he is to be feared ; but only by 
those who refuse to love him and make them- 
selves acquainted with him. The best fear we 
can hâve of God, is the fear lest we should 
not please him, and lest we should not do his 
will. 

The fear of punishment is useful to men, who 
hâve wandered from the right path ; it may re- 
strain from crime, but it is only useful as it is 
the means of leading them to love him. There 
is not a man in the world, who desires to be 
feared rather than loved by his children. When 
we perform good actions from fear alone, we 
perforrn them merely to avoid suffering ; and of 
course, if we could avoid the punishment, and 
dispense with their performance, we should do 
so. 

There is not only no parent who would be 
pleased with being honored in this way, or friend 
who would grant the narae of friend to those 
who were bound to him only by such lies ; but 
there is not even a master who would love or 
reward his domestics or accept their services, if 
he saw they were bound to him by fear alone, 
and not by any real love. With how much 
more reason is it that God, who has given us 
intelligence and affections, in order that we may 
know and love him, cannot be satisfied with a 
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servile fear, but desires our heaTts, and that our 
love should return to the fountain whence it 
first flowed. 


LETTER XLm. 

UPON THE ME ANS BY WHICH MEN MAY BECOME 
RELIGIOUS. 

We are too much impressed with the great 
disparity that exists between the grossness of 
the minds of most men, and the grandeur of 
those truths which must be understood by one 
who would become a Christian. 

What is there to which sensual and evil pas- 
sions hâve not enabled the weakest and least 
cultivated men to attain ? What is there that 
the vilest men hâve not invented for the perfec- 
tion of the arts, when avarice has excited them ? 
What means will not a prisoner invent in his 
dungeon to escape from it ; to obtain news of 
his friends, to give them intelligence of himself, 
or to deceive those who hold him captive ? What 
pains would not a man take to penetrate the 
cause of his situation, if he were to find himself 
when he awoke from sleep transported into a 
desert and unknown island? What would he 
not do to discover how he had been removed 
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during his sleep, to ascertain whether there were 
any vestiges of inhabitants there, to procure sub- 
sistence, to clothe and shelter his body, and to 
find means of returning to his own country ? 

Such are the natural resources of the hum an 
mind among the least cultivated men. The will 
is ail that is essential to enable men to succeed 
in whatever is not absolutely impossible. 

Love truth as much as you love health, vanity 
freedom, pleasure, even your fancy, and you will 
find it Be as curious to know Him who made 
you, and to whom you owe everything, as the 
lowest-minded men are to satisfy their earthly 
desires, and you will find God and life eternal. 

Let men act in this world, as he who finds 
himself when he awakes in a desert and un- 
known island. Let men, instead of being en- 
grossed with what they call fortune, diversions, 
réputation, politics, éloquence, poetry, be occu- 
pied with answering these questions : “ Who 
am I ? Where am I ? Whence did I corne ? By 
whose power did I corne hither ? Why and by 
whom am I created ? Whither am I to go? 
Who are these beings around me that resemble 
me ? Whence do they corne ? 

Why will not men take as much pains to 
know themselves, as Anacharsis the Scythian 
did to find the truth ? as the Greeks did, who 
went into Egypt, Asia, and even India, to get 
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wisdom ? It requires bat little light to see that 
we are ia darkness, bat a little effort to become 
acquainted with our own weakness: to bea 
true philosopher man needs only to know his 
ignorance. When will men strive to develop 
the great mystery of their own existence ? The 
mind of every man expands by, use ; it becomes 
elevated and enlarged in proportion to the exer- 
cise of his will, and to the intellectual efforts be 
makes. Let the soûl be turned as strenuously 
towards good, as it nsually is towards evil, and 
you will find that the simple love of goodness 
will give incredible resources to the spirit in the 
search after truth. 

If men loved truth better than 'theraselves, as 
it ought to be loved, they would strive for it as 
earnestly as they now strive after the illusions 
that flatter their vanity. Love, with little intel- 
lect will perform miracles. It is not important 
that uncultivated men should be able to explain, 
with method and précision, how they are per- 
suaded in favor of virtue and religion; it is 
enough that they are persuaded by correct and 
substantial reasons, though they cannot analyze 
the principles on which their conviction rests, 
nor réfuté the subtle objections which may em- 
barrass them. 

Nothing is easier than to confuse a man of 
good sense with regard to the reality of his own 
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body, although it is still impossible for him to 
doubt of it eeriously. Tell him that the time 
which he calls awaking, is only a time of more 
profound sleep than the sleep of the night ; tell 
him that he will awake perhaps at death from 
the sleep of his whole life, which is only a dream, 
just as he thinks lie awakes every morning from 
the dreams of the night ; urge him to show you 
any différence that is précisé and décisive be- 
tween the illusion of a dream of the night, when 
a man is sure he is what he is not, and the illu- 
sion of the dream of a whole life; — you put it 
ont of his power to answer you ; but it is not 
less out of his power to believe you; he will 
smile at your ingenuity ; he feels, though he is 
unable to demonstrate it, that your subtle rea- 
sons hâve only darkened a clear truth, instead 
of throwing light upon what was obscure. 

There are a hundred examples of truths which 
men cannot doubt, and which seem to escape 
them as soon as they are pressed to answer an 
ingenious objection to them. Truth is not the 
less true, and the deep conviction which ail men 
hâve of it, is not less a real and invincible belief, 
although no one has the power to explain his 
reasons for believing. The greatest philosophera 
are persuaded of a great number of truths, which 
thoy cannot clearly develop, nor réfuté the ob« 
jections to them. 
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It is very true, as some author of our time has 
said, " men hâve not sufficient courage to follow 
their own reason ; ” and I am well persuaded 
that no man without the grâce of God, will, by 
his own natural strength, hâve al] the constancy, 
ail the method, ail the modération, ail the dis- 
trust of himself, that are necessary for the dis- 
covery even of those truths which do not require 
the superior light of faith ; in a word, that natu- 
ral philosophy, which follows, without préjudice, 
or impatience, or pride, the déductions of purely 
human reason, is a prodigy. I trust only in the 
grâce of God to direct our reason even within 
its own narrow bounds in the discovery of reli- 
gion ; but I believe with St. Augustin, that God 
endows every man with the first germ of this 
divine power, which imperceptibly mingles with 
his reason, and préparés him to arrive gradually 
at faith. This préparation of the heart is at first 
the more indistinct, bec^use it is general in its 
effects; it is a confused sentiment of insuffi- 
ciency, a desire after what we hâve not, a wish 
to find without ourselves that which we cannot 
find within, a melancholy consciousness of a 
void in our hearts, a hunger and thirst after truth, 
a sincere disposition to readily believe ourselves 
deceived, and to think that we are in want of 
assistance to save us from error. 

This is the secret bcginning of the birth of the 
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new man ; the first springing ap in the soûl of 
that healing and free grâce, which gradually 
dissipâtes ail darkness, and conquers ail the cor- 
rapt passions of man. It will be said that this 
is not sufficient to lead to the belief in Jésus 
Christ, since our faith cornes by our senses, and 
we should not hâve heard of the truth, if the 
evangelists had not been sent But I maintain, 
that if the inward dispositions answer to the 
grâce bestowed, God will finish by his provi- 
dence the work that his love has already 
commenced. He will doubtless by a miracle 
enlighten a man, and lead him by the hand to 
the Gospel, sooner than he will let him be de- 
prived of a light which he is worthy to receive. 

A man who loves God more than himself, and 
who forgets himself in the search after truth, has 
already found it in his own heart. The religion 
of Jésus already opérâtes within him, as it did 
in the hearts of just men under the ancientlaw ; 
as in the descendants of Noah, in Job, and in 
the other worshippers of the true God. St 
Augustin was assured that Cornélius had re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit before he was baptized; 
he believed that God never abandons any but 
those who deserve it, that he never deprives any 
one of the suprême good ; he adds, in the words 
of the Apostle, that those Gentiles, who hâve 
the law written in their hearts, hâve a part in the 
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Gospel. You perceive that only those infidels 
are culpable, who hâve received without profit- 
ing by it, a real mercy, an offered grâce that 
would hâve enabled them to believe. It will be 
imputed to no one to hâve sinned, where he had 
not the power to know his duty. 

If we suppose the case of an infidel, who 
faithfully uses the light of his reason, and that 
first germ of the grâce of God implanted within 
him, to seek for truth with real piety, we must 
believe that God will not refuse the knowledge 
of himself to such a man. Rather than his 
children should be deprived of suprême fe- 
licity, which he has freeiy promised them, God 
would enlighten a mau living in an unktiown 
forest, or in a desert island, either by an interior 
and extraordinary révélation, or by sending to 
him teachers of his word. 

We need only bring to our minds the idea of 
God, to be assured that he never will desert us. 
Shall we fear that the suprême Love will cease 
to love ? Can we believe that the infinité Good, 
ever pouring himself forth on ail, will deny 
himself to any who are not unworthy of him ? 
St. Augustin, on the contrary says, that God 
does everything to save us, except depriving us 
of our free will. 

Whom then shall we accuse ? God, who can- 
not, without departing from himself, cease to be 
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infinitely good, compassionate, beneficent, watcL * 
fui, full of tenderness towards ail his children 1 
or man, who, according to his own confession, 
is vain, stubborn, presumptuous, ungrateful, 
idolatrous of himself, and averse to the govern- 
ment of his Creator ? Do not let us blasphémé 
against God, that we may excuse our own de- 
merits ; pride and selfishness are the causes of 
our errors. 

God would hâve us love him supremely ; we 
must overthrow and destroy this idol, self. Jésus 
Christ has exterminated visible idolatry ; but the 
idolatry within still prevails everywhere. Our 
reason, divested of passion, pride, and evil desires, 
would naturally arrive at this truth, that we hâve 
not made ourselves, and that we owe this self, 
which is so dear to us, to him who gave it 

Let us add to these reflections the true idea 
of the Christian religion. In what does it con- 
sist? In the love of God. He wills that we 
should worship him alone in our hearts. This 
is the true worship which the Pagans never un- 
derstood, and which the Jews only comprehend- 
ed imperfectly, although the foundation of it 
was laid in their own law. According to St 
Augustin, men understand the whole sense of 
the Scriptures as soon as they know what it is 
to love God; in truth this command includes 
ail others. The Jewish religion was only the 
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imperfect beginning of that adoration in spirit 
and in truth, which is the only worship worthy 
of tbe Suprême Being. Divest that religion of 
temporal blessings, of mysterious emblems, of 
ceremonies established in order to preserve the 
people from idolatry, in fine, of its legal policy, 
and the love of God alone remains ; afterwards 
unfold and perfect this love, and you hâve Chris- 
tianity, of which Judaism was but the germ and 
préparation. 
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FOR EVERY DAY IN THE MONTH. 


FIRST DAY. 

ON THE UTILE FAITH THAT THERE IS IN THE 
WORLD. 

•« Wh«n the Son of Man oometh, wili he ftnd fiuth on the 
earth ? ** — Luke xviiL 8. 

If he were to corne at this moment, would ho 
find it in us? Where is oar faith ? What are 
the proofs of it ? Do we believe that this life 
is only a short passage to a better? Do we 
believe that we must suflfer with Jésus before 
we can reign with him ? Do we look upon the 
world as a vain show, and death as the entrance 
into true happiness? Do we live by faith? 
Does it animate us ? Do we enjoy the eternal 
truths that it présents to us ? Do we feed our 
sonls with them, as we nourish our bodies with 
healthful aliment? Do we accustom ourselves 
to view everything with the eye of faith? Alas! 

[ 812 ] 
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instead of living by faith, we extinguish it in 
our soûls. How can we truly believe wh&t wë 
profess to believe, and act as we act ? 

May we not fear, lest the kingdom of héaven 
be taken front us, and given to others who wili 
bring fortb more fruit ? This kingdom of heaven 
is faith, when it dwells and reigns in the heart. 
Blessed are the eyes that see this kingdom ; 
flesh and blood hâve not seen it; earthly wis- 
dom is blind to it. To realize its glories, we 
must be born again; and to do this we must 
die to self i 

SECOND DAT. 

ON THE ONLY RO AD TO HEAVEN. 

w Strive to enter through the narrow gâte.”— L uds xili. 24. 

The kingdom of heaven is entered by vio- 
lence ; by the strait gâte, by self-denial, and 
humiliation. The broad gâte, through which 
we see the multitude pass, and which is ever 
open, leads to perdition ; let us beware of enter- 
ing it. We must seek the footsteps of the 
saints, the path wom by penitents who hâve 
climbed the précipice, and gained a sure footing 
upon the heights, by the sweat of their brows; 
and even then at the very last step, it may re- 
27 
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quire a violent effort to enter in at tbe straii 
gâte of eternity. 

It is ordained by God that we be conformed 
to tbe image of his Sotî, tbat we may be cruci- 
ked to self, that we renounce sensual pleasures, 
and submit, like him, to suffering. But bow 
great is our blindness ! we would quit the cross 
that unités us to our Master. Let us live, and 
let us die, with him who came to show us tbe 
true way to heaven. We must take up tbe 
cross, if we would follow him. We sufTer in 
the narrow way, but we hope. We suffer, but 
we behold the heavens opening. We suffer, but 
we are willing to suffer. We love God, and his 
love will be our recompense. 


THIRD DAT. 

ON TRUE DEVOTION. 

“ Who deoehreth his own beart, thia man’s religion is Tain.’ 

James L 26. 

What mistakes are made about dévotion 1 
One man makes it consist in a multitude of 
prayers, another in a great many outward acts 
tending to the glory of God or the good of bis 
neighbor. Some tbink it a continuai desire of 
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salvation ; others an austere life. But they are 
ail deceiyed, if they think they hâve arrived at 
the true foundation and essential principle of 
piety. 

That piety which is sanctified, and which is a 
true dévotion to God, consiste in doing ail his 
will precisely at the time, in the situation, and 
nnder the circumstances, in which he has placed 
us. Perform as many brilliant works as you 
may, you will be recompensed only for having 
done the will of your sovereign Master. Perfect 
devotedness (and from this has arisen the term 
dévotion) exacts, not only that we do the will 
of God, but that we do it with love. God would 
bave us serve him with delight; it is our bearts 
that he demande of us. Such a Master is en- 
titled to our love. 

This dévotion must be manifested in every- 
thing. In what contradicts our views, our incli- 
nations, or our projects, it should make us stand 
ready to yield up our fortunes, our time, our 
liberty, our life, and our réputation to the will 
of God. These are the dispositions, and such 
will be the effects of true dévotion. 
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FOURTH DAT. 

ON WEiK AND IMPERFECT CONVERSIONS. 

People who hâve lived far from God, are apt 
to think themselves very near him as soon as 
they make some steps towards him. 

Thus, polished and enlightened men make the 
same mistake as the peasant does, who thinks 
he has been at court, because be has seen the 
king. They quit their most heinous vices, and 
adopt a rather less cri minai life ; but still effemi- 
nate, worldly, and vaiu, they judge of them- 
selves, not by the Gospel, which is the only rule 
they ought to folio w, but by a comparison 
between their présent life and the one they 
formerly led. 

This is enough, they think, to canonize them; 
and they remain in a profound tranquillity as 
to what is yet to be done for their salvation. 
Such a state is perhaps more to be apprehended 
than one of open sin, for this might awaken 
conscience, and faith might revive, and they 
might make a great effort ; while the other state 
only serves to stifle salutary remorse, and estab- 
lish a false peace in the heart, that renders the 
evil irrémédiable. 

These Christians are low-minded and coward- 
ly ; they would possess heaven at a lo w price ; 
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they do not think of what it bas cost those who 
hâve obtainedit; tbey do not consider what is 
due to God. 

Such men are far from being converted. If 
the Gospel bad been confided to tbem, it would 
not hâve been what it is now ; we should hâve 
had something far more pleasing to our self-love. 
But the Gospel is immutable, and it is by that 
we must be judged. Let us follow this sure 
guide, and fear nothing so much as to be flat- 
tered and betrayed. 


FIFTH DAT, 

ON A RIGHT SPIRIT. 

M Tour heavenly Father will give the good Spirit to them that 
ask him.” — Lükje xi 18. 

There is no right spirit, but the Spirit of God. 
The spirit that leads us away from the true 
good, howéver ingenious, however enticing, 
however able it may be to procure us perishing 
riches, is only a spirit of illusion and falsehood. 
Would we wish to be borne upon a brilliant 
and magniâcent car, if it were hurrying us on 
to an abyss ? Our soûls were given us to con- 
duct us to the true and sovereign good. There 
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can be no right spirit, but the Spirit of God ; 
there is none other that leads us to him. 

There is a great différence between a noble, a 
high, and a right spirit ; those may please and 
excite admiration, but it is only a right spirit 
that can save us and make us truly happy, by 
its stability and uprightness. 

Be not conformed to the world. Despise what 
men call spirit , as much as they admire it. It 
is their idol, but nothing is more vain. We must 
reject, not only this false and dazzling show of 
spirit, but also the worldly policy which has a 
more solemn aspect and seems more profitable; 
and enter, like little children, into the simplicity 
of faith, innocence of manners, a horror of sin. 
and that humility which is ready to take up the 
cross. 


SIXTH DAT. 

ON PATIENCE IN SUFFERING. 

" Xn jour patience you shall possess jour soûls.” — L uxe ni. 19. 


The soûl loses command of itself, when it is 
impatient. Whereas, when it submits, without 
a murmur, it possesses itself in peace, and God 
is with it. To be impatient, is to desire what 
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we hâve not, and not to desire what we hâve. 
An impatient soûl is a prey to passions unre« 
strained, either by rëason or faith. What weak- 
ness, what delusion ! When we acquiesce in an 
evil, it is no longer such. Why make a real 
calamity of it, by résistance ? Peace does not 
dwell in outward things, but within the soûl. 
We may preserve it in the midst of the bitterest 
pain, if our will remain firm and submissive. 
Peace in this life springs firom acquiescence 
even in disagreeable things, not in an exemption 
firom bufiering. 


oEVENTH DA Y. 

ON SUBMISSION AND CONFORMITY TO THE WILL 
OF GOD. 

M Thy will be doneon earth as it.is in heaven. * * — Mait. tL 10 

Nothing is done on earth or in heaven, but 
by the will or by the permission of God ; yet 
raeu do not desire this will, but inasmuch as it 
promotes their own wishes. 

Let us desire that his will be done, and only 
lis, and we shall make a heaven of earth. We 
must thank God for everything, for evil as well 
as good things ; for evil becomes good when he 
sends it We must not murmur at the conduct 
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of his providence ; we sbail find it is aQ in 
wisdom, and adore it. O God, what do I see 
in the course of the stars, in the order of the 
seasons, but tby will which tbey accoinplish? 
Let it also be fui fille d in my soûl. 

Jésus said, in speaking of bis heavenly Fatber, 
u For I always do tbose tbings tbat please him 
may we learn how far we can follow this ex- 
ample. He is our model, be wbose life was 
dévotion to the will of God. May we be united 
to him in tbis spirit; may we no longer follow 
our own inclinations, but may we not ouly pray* 
and teacb, and suifer, but eat, drink, and con- 
verse, — do ail tbings, with reference to his wilJ. 
Then will our lives be a continuai self-sacrifice, 
and an incessant prayer. 


EIGHTH DAT. 

ON THE ADVANTAGES OF PBATEB. 

** Praj withoat oeaang.” r— 1 Thbs. t. 17 . 

Such is our dependence upon God, that we 
ought not only to do his will, but we ought to 
desire to know how we can please him. How 
unspeakable a bappiness it is to be allowed to 
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approach our Creator with confidence, to open 
our hearts to him, and through prayer to hold 
intimate communion with him. He invites us 
to pray. li Will he not,” says St. Cyprian, 
grant us those blessings that he commands 
us to ask for ? ” Let us pray then with faith. 
Happy the soûl that is blessed in its prayers 
with the presence of God! St. James says,“ If 
any among you is afîlicted, let him pray : ” alas ! 
we often think this heavenly employment weari- 
some. The heartlessness of our prayers is the 
source of our other infidelities. 

Ask, and it shall be given to you ; knock, and 
it shall be opened ; seek, and you shall find. If 
we had only to ask for riches, in order to obtain 
them, what eagerness, what assiduity, what per- 
sévérance we should display. If by seeking we 
could find a treasure, we could remove moun- 
tains for it. If wc could by knocking enter into 
the counsels of the king, or a high office, with 
what reiterated strokes should we make ourselves 
heard. What are we not willing to do for false 
honor ; what rebuffs, what crosses will we not 
endure for the phantom of worldly glory ! What 
pains will we not take for misérable pleasures 
that leave only remorse in their path! 

The treasure of the favor of God is the only 
one we cannot submit to ask for, the only one 
that we are discouraged from seeking. Still, to 
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secure this, we hâve only to ask for it ; for the 
Word of Jésus Christ is true, it is our conduct 
that is unfaithful. 


NINTH DAT. 

ON ATTENTION TO THE WORD OF GOD. 

" Lord, to whom shall we go ? thon hast the words of eternal 
life.” — John vi. 69. 

It is to Jésus Christ that we raust listen. Men 
must not be heard or believed, but inasmuch as 
they speak with the truth and frorn the authority 
of Jésus. He spoke and acted, that we might 
attend to and study the details of his life. Mis- 
taken créatures that we are ! we follow our own 
fancies, ^rnd neglect the words of eternal life. 

We often say, that we desire to know what 
we must do to become more virtuous ; but when 
the word of God teaches us, our courage fails 
us in the execution. We are conscious that we 
are not what we ought to be. We see our own 
wretchedness ; it increases every day, and we 
think we hâve done a great deal in saying that 
we desire to be delivered from it. But we must 
count for nothing any resolution that falls short 
of the absolute détermination to sacrifice what» 
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ever arrests us in our progress to perfection. 
Let us listen to what God inspires, prove the 
spirit so as to know if it cornes firom him, and 
then follow where that may lead us. 


TENTH DAT. 

ON THE RIGHT USE OF CROSSES. 

“ They who are Christs haye crucified their flesh, with iis vices 
and lusta.” — G al. v. 24. 

The greater our dread of crosses, the more 
necessary they are for us. Be not cast down, 
when the hand of God is heavy upon you. We 
must measure the greatness of our evils by the 
violence of the remedies that the physician of 
soûls thinks necessary for our cure. We may 
make our trials a source of love and confidence 
and consolation, saying with the Apostle, “ For 
our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” Blessed are they who weep, 
they who sow in tears, for they shall reap, with 
joy ineffable, the harvest of eternal life and fe- 
licity. 

St Paul said, “ I am nailed to the cross with 
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Jeans .Christ” Let us pray for bis spirit of love 
and self-renunciation. What can we suffer that 
he has not suffered. Weak, cowardly nature, 
be silent ; look at the Master, and be asharaed 
to complain. Let thy love to him reconcile thee 
to thy cross ; then, though thou shalt suffer! it 
will be willingly. 


ELEVENTH DAT. 

ON MEEKNESS AND HUMILETT. 

** Le&ra of me ; fbr I am meek and humble of heart” 

Matt. xL 29 

It is Jésus who gives us this lesson of meek- 
ness and humility ; no other being could hâve 
taught it without our revolting at it In ail 
others we find imperfection, and our pride would 
not fail to take advantage of it It was neces- 
sary that he should himself teach us ; and he has 
condescended to teach us by his example. What 
high authority is this ! we hâve only to be silent 
and adore, to admire and to imitate. 

The Son of God has descetided upon the 
earth, and taken upon himself a mortal body 
and expired upon the cross, that he might teach 
us humility. Who shall not be humble now ? 
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Surely not the sinner who has merited so often, 
b y his ingratitude, God’s severest punishments. 
Humility is the source of ail true greatness ; 
pride is ever impatient, ready to be offended. 
He who thinks nothing is due to him, never 
tbinks bimself ill-treated ; true meekness is not 
mere tempérament, for this is only softness or 
weakness. To be meek to others, we must re- 
nounce self. The Saviour adds, lowly in heart: 
this is a humility to which the will entirely con- 
sents, because it is the will of God, and for his 
glory. 


TWELFTH DAT. 

ON THE FÀULTS OF OTHEBS. 

•• Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ.” — Gal. yL 2. 


Charity does not demand of us that we 
should not see the faults of others ; we must, 
in that case, shut our eyes. But it commands 
us to avoid attending unnecessarily to them, 
and that we be not blind to the good, while we 
are so clear-sighted to the evil that exists. We 
must remember, too, God’ s continuai kindness 
to the most worthless créature, and think liow 
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raany causes we haye to think III of ourselves ; 
and finally we must consider that charity em- 
braces the very lowest human being. It ac- 
knowledges that in the sight of God, the con- 
tempt that we indulge for others has in its very 
nature a harshness and arrogance opposed to 
the Spirit of Jésus Christ. The true Christian 
is not insensible to what is contemptible ; but 
he bears with it. 

Because others are weak, should we be less 
careful to give them their due ? You who com- 
plain so much of what others make you suffer, 
do you think that you cause others no pain ? 
You who are so annoyed at your neighbor’s de- 
fects, are you perfect ? 

How astonished you would be, if those whom 
you cavii at should make ail the comments that 
they might upon you. But even if the whole 
world were to bear testimony in your favor, 
God, who knows ail, who has seen ail your 
faults, could confound you with a word; and 
does it ne ver corne into your mind to fear, lest 
he should demand of you why you had not 
exercised towards your brother a little of that 
mercy, which he who is your master so abun- 
dantly bestows upon you ? 
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THIRTEENTH DAT. 

ON THE ONE TH1NG NECESSAET. 

c< Thon are anxious and troubled about many things ; but One 
thing is necessary.”— L ükk x. 41, 42. 

We think we hâve many important concerna, 
but we hâve really but one. If that is attended 
to, ail others will be done ; if that is wanting, 
ail the rest, however successful they may seem 
to be, will go to ruin. Why then should we 
divide our hearts and our occupations? Oh ! thou 
sole business of life, henceforth thou shalt hâve 
my undivided attention. Cheered by the prés- 
ence of God, I will do at the moment, without 
anxiety, according to the strength which he 
shall give me, the work that his providence as- 
signa me. I will leave the rest; it is not my 
affair. 

“ Father, I hâve finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do.” Each one of us must be 
ready to say this in the day in which we must 
render an account. I ought to consider the duty 
to which I am called each day, as the work that 
God has given me to do, and to apply myself 
to it in a manner worthy of his glory, that is to 
say, with exactness and in peace. I must neg- 
lect nothing ; I must be violent in nothing ; for 
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it ia dangerous either to perform the Works of 
God with négligence, or to appropriate thera to 
ourselves by self-love and false zeal. In that 
case, we act from onr own individual feeling, 
and we do the work ill, for we get fretted and 
excited, and think only of success. The glory 
of God ia the pretext that covers this illusion. 
Self-love, under the disguise of zeal, complains 
and thinks itself injured if it does not succeed. 
Almighty God, grant me thy grâce to be faith- 
ful in action, and not anxious about success. 
My only concern is to do thy will, and to lose 
myself in thee, when engaged in duty. It is for 
thee to give to my weak efforts such fruits as 
thou seest fit ; none, if such be thy pleasure. 


FOURTEENTH DAT. 

ON A PREPARATION FOR DEATH. 

« Thon fool ! this nighfc thy soûl shall be required of thee ; thon 
whose shall those things be, which thou hast provided ? 99 

Lxjkm xii. 20. 

Nothing is so terrible as death, to those who 
are strongly attached to this life. It is strange 
that we do not form a more just judgment of 
the présent and of the future. We are as in* 
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fatuated with this world as if it were never to 
corne to an end. The names of those who now 
play the rnost distinguished parts in life will 
perish with them. It is the will of God, that 
ail living things shall be swallowed in a pro- 
found oblivion, man more especially. The pyra- 
mids of Egypt shall stand, while the names of 
those who erected them are unknown. 

What then can we accomplish here ? To 
what. purpose is the happiest life, if by a wise 
and Christian course it does not conduct us to 
a happy death ? “ Be ye also ready ; for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh.” 
These words are addressed to each one of us, 
of whatever âge and in whatever rank we may 
be placed. Why do we so cling to life ? and 
whence cornes it that we shrink so from death ? 
It is, that we do not desire the kingdom of 
heaven, and the glories of a future world. Oh ! 
ye dull soûls, that cannot raise your thoughts 
above this world, where, by your own confession, 
you cannot find happiness. The true way to 
be ready for the last hour, is to employ the prés- 
ent hour well, and ever to expect the final one. 
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FIFTEENTH DAT. 

ON OUR ETERNAL HOPEB. 

“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entored into 
the heart of man, what thingg God hath prepared for them that 
love hlm.” — 1 Cob. li. 9. 

What a disproportion there is between what 
we endure here and what we hope for in heaven ! 
The first Christians rejoiced without ceasing at 
the hope placed before them ; for they believed 
that they saw the heavens opening to them. 
The cross, disgrâce, punishment, the most cruel 
death could not discourage them. They trusted 
to that infinité goodness that would compensate 
them for ail their suffering. They were trans- 
ported with joy at being counted worthy to 
suffer ; while we, cowardly spirits, cannot endure, 
because we cannot hope ; we are overwhelmed 
by the least sorrow, and often by those troubles 
that spring from our own pride, or impudence, 
or effeminacy. 

44 They who sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 
We must sow in order to reap. This life is the 
seed time ; we shall enjoy the fruits of our 
labors in another. Earthly-minded men, weak 
and impatient as they are, would reap before 
they hâve sowed. 
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We desire that God would please us, that he 
wotild smooth the way that leads to him. We 
are willing to serve him, if it does not cost us 
much. To hope for a great reward, and suffer 
but little for it, this is what our self-love pro- 
poses. Blind that we are ! shall we never know 
that the kingdom of heaven must suffer vio- 
lence ; that it is only strong and courageous 
soûls that shall be counted worthy of victory ? 
W eep, then, since blessed are they who mourn, 
for God shall wipe ail tears frora their eyes. 


SIXTEENTH DAT. 

ON OUR DAILY BREAD. 

“ Give us this day our d&ily bread.” — L ues xi. 8. 

What is this bread, O my God ? It is not 
merely the support which thy providence sup- 
plies for the necessity of life ; it is also the nour- 
ishment of truth which thou dispensest day by 
day to the soûl ; it is the bread of eternal life^ 
giving it vigor, and making' it grow in faith. 
Ail that is within and ail that is without us, is 
bestowed by thee for the advancment of our 
soûls in a life of faith and self-renunciation. I 
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hâve only then to receive this bread, and to ao 
cept, in the spirit of self-sacrifice, whatever thou 
shalt ordain, of bitterriess in my external circum- 
stances, or within rny heart For whatever 
happens to ine each day is ray daily bread, pro- 
vided I receive it as from thy hands, aud for the 
support of my soûl. 

It is hunger that makes the food for our bodies 
useful and agreeable to us. Let us hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. The food of the mind 
is truth and goodness ; let us seek for it, feed 
upon it, and be strengthened by it. This is the 
spiritual bread of which we must eat. Let us 
hunger for it; let us humbly pray to God for it ; 
let us be conscious of our weakness and need of 
it ; let us read and let us pray, with this hunger 
after the food for our soûls ; let us thirst after 
the fountain of living waters. It is only an 
earnest and continuai desire for instruction that 
renders us worthy to receive these heàvenly 
truths. To each one this true bread of life is 
dispensée! according to the raeasure of bis desire 
ior it. 
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SBVENTEENTH DAT. 

ON THE PEACE OF THE SOUL. 

M Peaoe I lçav© with you : my peace I give unto you, not aa the 
World giveth.” — John xiv. 27. 


All men seek for peace, but they do not seek 
it where it is to be found. The peace that the 
world can give is as different from that which 
God bestows, as God is different from men ; or 
rather, the world promises peace, but never 
gives it. 

It présents some passing pleasures to us, but 
tbese cost more than they are worth. It is only 
the religion of Jésus that can give us peace. 
This sets us at peace with ourselves ; it subdues 
our passions, and régulâtes our desires ; it con- 
soles us with the hope of everlasting good ; it 
gives us the joy of the Holy Spirit ; it enables 
us to be happy ; it gives us peace of mind in 
the midst of outward trials ; and as the source 
from whence it springs is inexhaustible, and as 
the recesses of the soûl which it inhabits are 
inaccessible to the malignity of men, it is to the 
righteous a treasure that can never faik 

True peace is the possession of the fa vor of 
God. This is foünrî only in submission, faith r 
and obedieuce to his laws ; it is the resuit of a 
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pure and holy love for him. Resign every for- 
bidden joy ; restrain every wish that is not 
referred to his will ; banish ail eager désirés, ail 
anxiety. Desire only the will of God ; seek 
him alone, and y ou will find peace; you shall 
enjoy it in spite of the world. What is it that 
troubles you ? poverty, neglect, want of success, 
extern al or internai troubles ? Look upon every- 
thing as in the hands of God, and as real bless- 
ings that he bestows upon his children, of which 
you receive your portion. Then the world may 
turn its face from you, but nothing will deprive 
you of peace. 


EIGHTEENTH DAT. 

ON DECEITFUL PLEASURES. 

“Laughter I connted madness; and to mirth I eaid : Why art 
thon vainly deceivedt” — Eocl. ü. 2. 

People of the world rejoice, as the sick man 
does in his delirium ; or as they do, who hâve 
a pleasant dream. We attach ourselves to a 
shadow that fleeth away. We are delighted 
only because we are deceived. We think we 
hâve great possessions, when we are poor indeed. 
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When we awake from the sleep of death, we 
shall find our hands empty, and shall be ashamed 
of our joy. Wo to them who enjoy in this 
world a false happiness, that excludes the only 
true felicity. Let us ever say to these vain and 
transitory joys, Why temptest thou me? Nothing 
is worthy of our hearts, but our hope of future 
blessedness. Ail that does not rest upon this, is 
a dream. 

Whosoever drinReth of this water shall thirst 
again. The more we drink of the corrupt waters 
of the world, the more shall we thirst. In pro- 
portion as we yield to evil, are our hearts dis- 
satisfied. Avarice and ambition expérience more 
anxiety for those things that they do not possess, 
than pleasure from what they hâve. 

Pleasure enervates the soûl, corrupts it, and 
renders it insatiable ; the more we yield, the more . 
we desire to yield. It is easier to preserve our 
hearts in a state of holiness, Christian feeling, 
and self-denial, than to restore it or control it, 
when it bas once got into the vortex of pleasure 
and self-indulgence. 

Let us watch, then, over ourselves ; let us be- 
ware of drinking of those waters that will only 
inflame our thirst. Let us keep our hearts with 
ail diligence, lest the vain pleasures of the world 
should seduce them, and leave us at last in de* 
«pair at finding ourselves deceived. 
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NrNETEENTH DAY. 

ON HOLY TEAR5. 

w Blesaed are they that moorn, for they shall be oomfort- 
ed.” — Matt. y. 4. 


It is the goodness of God that inspires ns 
with the fear of losing his love, the fear of de- 
parting from the right way. This excites the 
tears of holy men. If we think ourselves in 
danger of losing what is most precious to us, 
we must weep. When we see only vanity and 
blindness, contempt and disregard of God Al- 
mighty whom we adore, we must weep, God 
will not disapprove of our grief; it is he that 
inspires it. It is love for him that causes our 
tears to flow, and he himself will wipe them 
away. ^ 


TWENTIETH DAY. 

ON WORLDLY WISDOM. 

“For the wisdom of the flesh is death*”— : Rom. vüL 6. 

The wisdom of the children of this world is 
great Jésus Christ déclarés it in the Gospel, 
and it is often greater than that of the children 
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of light ; bat there is to be found in it, notwith- 
standing its specious and brilliant pretensions, a 
terrible defect. It is death to those who take it 
for the guide of their life. 

This crooked policy, fertile of inventions, is 
opposed entirely to that from God, which ever 
goes straight forward in uprightness and sim- 
plicity. Of what benefit will ail their talents 
be to these wise men of the world, if at the last 
thev are caught in their own snares? The 
Apostie St. James calls this wisdom earthly, 
sensual, devilish ; earthly, because it limits its 
desires to the possession of earthly good ; sen- 
sual, because it labors only for those things that 
flatter the passions, and plunges men into sen- 
sual delights ; diabolical, because, while it has 
the shrewdness, the pénétration of a démon, it 
also has the malice of one. Its possessors think 
they deceive the whole world, but they only de- 
ceive themselves. 

Blind are ail those who think themselves 
wise, and hâve not the wisdom that Jésus 
taught. They are running in profound dark- 
ness after a phantom. They are like a man in 
a dream, who thinks that he is awake, and who 
imagines that the objects he sees are real. Thus 
deceived are they, who are called great in the 
world, wise in their génération, who are the 
victims of deceitful pleasures. It is only the 
29 
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children of God who walk in the light of pare 
truth. 

What awaits these men who are so full of 
their own vain and ambitious thoughts ? Often 
disgrâce, always death, the judgment of God, 
and eternity. These are the great objects tbat 
are ever before, and that ever await these men, 
but they do not discern them. Their worldly 
wisdom can foresee everything, except the 
downfall and annihilation of everything they 
hold dear. Deluded beings, when will you 
open your eyes to the light of Christianity, that 
will discover to you the nothingness of earthly 
glory ! 


TWENTY-FERST DAT. 

ON TRUST IN GOD. 

•• Jt ia better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence In 
man.” — Psalm cxyü. 8. 

We are ever ready to confide in weak friends, 
and we are afraid to trust in God. We believe 
the promises of the world, but we cannot believe 
the word of God! Let us make an effort to 
restore the divine order; let us confide with 
modération in what dépends upon ourselves, 
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but let us set no bounds to our confidence in 
God. Let us repress ali eagerness, ail inquié- 
tude, ail that we call zeal. He who thus trusts 
in God becomes immovable as Mount Zion. 
Our trust should be more firm and elevated. 
“ I can do ail things, through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 

ON THE DEPTH OP THE MERCY OF GOD. 

Let us give ourselves to God without any 
reserve, and let us not be afraid ; he will fill our 
whole hearts, these hearts that the world may 
intoxicate, trouble, agitate, but cannot satisfy. 
He will deprive us only of those things that 
make us unhappy. Our occupations will not 
be changed, but they will be performed with 
reference to the will of God. We shall meet 
the approach of death in peace. It will be to 
us only the commencement of an immortal life. 
We shall, as St Paul says, “ not be unclothed, 
but be clothed upon, that mortality may be 
swallowed up in life,” and then we shall com- 
prehend the depth of the mercy of God 
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Let us contemplate, as in the presence of 
God, ail the proofs that we hâve experienced 
of his mercy ; the light which Jésus Christ bas 
shed upon our soûl, the pure affection that he 
has inspired, the sins that hâve been forgiven 
us, the snares which we hâve escaped, the pro- 
tection we hâve received. Let our hearts be 
touched with the remembrance of ail these 
precious proofs of his goodness. Add to this the 
8orrows that he has sent to sanctify our hearts ; 
for we should look upon these as proofs of his 
love for us. Let gratitude for the past inspire 
us with confidence in the future. Let us never 
distrust him ; let us fear only ourselves, remem- 
ber that he is the Father of mercies, and the 
God of ail consolation. He sometimes takes 
away his consolations from us, but his mercy 
ever remains. 


TW ENTY-THIRD DAT. 

ON THE YOKE OF JESUS CHRIST. 

“ My yoke is easy, and my burden is light” — Matt. zi 8U. 

Let not the word yoke terrify us ; we feel the 
weight of it, but we do not bear it alone. Jésus 
Christ will enable us to bear it, he will teach 
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ntf tbe charm of justice and truth, the chaste 
delights of virtue; his religion supports man 
against himself, against his corrupt desires, and 
makes him strong in spite of his weakuess. Oh, 
ye of little faith, what do ye fear ? You suffer, 
but you may suffer with peace, with love for 
God. You must fight, but you shall gain the 
victory ; God is on your side, and he will crown 
you with his own hands. You weep, but he 
himself shall wipe away your tears. Is it to be 
lamented that we are delivered from the heavy 
yoke of the world, and hâve only to bear the 
light burden that Jésus Christ imposes ? Do we 
fear being too free from self, from the caprices 
of our pride, the violence of our passions, and 
the tyranny of the world ? 


TWENTY-FOURTH DAY. 

ON FALSE LIBERTY. 

“ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty..** 

2 Cor. iii 17. 

When we obey the world, we call ourselves 
free, because we follow our own inclinations. 
Foolish mistake ! is there any condition in which 
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we hâve not as raany masters as there are iiidi 
viduals with whom we are connected ? Is there 
any one in which we do not dépend even more 
upon the wbims of others, than upon our own ? 
Ali the commerce of life is continuai constraint, 
from the thraldom of décorum and from the 
necessity of pleasing others. 

Besides this, our own passions are worse than 
the most cruel tyrants. If we obey them only 
in part, we must maintain a continuai contest 
with them, and hâve hardly time to breathe. 
Then they betray us, they distract our hearts, 
they tread under foot the laws of honor and 
reason, and never say, It is enough. . If we yield 
ourselves up to them, wbere will they lead us ? 
I shrink from the thought. Oh my God, pré- 
serve me from the fatal slavery that men madly 
call liberty. With thee alone is freedom. It is 
thy truth that makes us free. To serve thee is 
true dominion. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH DAY. 

ON THE DETERMINATION TO UVE ENTIRELY TO 
GOD. 


“ Lord, what wilt thon hâve me to do.** — Aotb ix. 6. 

These are the words of St Paul, when he 
was miraculously addressed by the grâce of that 
Saviour whom he had persecuted. Do we not 
still persécute hira by our pride and our pas- 
sions ; and when tribulation cornes, and our 
pride is overthrown, and our self-love is con- 
founded, shall we not say to him with perfect 
submission, Lord, what wilt thou hâve me to 
do? 

It is not enough that this offer of ourselves 
be made in general tenus only, it must iiiclude 
ail the details of duty. It costs very little to 
desire perfection. We raust truly desire it, 
more than ail temporal blessings, even the 
most cherished and the most ardently pursued. 
We must not do less for the service of God 
than we hâve done for the world. Let us ask 
our hearts this question, Am I resolved to sacri- 
fice to God my strongest affections, my most 
deeply-rooted habits, my predominating inclina- 
tions, my greatest pleasures ? 
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TWENTY-SEXTH DAT. 

ON THE COMPROMISES NE WOULD MAKE WHH 
GOD. 


•• How long hait ye between two opinions ? *' — 1 Kmm xyiii. 21. 
“ No man can serre two masters.* * — Matt. vi. 24. 

We know that we mqst love and serve God, 
if we would be saved ; but we are anxious to 
strip his service of everything burthensome and 
disagreeable. We wish to serve him if he de- 
manda only a few words and ceremonies ; and 
these must be short, for we are soon wearied. 
We wish to love him, provided we hâve not to 
relinquish this blind love of ourselves, that 
amounts to idolatry, and that seems, instead of 
leading us to him as the Being for whom we 
were made, to seek him only as a resource when 
ail other créatures fail us. We wish to love 
and serve him, while we are ashamed of our 
love for him, and hide it as though it were a 
weakness, and blush as if we were afraid, and 
thought that he was unworthy of our love ; we 
bestow upon him some few of the externals of 
religion to avoid scandai. Thus we live under 
the control of the world, and offer nothing to 
God without its permission. What sort of love 
and service is this ? 
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God will enter into no other covenant with 
us, than that in whicb we promise to renounce 
self and devote ourselves to him — than that 
which is contained in the first commandment, 
where he exacts without any reserve ail our 
hearts, ail our minds, and ail our strength. If 
we truly love God, shall we be afraid of sacri- 
ficing too much for him ? Can we love him, 
and be satisfied when we displease him, or 
without taking pains to do his will and glorify 
him, and being ever ready to testify courageous- 
ly to the strength and sincerity of our love foi 
him? 


TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY 
ON THE RIGHT EMPLOYAIENT OP TIME. 

w Whilst we hâve time, let ns do good to alL” — Gai* vL 10. 

“ The night cometh, when no m&n can work.” — John ix 4. 

Time is precious, but we do not comprehend 
ail its value. We shall know it only when it 
will no longer be of any advantage to us. Our 
friends make demands upon it, as if it were 
nothing, and we bestow it in the same way. 
Often it is a burthen to us. We know nôt what 
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to do with it. A day will corne, when a single 
quarter of an hour may appear of more worth 
to us than the riches of the whole world. God, 
who is so free and liberal in his bounty to us in 
everything else, teaches us, by the wise economy 
of his providence, hovv careful we should be of 
the use of time ; for he gives us but one instant, 
and withdraws that as he gives us a second, 
while he retains the third in his own hands, 
leaving us in entire uncertainty whether it will 
be ours. 

Time is given us to préparé for eternity, and 
eternity will not be too long for our regrets at 
the loss of time, if we hâve misspent it. Our 
lives as well as our hearts belong to God ; he 
has given them both for his service. We cannot 
always be doing a great work, but we can al- 
ways be doing something that belongs to our 
condition. To be silent, to suffer, to pray when 
we cannot act, is acceptable to God. A dis- 
appôintment, a contradiction, a hsgrsh Word re- 
ceived and endured as in his presence, is worth 
more than a long prayer; and w T e do not lose 
time if we bear its loss with gentleness and 
patience, provided the loss was inévitable, and 
was not caused by our own fault. 

Thus let us spend our days, redeeming the 
time, by quitting vain amusements, useless cor- 
respondences, those weak outpourings of the 
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heart that are only modifications of sçlf-love, 
and conversations that dissipate the mind, and 
lead to no good. Thus \ve shall find time to 
serve God ; and there is none well employed 
that is not devoted to him. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY. 

ON THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 

“ Walt before me, and be thon perfect” — Gkn. xvii. 1. 

These are thc words of God to faithful Abra- 
ham. Whoever walks in thy presence, O Lord, 
is in the path to perfection. We never départ 
from thîs holy way, but we lose sight of thee, 
and cease to behoid thee in everything. Alas ; 
where shall we go, when we no longer see thee, 
thee who art our light, and the only goal to 
which our steps should tend ? To hâve our eyes 
fixed on thee in evçry step we take, is our only 
security that we shall never go astray. Faith, 
beaming with light amidst the darkness that 
surrounds us, I behoid thee with thy look of 
holy love and trust, leading man to perfection. 
O God, I will fix my eyes on thee ; I will be- 
hold thee in everything that is around me. The 
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order of tby providence shall arrest my attention. 
My heart shall still see thee in the midst of the 
busy cares of üfe, in ail its duties, ail its con- 
cerna ; for they shall ail be fulfilled in obedience 
to thy will. w I will lift my eyes unto the holy 
bills, whence cometh my strength. ,, 

In vain does our own foresight strive to es- 
cape the snares that surround us : danger cornes 
from below, but deliverance only from on high. 
Temptations are without and within us; we 
should be lost, O Lord, without thee. To thee 
I raise my eyes, upon thee I rest my heart; my 
own weakness frightens me. Thy all-powerful 
mercy will support my infirmity. 


TWENTY-NINTH DAY. 

ON THE LOVE WHICH GOD HAS FOR Ua 
••I hâve loved thee with an everlasting love. ,# — Jbr. mi- 8. 

God has not waited for us to love him ; before 
ail time, before we were endowed with life, he 
thought of us, and thought of doing us good. 
What he meditated in eternity, he has performed 
in time. His beneficent hand has bestowed 
every variety of blessings upon us ; neither oui 
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anfaithfulness nor ingratitude has dried up the 
fountain of his goodness to us, or arrested tbe 
stream of his bounty. 

Oh, thou Eternal Love, that hast loved me 
when I could neither know nor acknowledge 
thee ; immeasurable love ! that has made me 
what I am, that has given me ail I possess, and 
that has as yet promised me infinitely more ! Oh 
love, without interruption, without change, that 
ail the bitter waters of my iniquities could not 
extinguish ! Hâve I any heart, oh my God, if 
I am not penetrated with gratitude and love for 
thee ? 


THIRTIETH DAY. 

ON THE LOVE THAT WE OUGHT TO HAYE TOWARDS 
GOD. 


Whom hâve I in heaven but thee ? and there is none on earth 
that I desire beside thee ? ” — Psalm lxnii. 25. 

We often, when we say we love God with 
our whole soûl, utter mere words ; it is a sound 
without any sense. We learned to speak thus 
in our infancy, and we continue, when wê grow 
up, without knowing what we say. To love 
God is to make his will ours ; it is to obey faith- 
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fully his laws ; it is to abhor sin. To love God 
is to love ail that Jésus Christ loved, — poverty, 
humiliation, suffering ; it is to hâte what he 
hated, the vanities of the world, our own pas- 
sions. 

Can we think that we truly love an object 
that we do not wish to resemble? To love God 
is to hold a willing communion with him ; it is 
to desire to be near to him ; it is to thirst for 
his presence. Mankind live in a deathlike cold- 
ness. They love a little base métal, a house, 
a name, an airy title, a chimera that they caL 
réputation. They love a conversation or a pass- 
ing amusement. It is God alone whom they 
do not love ; ail our love is exhausted upon the 
most paltry things. 

Would we not know the happiness of loving 
God ? O God, reign in our hearts in spite of 
our infidelities ; let the dame of thy holy love 
extinguish ail other. What shall we ever find 
truly lovely away from thee, that we shall not 
find in thee, who art ail perfection, and who art 
the source of every good ? 
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THIRTY-FIRST DAY. 

ON LOVE TO GOD. 

«* O God of my heart, O God, my portion forover.** 

Psalm lxxiL 26 . 

Can we know thee, O my God, and not love 
thee ? Thee, who surpassest in greatness, and 
power, and goodness, and bounty, in magnifi- 
cence, in ail sorts of perfections, and what is 
more to me, in thy love for me, ail thata created 
being can comprehend ? Thou permittest me, 
thou commandest me to love thee. Shall the 
mad passions of the world be indulged with 
ardor, and we love thee with a cold and meas- 
ured love ? O no, my God ; let not the profane 
be stronger than the divine love. 

Send thy Spirit into my heart; it is open to 
thee, ail its recesses are known to thee. Thou 
knowest how far it is capable of loving thee. 
Weak and helpless being that I am, I can give 
only my love; increase it, Almighty God, and 
render it more worthy of thee. 




SHORT MEDITATIONS 


YJFOH DDRBIRT SOMBOII 

TÀKEN FROM THE HOLY 8CRIPTÜRES. 


FIRST MEDITATION. 

* Lord, (o whom ah&ll ire go ? Thon hast the worda of eternal 
life.” 

We do not understand the Gospel; we do 
not comprehend its instructions ; we do not 
penetrate its spirit. We are very curious about 
the teachings of men, but we neglect those of 
God. One Word from the Gospel is worth ail 
the other books in the world ; this is the source 
of ail truth. 

With what love, what faith, what adoration 
ought we to listen to the words of Jésus Christ* 
Henceforth let us say to him with St. Peter, 
“ Lord, to whom shall we go ?” A single moment 
of self-communion, of love, and of the presence 
of God, will enable us to perceive and under- 
stand the truth, better than ail the reasonings 
of men. 

[ 862 ] 
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SECOND MEDITATION. 

u Take heed, therefore, that the light whioh la in thee be not 
darknees.” 

It is not surprising that our sins should be 
displeasing in the sight of God; but that im- 
perfections grow even out of our virtues, this 
should make us tremble. Our wisdom is often 
only a worldly and selfish policy ; our modesty 
a composed and hypocritical exterior, to attract 
praise, and for the sake of appearance ; our zeal, 
an effect of fancy or pride ; our frankness only 
thoughtlessness ; and so on. 

How do we shrink from tbose sacrifices, which 
we make to God, while they appear so merito- 
rious in the eyes of the world ! Let us beware, 
lest our light turn into darkness. 
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THXRD MEDITATION. 

«• Love not the world, nor the things that are in the world.* 9 

We rail at the world, but we carry the world 
in our hearts. The world is that multitude of 
people who love themselves, and who love the 
créatures of earth, without reference to the Cre- 
ator. 

We are then the world ourselves, since it 
means only those who love themselves, and who 
seek in created things the felicity only found in 
God. We must confess, then, that we are of 
the world, and that we hâve not the spirit of 
Jésus Christ. 

It is shameful to renounce the world in ap- 
pearance, and to retain its principles ; — jealousy 
of authority, love of réputation that we do not 
merit, dissipation in company, anxiety for ail 
those indulgences that flatter the senses, cow- 
ardice in the exercise of Christian duties, a dis- 
inclination for the study of the truths of the 
Gospel. This is the world ; it dwells within us, 
and we love it, while we are so anxious for its 
favor, and so apprehensive lest it should forget 
us. Happy the holy apostle, “ to whom the 
world was crucified, and who was crucified to 
the world ! ” 
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FOURTH MEDITATION. 

•• My peace I give unto you, not m the world giveth.” 

It is sacrificing little to relinquish this phan- 
tom, called the world ; they are to be pitied, 
who think they lose much in quitting it Every 
true Christian renounces it It is to seek a 
sheltering port frorn the storra. 

The world, it is true, promises peace, but it 
never gives it ; it yields us some fleeting pleas- 
ures, but they cost us more than they are worth. 
It is the religion of Jésus alone that can give 
peace to man ; it unités him with the Saviour ; 
it subdues his passions, it Controls his desires, it 
consoles him with the love of Christ ; it gives 
him joy even in sorrow, and this is a joy that 
cannot be taken away 
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FEFTH MEDITATION. 

“ See thet je lore one another with a pare heart fervently.** 

The Apostle teacbes us in these words, that 
our charity should lead us to be always attentive 
not to give pain to our neighbor. Without this 
watchfulness, charity, which droops in the world, 
would soon die. A Word uttered with haughti- 
ness or unkindness may overcome a weak spirit. 
Seings so dear to God, the friends of Jésus, 
should be treated by us with gentleness. If 
we neglect this carefulness, we are déficient in 
charity. 

We are always attentive to those who are 
iear to us, and this watchful love should fill 
our hearts. “ Feed my sheep; ” these words 
of Jésus are applicable to us ail, as an exhorta- 
tion to cordiality and tenderness towards each 
other. 


'N 
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8IXTH MEDITATION. 

«* I sm not oome to be ministère! unto, but to minuter.” 

This is what every one should say, who has 
any authority over others. It is a ministry. We 
must truly serve those whom we appear to cora- 
mand ; we must bear with their imperfections 
correct them with gentleness and patience, and 
lead them in the way to heaven. 

We must be ali things to ail men; consider 
ourselves as made for them ; soften by our hu- 
mility the most necessary reproofs; never be 
discouraged, and pray God to give that change 
of heart, which we cannot produce by our ef- 
forts. 

Let us examine ourselves in relation to those 
who are committed to our care, and for whom 
we are accountable to God. 
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8EVENTH MEDITATION. 

•* Le&rn of me, for I &m meek and lowly of heart” 

lt could bave been tbe Son of God alone, who 
could bave given us this divine lesson. What 
has he not done for tbe love of us ? What has 
he not suffered, what does he not still feel for 
us ? He was led like a victim to the slaughter, 
and no one heard him complain ; and we com- 
plain at the slightest evils ; we are sensitive, 
irritable, and proud. 

There is no true and constant gentleness with- 
out humility ; while we are so fond of ourselves, 
we are easily offended with others. Let us be 
persuaded that nothing is due to us, and then 
nothing will disturb us. Let us often think of 
our own infirraities, and we shall become indul- 
gent towards those of others. Let us apply to 
our hearts these sublime and touching words of 
Jie Son of God : “ Learn of me, for I am meek 
and lowly of heurt.” 
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EIGHTH MEDITATION. 

M Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that 
hambleth himself shall be exalted.” 

Do we desire glory ? let us seek it in îts true 
place ; let us seek that which will endure for- 
ever. Oh noble ambition, to dwell eternally 
with the Son of God ! But how weak, how 
childish, this eager desire for distinction in the 
world ; for a name, a réputation, more evanes- 
cent than the vapor that is the sport of the 
winds ! Is a vain show worth so much pains ? 

Let us aspire after true greatness, that is only 
found in humility. God rebukes the proud even 
in this world, and in the world to corne they are 
abased ; but the humble, even in this life, shall 
receive the respect that they hâve not sought 
for, and eternal glory shall be the recompense of 
their contempt of false and perishing honora. 


MEDITATIONS* 


NINTH MEDITATION. 

“ I sleep, but m y heurt wsketh.” 

We sleep in peace in the arms of God, when 
we yield ourselves np to his providence, in a 
delightful consciousness of his tender mercies; 
no more restless uncertainties, no more anxions 
desires, no more impatience at the place we are 
in ; for it is God who has put us there, and who 
holds us in his arms. Can we be unsafe where 
he has placed us, and where he watches over us 
as a parent watches a child ? This confiding 
repose, in which earthly care sleeps, is the true 
vigilance of the heart ; yielding itself up to God, 
with no other support than him, it thus watches 
while we sleep. This is the love of him, that 
wiU not sleep even in death* 
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TENTH MEDITATION. 

“ Teach us to pray.** 

Lord, I know not what I ought to ask of 
thee ; thou lovest me better than I can love my- 
self. Oh, my Father, give to thy child that 
which he knows not how to ask. I dare not 
pray either for crosses or consolations : I présent 
myself before thee, I open my heart to thee. 
Behold those wants that I know not myself. 
See and do according to thy tender mercy. 

I adore thy will without knowing it I ara 
silent before thee : I yield myself up ; I woula 
sacrifice myself to thy will ; I would hâve no 
other desire than to do it Teach me to pray , 
pray thyself in me. 
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ELEVENTH MEDITATION. j 

I 

i 

" Lord, tbou knoweat that I love thee 

i 

Saint Peter said this to our Lord ; but shall 1 
we dare to say it? Can we love bim, of whom 
we do not think ? What friend hâve we, of j 
whom we had not rather speak ? Wh^re are j 
we more wearied than at tbe foot of bis altar? î 

Wbat do we do to please our Master, and to 1 

ïender ourselves what he wisbes us to be ï 
Wbat do we do for his glory ? What hâve we 
sacrificed to bim ? Do we prefer bim even te 
our lowest interest, to our most unworthy pless* 
ures ? Wbere, tben, is our love for him ? 

Unhappy, however, are tbose who do not love 
the Lord Jésus, who bas so loved us. If we do 
love him, can we be insensible to ail his bene- i 
fits ? “ Neither death, nor life, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things présent, nor things to 
corne, can separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jésus our Lord.” 
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TWELFTH MEDITATION. 

94 lt i s the Lord who le&ds me ; I shall want ncthing.” 

How weak it is in us to seek anything but 
God ! While we hâve the source of ail good, 
we think ourselves poor. We desire to find, even 
in piety, earthly consolations. We look upon 
it rather as a softener of the ills that we must 
endure, than as a state of renunciation and 
sacrifice of self. From this arise our discourage- 
ments. Let us begin by yielding ourselves up 
to the will of God. When serving him, let us 
hâve no anxiety about what he will do for us. 
A little more or a little less suffering in this short 
life, will be but of little conséquence. 

What can I want, if God is with me, yes, 
i God himself! he is the infinité and the only 
good. Vanish, ail ye false goods of earth, un- 
worthy of the name you bear, and often only 
making men wicked. God alone is good, he 
who ever dwells in my soûl. Let him deprive 
me of my pleasures, of riches, honor, power, 
friends, health, and life, while he does not es- 
trange himself from my heart, I shall still be 
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rich, I shall bave lost nothing, I shall hâve pre- 
served my ail. 

The Lord has sought me in my wanderings, 
has loved me when I hâve not loved him, has 
regarded me with compassion, notwithstanding 
my ingratitude. I am in his hands, I feel my 
weakness and his strength ; with such a support 
I shall want nothing. 
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THIRTEENTH MEDITATION. 

“ Leam of me for I am meek and lowly in hearfc ; and ye shall 
find rest to your soûls.* * 

Almighty God, I corne to be instructed at 
thy. feet. Thou art présent, thou callest me by 
thy tender mercies ; speak, Lord, thy servant 
heareth. O, Eternal Majesty, I corne before thee 
to receive everything I desire from thee, and to 
renounce myself without reserve. 

Send me, O my God, thy Holy Spirit ; let it 
become mine ; I would open my heart to this 
spirit of love and truth ; let it enlighten me, let 
it teach me to be meek and lowly. O Jésus, it 
is thou who hast given me this lesson of gentle- 
ness and humility. Thou teachest me to find 
in it rest to my soûl. Alas, how far I hâve been 
from finding this peace! I hâve sought it in the 
vain imaginations of pride, but pride is incom- 
patible with peace; it is ever desiring what it 
does not possess ; it wishes to pass for what it 
is not ; it ever exalts itself, and God continually 
resists it, by the envy and contradictions it meets 
in the world, or by its own imperfections which 
it cannot help feeling. Unhappy pride, that can 
never know the peace of the children of God, 
who are meek and lowly of heart. 
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FOURTEENTH MEDITATION. 

" The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.* ** 

This, O Lord, is what thy servant Job said 
ih ihe excess of his sufferings. It is thy mercy 
thut has put these precious words into the heart 
and lips of a sinner like me. Thou gavest me 
health, and I forgot thee ; thou deprivest me of 
it, and I return to thee. Blessed be God, who 
bas taken away his gifts, to bring me to him- 
self. 

O Lord, deprive me of aîl else, but restore to 
me thyself. AU things are thine, thou art the 
Lord. Take from me riches, honor, health ; 
everything that would separate me from thee. 
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FIFTEENTH MEDITATION. 

Whether we live op whether we die, we are the Lord’e.’* 

0 my God! what is death or life to me? 
Life is nothing; it is even a snare, if it be too 
dear to me. Death can only destroy this bouse 
of clay ; it delivers the soûl from the contamina- 
tion of the body, and from its own pride. It 
frees it from the influence of the tempter, and 
introduces it forever into the kingdom of truth. 

1 ask not, then, O my Father, for health or 
for life. I make an offering to thee of ail my 
days. Thou has counted them. I would know 
nothing more. Ail I ask, is to die rather than 
live as I hâve lived ; and if it be thy will that 
I départ, let me die in patience and love. Al- 
mighty God, who holdest the keys of the tomb 
in thy hand, to open and close it at thy will, 
give me not life if I shall love it too welL 
Living or dying, I would be thine. 
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GENERAL PRATER. 

O God! 80 great, yet so intiraately with us, 
so far above these heavens, and yet so near to 
the lowest, of thy créatures, filling imtnensiiy, 
and yet dwelling in the bottom of my heart, so 
terrible and yet so worthy of love, when will 
thy children cease to be ignorant of thee ? Oh! 
that I might find a voice loud enough to re- 
proach the world for its blindness ; and to déclaré 
with authority ail that thou art. When we tell 
men to seek thee in their own hearts, it is easier 
for them to seek thee in the most distant parts 
of the world. What is more unknown, and 
more remote, from vain and dissipated men, 
than their own hearts ? Do they know what it 
is, to enter into themselves ? Hâve they ever 
sought the way ? Can they imagine what it is, 
this inward sanctuary, this impénétrable depth 
of the soûl, where thou wilt be worshipped in 
spirit and in truth ? They dwell far off in the 
objects of their ambition and their vain pleas- 
ures. 

Alas ! how shall they listen to heavenly truths, 
since, as Jésus Christ has said, they do not re- 
gard even earthly truth ? For me, O my Cre- 
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ator! shutting my eyes to external things, which 
are only vanity and vexation of spirit, I would 
commune with thee, in my secret heart, through 
thy Son Jésus Christ. 

O God ! we do not know thee. It is by thee 
that we live, that we think, that we enjoy ; and 
we forget Him frora whom corne ail things. 
We see nothing but through thee, the universal 
lignt ; by thee alone we see anything ; and yet 
we see not thee thyself. It is thou who givest 
ail ; to the stars their light, to the fountains 
their waters and their courses, to the earth its 
plants, to the fruits their flavor, to the flowers 
their splendor and their perfume, to ail nature 
its abundance and its beauty. To man thou 
givest health, reason, thou givest him ail things; 
thou doest ail ; thou rulest over ail. I see only 
thee ; ail other things are but as shadows before 
the eyes of him who has once seen thee ; and 
the world does not see thee ! But alas ! he who 
has not seen thee, has seen nothing; he has 
passed his life in the illusion of a dream ; he is 
as if he were not — more unhappy still, for as 1 
learn from thy word it had been better for him 
that he had not been born. 

O God ! when shall we return love for love ? 
When shall we seek him who ever seeks us, 
and whose arms are ever around us ? It is in 
thy paternal bosom that we forget thee. The 
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blessings we every moment reeeive from thee, 
instead of touching our hearts, turn our thoughts 
away from thee. Thou art the source of ail 
happiness ; thy créatures are only the channels 
through which it flows; and the stream leads 
us away from the fountain. This boundless 
love follows us everywhere, and we flee from it. 
It is everywhere, and we do not perceive it. 
We think ourselves alone when we are only 
with God. He does ail for us, and we do not 
trust in him ; we despair when we hâve no other 
resource than his providence, and count for noth- 
ing infinité love, and infinité power. 
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EVENING PRAYER. 


O Lord ! watch over me, lest I sleep the sleep 
of death. Alas ! this day, has it not been void 
of good works ? In it we might hâve gained 
everlasting life, and we hâve lost it in vain 
pleasures. Perhaps it may be the last of a life 
undeserving of thy mercy. O fool! perhaps this 
very night Jésus may corne to demand of thee 
thy soûl, the image of the great God, which 
thou hast disfigured by sin. 

O Lord! grant that whilst I sleep, thy love 
may watch over me, and keep guard around my 
heart. I am the prodigal son; I hâve wandered 
far away into a strange land, where I hâve lost 
ail my inheritance. I am starving, and a beg- 
gar; but I know what I will do; I will return 
to my Father; I will say to him, O my Father! 
I hâve sinned against heaven and against thee. 
Art thou not the good shepherd who leaves his 
flock to go into the desert after a single wander- 
ing sheep ? Hast thou not declared that there is 
joy in heaven over a single sinner who repents ? 
Thou wilt not then despise an humble and con- 
trite heart. 
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O Lord ! watch over my spirit while I wake, 
and my body while I sleep, that I may sleep in 
peace and awake in Jésus. Pity my weakness. 
Send thy holy angels, spirit of light, that they 
may keep far from me the spirit of evil that is 
ever around me. Grant that I may resist it 
with the courage of faith. Give penitence 
sinners, perseverance to the just, and peace 
the dead. Let my evening prayer rise to thee, 
O Lord; and let thy blessing descend upon 
me. 
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PRAYER TO GOD. 

O my God! while so many of thy children 
are unconscious of thy presence in this glorious 
scene of nature that thou presentest to them, 
still thou art not far frorn any one of them. 
Thou art near us, but we do not perceive thee ; 
our passions blind us. Thus, O Lord, thy light 
shineth in the darkness, and the darkness com- 
prehendeth it not. Thou discoverest thyself 
everywhere, but raen do not see thee. Ail 
nature speaks of thee, and resou nds with thy 
most holy narae; but its voice is' uttered to 
deafened ears — they will not hear. Thou art 
near them and within them, but they fly from 
themselves and from thee. They would find 
thee, O thou eternal and holy light, fountain of 
ail pure and unfailing felicity, life of ail true 
existence, if they would seek thee within their 
soûls. But alas ! thy good gifts that déclaré the 
bounty of the giver, turn their attention from 
the hand that bestows them. They live in thee 
without thinking of thee ; or rather they die, for 
to be ignorant of thee is death. Thou sup- 
portest them in the arms of thy mercy, and they 
are unconscious of it. It is because thou art 
within them, in the temple of the soûl into 
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which they never enter, that thou art hidden 
from them. 

The order and beauty of the création is like 
a veil that hides thee from their weak vision. 
The light that should enlighten blinds them. 
Thou art too high and too pure to be perceived 
by their gross senses. The earthly-minded can- 
not comprehend thee. Frightful darkness that 
envelops the children of men! when they can 
see only shadows, and even truth appears a 
phantom; when what is nothing seems ail to 
them, and what is everything is as nothing to 
them. What do I see in ail nature ? God ! 
God is everything, and God alone! Who does 
not see thee, has seen nothing. He is as if he 
were not, and his whole life is as a dream. 
Sorrow to the soûl, that has not seen thee, that 
is far from God, without hope, without consola- 
tion! But blessed already are they who seek 
thee, who thirst for thee! Unspeakable the 
felicity of those, who rejoice in thy immédiate 
presence, from whose eyes thou hast wiped 
away every tear, and whose hearts are filled 
with thy love and presence ! 
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